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“Bur as WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD 70 


BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 


80, WR SPEAK, NOT As PLEASING MzN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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THE WORDS OF FAITH. 


(From SCHILLER.) 











BY. GEORGE’ MACDONALD, 


“ Tueve words I will tell you, of meaning full ; 
\ The lips of the many shout them; 
‘* Yet were they:born of no sect or school, 
y Tis the heart that knows about them. 
' That man is of évery worth bereft 
abv those.three words who haemo faith left. 
- Man Wfreéborn and is free alway, 
\ “Biven’ Were be"born in fetters. 
/ Let not the mob’s cry lead you astray, 
Wot thé fiiisdeeds of frantic upsetters. 
Fear not’ the’ slave when he breaks ‘his 
“Opands; 
Fear'nothing ‘from atiy free man’s hands. 
And Virtue—it is no empty sound, | 
“Phat a man can obey her, no folly ; 
Even if he stumble all over the ground, 
He yet can follow the boly. 
AnW/ #libt never wisdoni! of wise men 
knew | 
A chifdlike spirit can stmply do. 
And'a God there is+-a: stendfast Will, 
However the humsn shrinketh ; 
High over space and time he.still, 
The live Thought, doth what he thinketh. 
Though.all thiogs keep circling, to change 
confined, ‘ 
He keeps in all changes a changeless mind. 
These three words cherish—of meaning fyll; 
From moith to mouth send them faring ; 
Althotigh they spring from no gett or school, 
Your héatts them ‘witness are’ bearing. 
! And mans héver Of worth bereft 
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10! Whilld yet he ‘has faith in thesé tliree words 
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BOWDOIN COLLEG 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
BY THE BEY. JOHN. 8 G. ABBOTT. 


Ir 1s a very delicate opérdtion to’ write 
the chiracter and Career of men now living. 
Nothing can "be? more dull and valueless 
| than a mete’ statistical account of! one’s 

birth, marriage, employments, and @eath. 
| 'Thé rédrd of ‘the ‘details Of" 1ifeLof those 
 mintté’events which develop characteris 


” 


essentitl to any interest in biography. “Bat. 


in entering into such ‘détails the dabgeris 
very great that good taste may be vidlated 
| or prépriety’ trespassed upon. “It is; there- 
“fore, With a trembling pei that I enter 
ipon ‘this sketthof Henty W. Longfellow. 
The wriferfirst bécameé acquainted with 
| “hit when we were sclioolbéys in“Portland 
| Academy. \°Wé were each then about four- 
teen years of age. Considerably nore than 
half a Cetituty bs since passed away, The 
| emoottifackd) fuddy-cheeked boy has now 
| pecbmie the 'vendtible man; Whose locks are 
| whitened by the lapse ‘Of 'tiearly ° three- 
score years and ten! His name’ is*known, 
and Wis chatucter, a8 reflected fo his works, 
admired wherever the English language is 

| “spoken.” J 2 ' 


2 |°" Henry’ W. Longfellow’ was ‘peculiarly, 
Si <foridinste in'bis birth. "His father, Btephen 


“SUongféldw, of Portland; Maine, was' one 
‘of (Nithre’s Dotilemen. >In calture and in- 


Bi “telectndt power he stood antong the first 
Yat'the Marin Maine.’ And ‘the bar at that 


; vic time inclided Several men'of the highest 





abilities! "' Id thonght;! word; and. bear- 


| “ing “RS! wae cofiepicuously a) gentleman. 


‘And itt the”higher moral’ aud: religtons 
Principlés 'hé was ‘a cheefful, trreproach- 
‘Wble, devoit (Christian, °°His ‘mother, ‘a 
daughter Of General’ Wadsworth, was in 
_her whole beaatiful character’ ‘all that a 
ef cat be: In this bappy family there 

Ns fout‘soos and four daughters. stains 

' Ost haie ° ipati & ’ 
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.j-and heart of Henry W. Longfellow were. 

trained. ‘The father, Stephen. Longfellow, 
graduated at Harvard College, a classmate 
of Dr. Channing, ‘Po the pen of Dr: Chan- 
ning we are! indebted for the following 
beautiful tribute to his memory: 

““} never knew aman more free from 
everything offensive to good taste or good 
feeling, Even .to, bis dress; and. personal 
appearance, all about him was attractive. 
In his deportment and manoers he. was 
uniformly courteous and amiable. He was 
evidently a well-bred gentleman when he 
Jeft the paternal mansion for the univers- 
ity. . He. seemed to breathe an atmosphere 
of purity a8 his natural element, while his 
bright ‘jvtelligence, ‘buoyant spirits, and 
social warmth diffused a sunshine of fiy 
that made his presence: always gladsome,” 

A: more sccurate deseription-of Henry 
W.. Longfellow as he appeared when lie 
entered college, "at the’ age of fifteen, 
could) ‘scarcely be given than this of his 
honored “father. ‘When I'first saw Henry 
hé was a handsome, slender, bright-eyed 
lad, whose wining and courteous manners 
,| at once attracted attention. Even at that 
early: age, for he was then but just enter- 
ing His fourteenth year, he bad begun 
to ‘write poetry, Several of his apony- 
motis pieces had been printed in tlie 
-poet’s cornerof one of’ the Portland news- 
- papers, and bad been ‘admired. 

On one cecasion® the proposition arose, 
between Henry and one of ‘his classinates, 
‘about the same age, that each should ‘write 
& few poetic verses and ‘compure them. 
They met‘im the private room of: one of 
them, between the svhool hoursat noon, 
The companion first read his verses; cdm- 
imiencing with the words’ tyoms!~ bus 

' “Now éomies on dreary winter, 
Mantled im its sable gray.” f 

Then Henry read: bispdem.: In richness 
-of language and beauty of imagery it: was 
hdeemed: -by his single sauditor very beauti- 
oful.i:He was so impressed avith thé: im- 
measurable! superiority of Henry’s poetry 
oattd se! disgusted with his own that lie 
hever again attempted to give utterance to 
this thoughts in rbynie. M998 37 

On..andther, oecasion these two :la(is 
adopted othe! boyish freak of istadying to- 
gether: ‘the whole of! winter's’ night. 
They © met ‘secretly in» Mer. Longfeliow’s 
beautiful parlot, after aj} the family bad 
sretired, They passed the Jong»-hours:very 
happily together:at:the cheerful fireside. 

it so happened ‘that: Judge Robbins, of: 
‘Hatlowell) passed» the nightiat Mr; Long- 
fellow'&«At-the early bour of» five o'clock! 
ohé rose ‘te take: the early sttige'to Boston. 
Ashe came<quietly into the room, witin his, 
lighted: candle, he ‘was much ‘surprised: to 
find the two boysthere, bard at. work upon) 
» the. Latid! classic’. « Though he must Ihave! 
been: ludicrously: impressed: with the folly 
and childishness of the act, he addresséd-a 
‘few words of « prophetic :encourag 
them, which on the: part-of Mr. Longfel-| 
slow bavé been! much more than fulfilled.» | 
J. Inccollége Mz, Leng fellow ‘was a diligent 
and excellent scholar in all'the brariches of 
collegiate education. But be greatly ex- 
eélied in) the classics. andin general lit- 
erature, As) Ionow> reéall: tlie seenes of 
half a century ago, I do not recollect! that’ 
he danifesteds any tedte ‘fer guoning or 
fishing or any college sports: Still; ie was 
| very odifferent from ‘bis: clissthate, Haw- 
} thorne. He, was: not enveloped in’ any 
atmosphere of. He was ever 
p ready ‘to take an: part in all disscus- 
eulotq stom 7 iT  yatox 
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sions and conversations. Hé was uvivers- 
ally loved and respected and mingled with 
his fellow-students as one of them. 

Very soon he attained the undisputed 


position of the ‘class poet. Noone ques- 
tioned bis pre-eminenée ‘fn that respect. 
~Many of his fugitive pieces were published 
and ‘his fame was extenditig: Though I 
cannot recall that he had any special ‘fati-_ 
mate, his associates were only among ‘the 
best scholars and the most cultivated and 
gentlemanly young men in the ¢lass. He 
lived in an intellectual world, and there he 
found his clioicest companionship and his 
pleasures. 
One little inchient which exerted a con- 
trolling influence over all ‘his future life ‘it 
thay be'propér here to mientiov. Mr. Long- 
fellow studied Horace with’ great entht- 
stasm.' There was one of his odés which he 
particularly admired. He bad made himself 
as familiar with it as if it were written in 
his own mother tongue, and bad translated 
it into his own glowing versé, which ri- 
valed in melody the diction of Horace. 
There was at that time residing in Bruns- 
wick avery distijguished Jawyer by the 
name of Benjamiti Orr. Beinig’a Very fine 
classical scholar, Horace: was bis pocket 


read. He was, as-one of ‘the trustees of 
Bowdoin College, accustomed to attend tlie 


classics. In consequence of his acctirate 
*scholafship, he was greatty dreaded By tite 
students. : 

The cde which’ pleased young Henty 
Longfellow so mtich was also one of his. 
favorites. -It 80 happened’ that ‘he’ called 
upon Longfellow to translate that ode at, I, 
“think; ore Senior examifiation. © The tritis-| 
lation was fluent and beautiful: Mi. ‘Orr! 
was chatmed, and eagerly inquired thé name 
of'the brilliatt'schdlar, maqs 

Soon after this'the trustées-of the college 
thet to Choose a’ professér “OF moderfi Tah-' 
guages. * Mr. Orr, whose voice was potent 
"tn tht béard, said: “Why, Mk Boriefel- 
‘low fs yout inan! ‘He'ts arf adtnifableclags- 
ical scholaf. ° 1 have seldom beard atiythiig, 
more beautiful than his’ Vetsion “6f° one. of 
thé ‘most difficult Gdés of Horace?® 2 °° 

This was the tarfing:poinf'ta the life of 
Mr. Longfellow. He Was appointed ‘pro- 
fessor of mofern langhages' and literattre 
‘at Bowdoin College, with ‘the’ privilege’ of 
- pasding several years” abroad; te prepate, 
him for the duties 6f this’ responsible sta- 
‘tion. ‘With great satisfaction hé acceptéd 
ah appointment so congenial to bis tastes, 
“His'subsequent life "had been 80’ cdtispicu- 
“ous that if does not call for any détal? here, 
ok Seni aaniitl , Ot HOT 
"BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME © 
‘oGRAND CANYON: OF THE ARK/ANSAS. 
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b basr2o8 4) BY Hw. ‘ pul T 
THe Arkanesaé River at Puedlo is avery 
‘Wangui@ stream.’ [t goes #ig-zagging along 
as dilatotily as @ boy goes to school of: 
May morning: ’ In ‘and out, among aad 
around gravelly éand-barsand long nar- 
. Yow ‘stripe’ of islands; plumy? with cotton- 
woods, tstwisting and untwisting threads 
of water seem hardly to make a respecta- 
ble river But as Soon as you ‘set /your 
“face westward ‘and folldw up theo way vit. 
has come down you fiu@! thatitiis not an 
aimless, charactériess owandeter, after all. 
, Abarrow-gaugeé railrodd ‘(the Denver and 
Rio Grande) creeps up on its left side, and is 
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‘eoripanion, from’ Whose’ pages he daily. 


annual éxaniidation of thé classes’ fp the. 
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come vertical walls and in many places rise 
almost sheer from the water. As tlie river 
curves, so must the railroad, and’the beuds 
are sharp: Often the stigine’ and ‘the first 
ear are in fall view to the right or the ‘left 
from the reat cat, ‘The river is swift and 
muddy. Boiliig chocolate, with the cream 
frothing’on"tié top, islikeit: Old snags, 
gray and’ weathdtbeaten; ‘come sailing 
past.) Now ‘and then’ an uprooted. tree 
‘drifts by, bead° down; with the roots ‘ toss- 
ing ike arms reaching for ‘belp»: The high 
banks mre of yellow sandstone, lithestone, 
and oclay.> The rocks are strangely 
rounded ‘out, like turrets and bastions. 
Sometimes they seemed to be piled up in 
thin layers; sometimes they look like solid 
béwn stone from base to top. The clay or 
sand slopes are dotted with low pine trees, 
but the trees are never’ so thick: as to. shut 
out the pallid yellow-gray tint-of the clay 
or rock on which they standy If is: an 
ugly color and in a strong'sunlightmekes a 
glare 4s unpleasantto the eye as that from 
a white surface; and much more irritdting 
to ‘the nerves; bécausey tlie colér héidg: so 
dull, it bas no business to glareand you 
cannot understand how it manages to dé it. 
Nevertheless, the panorama’of the fiver is 
a beautifal: one as’ it’ unfolds ‘mile uafter 
thile. ° It is rimmed with cottonwoods! and 
willows, | Wherever it’ wideus it! has ‘little 
“islands: dlso green: with cotton wopdd and 
witlows, and here and tiers are picturesque 
yellow log cabins surrounded by meadow 
fiekis: «The bluffs 1ddk. ‘like long limes of 
fortifications; sometimes falling! into ruin; 
sometimes as: clean: cut dnd sconiplete in 
arch)doorway, enibfasure, and tarretoas 
if they:but waited‘fof guns) As the valley 
sopens wider, the vista’ t@ the wedt is benger, 
-and mountain range after mountain range 
scomes inté sight,rising: like walls atross the 
pathway ofthe rivér; which ' sweeps ahead 
in cur vésy like a huge, 'shining sitkle, reap- 
* ing the: meadow. o: The) ieottoii wood treés 
larea@ yreat bédutycin’ the «picture. Tae 
‘icottonwood fs among treesi what the mock- 
ing Gita isiattiong birds, It cin tikeiguy 
shape 'it/likes::and) decetve your eyé; asthe 
» mocking’ bird deceives your! car. Only ‘its 
color‘betrays it. ‘Phat: isadight, brilitamt 
'gteen, almost transparent in thd spring..On 
‘the Atlantic seaboard 'thereris mo ttee tint 
to compare with it, unledés'it betlie tint ofa — 
young white’bircly inearly Jane, when it 
stands between: yow and» the sum '‘Phe 
effect of thick rotindeédanasses of this vivid 
ngreen, as deen agaliiste red sandstone: or 
‘granitic rocks; sor: tlirewn: up by the'pale 
! olive gray of the @oldtado plains, caniuot 
be described,-and. if it were: faithfully ren- 
dered ina painting would be thought crade 
or impossible.» And whes onesées this plumy 
green ‘arrayed onthe: forms of: slender, 
p drooping elms, stiff; straight poplars, eway- 
ing birches, toundstépped: sugar maples, 
fantastic sycéaniores; and even old gnarled 
and (twisted apple'trees, it is bewildering. 


) Yet ald these may be seen \imeapriciously- 
p biended: 2Zroups im the valley of the Ar- 
> kdmsas River; between Pueblo and Canyon 


City:- Canyon City, is a smali-village lying 
just at the mouth of: the Grand Canyon of 


| the Arkensas. You readh it,if you have 


‘come by' rail, just at sunset, and in the sun- 


} get light it ts picturesque: It has a back- 
ground te-the west and north of mountains, 


‘which willbepurple atethat hour and cast 


} séft dark shadows far beyond the-village, 





} out over the ; river valley: Next motsing 





you look out en 4 scene 86 changed that ft 
deemg like €nchantment. The gold has lite 
erally Girned to ashes, for the whole 


is cam pallid gray, The soil is 

arid 868 sod printed 
pe of each a foot, @hich 
went Over Se te aie ot days When ie} tn 
was mind. nidéntains ate céiiiparé 
tively Gate @80 roéky, and fie feeth 
Present a sueééssiot of oval fronts, 
pale gray Winestone or adébe clay. 
penitentiary, also of gray stone, stan Js con- 
spicudtbly ic sight. The convicts, in queer 
tights, with alternate black and white 
Stripes going round them from cbiu to 
ankles—legs, arms; body all alike—are 
raonifig to ahd fro, wheeling barrows full 
of gray stone or digging gray stone 
out of the gray fonthills. They look 
like zebras or imps in an opera. The 
stu streams full from the east on the 
bare gtay foot-bills and pale adobe clay, and 
is reflected sharply back from the mountain 
wall, without a softening shadow or break 
to the pallid glare. I have seldom seen 
anything more hopelessly ugly than Can- 
yon City of a hot morning. Yet it is some- 
thing to be picturesque and beautiful once 
ia every twenty-four hours, and of that 
Ganyon City may boast. Moreover, to be 
just to the little town, it has a wide-awake 
Jook and is growing fast. The shops are 
geod and there ere: three; hotels, all of 
twhich are tolerable. No doubt, ins few 
years it will be largely known as 8 resort 
for invalids, for the winter climate is a 
very pleasant one—much warmer and mil4- 
er than that of Colorado. Springs, and, 
therefore, better for many consumptives. 
Moreover, there are bubbling up in the 
limestone rocks atthe mouth of the Grand 
Canyon several nauseous hot: spriogs, 
variously medicated, and the class of peo- 
ple whd will drink this sort of water is a 
large and nomadic one. 

The drive from Canyon City to the top 
of the Grand Canyon is a-ten-miles climb 
up-hill, You do well if you make it in 
three hours. The road winds among low 
hills, round, pointed, conical, barren except 
for the cactuses. and pifion trees. The 
town is also sare to become a commercial 
center of importance, lying as it does at the 
mouth of thenatural:channel for the trade of 
the Upper Arkansas region and. the mining 
and agricultural districts west of the moun- 
teins. 

Fhe road is red. The hills are red, with 
here and there a cropping out of yellow lime- 
stone. Fora mile or twothe road follows the 
course of what is called, with a dismal liter- 
alness, ‘Sand Creek.” Alcreek of sand it is, 
indeed. Now and then; for a few rods, a 
darkened line: of moisture or perhaps a 
threadlike glimmiér of water; but for the 
rest only a ghastlyand furrowed chatmel, 
dry ass desert. ‘‘In the spring it is full, 
I suppose,” b seid, forgetting that: it was 
a spring morning then. ‘The driver looked 
at me with mild wonder. “‘ Never see it 
higher’n ‘tis ow,” he replied. ‘‘ Donno 
what they call’t a creek for,anyhaw.” Buta 
creelo i! must have been at some time. The 
Arkensas River is shallower: to-day by 
reason of boss of ite water. Its: bed is full 
of waterworn pebbles, dnd its banks are 
hollowed out and terraced as nothing can 
hollow and terrace except that master 
builder and destroyer, water. : 

Three miles from the Canyon. we stopped 
to buy milk at. a little ranch which we 
had named: in our hearts the year before 
‘*Eone Woman's Ranch.” We had found 
living there an elderly woman, whose bus- 
band had just died; She had buried him 
on a low hilla rod of two from the house. 
The grave was surrounded by s high paling 
made of split cedar logs. The little house 
was. comfortable, built: of adobe bricks, 
and stood in a sunny and sheltered nook. 
The farm was a good’ one, she said; and 
there were a hundred and sixty acres of 
land; but it Was asad outlook for her, the 
undertaking to Work it herself. We:had 
often thonght of her, efi wondéred now, 
as we drove up to the gate, if we sbould 
find her living. there still. She was/there, 
and with her a danghbter and grandchild. 
The lonely year of herd work had told 
on her fece, and. she was giladder 
than ever of a few moments’ chet, 
even with sirangets. Everything looked as 

peat end well-kept as before; nothing hed 
changed except the woman’s face, which 








had grown thin and Pies and the cedar 
palings around the grave, which had grown 
» white and glistening. As we drove away, 





babe fea istioth fag “ pretty” 
1s the Grand ome the rote 


Wo, Be graad sate ke pila- 
aa “34 which the rift was until the 
moment in whieh you stand on the very 
edge of the chasm and look dizzily. over 
and down there is but one thought, but 
one sense—the thought of wonder, the 
sensé of awe. Theunctl tured mind to-day 
ts but one remove from the savage mind in 
its feeling when confronted with Nature at 
her grandest. I donot know what Indi- 
ans inhabited the region of the Arkansas 
River a half century ago; but I would haz- 
ard the statement that they held many an 
unhallowed: rite.on the edge of this abyss 
and believed that the bad spirit lived in it. 
The superstition is shorne of its strength 
and definiteness .to-day, but. lingers still 
in a vague antagonism to the spot—a dis- 
position to avoid it because it is pot 
“* pretty.” 

I said that the platean in. which the rift 
is made was amphitheater-like. The 
phrase is at oncea good and.a bad one— 
bad because it is hardly possible for the 
mind to conceive of the emphitheate; 
shape without a good deal of limitation in 
size... Do what we will, the Coliseum is apt 
to rise before us whenever we use the word 
amphitheater. To picture to one's self an 
amphitheater whose central space shall be 
measured. by tens, twenties, and thirties of 
miles, shall be varied by meadow. parks and 
the forests which enclose the. parks, and 
whose circling tiers of seats shall be moun- 
tain ranges, rising higher and higher, until 
the highest, dazzling white with snow, 
seem to cleave the sky, rather than to rest 
against it—tbis is not easy. Yet .it is pre- 
cisely such an amphitheater as this that we 
arein ag.weapprosch the Grand Canyon 
of the Arkansas. From every billsummit 
that. is gained the amphitheater effect. is 
more and more striking, until at last 
its tiers of mountain walls are in full 
view,.south, west, north, and east. Then 
it ie that, walking along through the 
groves of pifion trees and seeing so far and 
so clear in all ways, one wonders where 
can be the Canyon. This isa broadmovun. 
tain-top plateau, It seems as if one might 
journey acrosgit in any direction one liked, 
and come sooner or later to the base of the; 
horizon hights, Suddenly, going south- 
ward, one finds the trees. seantier,.wider 
apart, ceasing altogether.. Thestony ground 
becomes stonier, and stonier, -until. only 
armed cactuses and thorpy shrubs keep 
foothold.in the confusion ef rocks.. Then, 
looking southward, one sees a few. rods 
ahead a strange.effect in the air. There is 
no precipice edge visible as yet; but the 
eye perceives that just beyond there isa 
break, and there against the sky looms up 
a wall whose base is.outof sight. It is 
strangely near, yet far. Between it and 
the ground you.stand.on is a shimmer of 
inexplicable. lights and reflections, This 
yall is the further, wall of the Great Canyon. 
A few steps. more and you look in., You 
have been already for. some moments 
walking on ground which was only the 
surface of an outjutting promontory of 
the nearer wall. Twelve hundred.feet be- 
low you roars the Arkansas River, pent up 
in a channel so narrow that it looks like a 
brook one might ford. On’ fts narrow, 
rims‘of ‘bank there ate lying sticks of 
wood which look like fine kindling wood. 
They are heavy railroad ties, floated down 
from the timber-lands in the mounteins. 

This. point, which it has. taken,a ten 
miles’ climb to reach, is only two! miles 
from the mouth of the Canyon, To one 
looking out: eastward through the mouth 
the plains seem but a. lower belt: of sky, 
sky and plains together making-a triangle 
of-bara of dainty color, pot up-like’a stile, 
as it were, from wall to wall of the Can- 
yon, or stretehed like @ curtain, or set like 
a band of gay tiles from eaves to. eaves of 
® huge geblexthe roof being. the sky 
Theres. io end to the fancies: one has, 
looking at these distant triangles of sky, or 
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it looks as if it might reach as many bun- 
dred feet below as above; and now it is 
broken into different slopes, as if slides 
upon slides had narrowed it below and 
widened it above. Now it is bare rock, 
lined and ‘stained and furrowed, “as if 
wrought by tools; now it is cleft from base 
to top, as if streams had leaped over and 
worn pathways for themselves. No doubt 
they did; for in these clefts are patches of 
solid green—wild currants and gooseberries 
aud spireas and many a graceful green-; 
leaved thing I did not know, The rocks 
are all granitic, the prevalent tint being 
red orgtay, with sbarp markings of black. 
Seen closer, they are a mosaic of lichens— 
gray, black, light yellowish green, and deep 
orange. They sparkle with mica and have 
here and there glistening white; pebbles of 
quartz set in their red surfaces, like snowy 
raisins {0 & crinison pudding. ‘Again and 
again you come out upon points from 
which no river can be. seen, 80. sharply do 
the walls turn and shut off the view both 
wiys. The further west you go the wilder 
and more terrible the abyss becomes, until 
the walls begin te slope down egain to the 
western plain or park, through ° which tte 
river bascome. The wall on whieh you are 
walking seems sometimes to be nothing but 
a gigantic pile of separate bowlders.. More 
than once I turned back shuddering from 
a rocky causeway in front of which the 
bowlders were so loosely poised that I 
could look down between. them, through 
fantastic window after window, inte the 
chasm below. Here and there among-these 
toppling yet immovable bowlders stood an 
old pifion tree, holding on to the reeks by 
its gnarled roots as by grappling-frons. 
About four miles up is a second canyon, 
some three or four hundred. rods long, 
leading to the right, as if the river had 
tried first to break through, there, but had 
found the mountain too strong. It is but 
a figure of ignorant speech, however, to 
say that the river broke through. . The vol- 
cano went ahead and tunneled its road. 
Water never wakes violent, way for itself; 
and whenever it does wear a channel 
through. rock. it. works. backward, as at 
Niagara. Standing on’ the edge of this 
great chasm and looking down to the har- 
row thread of foam at its bottom, one won- 
ders that even the most ignorant mind 
could for’a moment suppose that. the, 
water had cleaved the rock. It must have 
teen a mighty throe of voleanic: action 
which did it). A’ supreme moment to 
have seen, surely, if there had beemany spot, 
jast then cool enough to stand on.: The 
other day I saw a@ curious little thing-a 
silver button which had burst ‘into: an »ir- 
regular rose-shaped flower by the same 
procéss and by virtue of thesame law. It 


vwas an odd thing tobe reniinded by a 


dainty silver rose lying in the palm'of my 
hand of a vast rock-walled: canyon, with 
a fiver rushing through it; yet I 
was, for a sudden cooling made them 
both. The little silver button is heated to 
a certain point, and in the process absorbs 


oxygen. The instant it is taken out of the 


oven aud the cold airstrikes it the oxygen 
ts violently expelled, and the silver shoots 
upward, falls apart, and stiffens it fantastic 
and: irrégular points, which are wonder- 
fully petallike in their arrangement. Yet 


- they réminde@ nie instantly of the outlines 


of mahy of the: rock walls and ridges\in 
Goldrado: Perhaps, if one could go high 
enough and look dewn, one might sée in 
the great mountain ranges a similar group- 
ing, a petal-tike centering, # Titanic effior- 
eseence of a planet cooled suddenly at 
white heat. : 

It was’ late twilight when on our bome- 
ward way we stopped again fora moment 
at *' Lonely Woman's:Ranch.” | The cedar 
pailings around the lonely grave glistened 
whiter in the struggling moonlight and 
the spot looked lonelier than it: did im the 








of sky and plain, seen between the converg- 


morning. 


The woman was more profuse 
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given only a patt of her reason, ee added 
with a touching pathos in her tone: “And 
it is so lonesome for me, too.” 

In the bushes behind the house an owl 
was hooting ‘*Twohoo! hoo! hoo!” and 
as we dfove on both echoes blended 
strangely in our ears: 


“Twohoo! hoo! hod! 
Lonesome for me, too, too!” 


I 
| THE PHENEX. 
A SONNET OF MICHEL ANGELO. 
TRANSLATION BY ©. P. CRANCH, 


By fire the industrious artisan must mold 
The tron to the thought that fills his mind, 
And without fire no artist brings the gold 
To its pure quality and grade refined. 
Nor does the matchless Phenix live again 
But by thefiames. So, burning, let me die, 
Hoping to rise. more clear, amid the. train 
Enlarged by death, by time passed scath- 
less by. 
Sweet were my death and happy were. my pyre, 
If into ashes slowly burned I saw, 
Myself, no more among the dead, aspire. 
Or rather if to Heaven by natural law 
Such element ascends, then let me rise, 
Changed to a flame, straight to the heavenly 
skies. 
tts eee 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. - 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. , 


Jupee JAMESON); in: his work. on:‘‘The 
Constitutional Convention,” says that * by 
the constitution of a common Wéalth is 
meant, primarily, its make-up, that special 
adjustment of instrumentalities, powers, 
and functions by which its form and 
operation are determined. This 1s 8 cop- 
stitution considered as an objective fact.” 
He further says that the same term, taken 
in a secondary sense, means ‘‘a systematic 
written statement of such a, fact in the 
shape of formula addressed‘ to: the under- 
standing,” and that in this sétise a consti- 
tution is an ‘‘instriment of evidence.” In 
the fornter of fliese sérises thé term refers 
to, the people considered as a political 
organism, a state, a sovereign community; 
and in the latter sense it is #imiply the fun- 
damental law.of. the .people ordained and 
established as well, as written for the pur- 
pose of, instituting and organizing govern- 
ment. Professor Parsons uses the term in the 
latter sense when he says that “a constitu- 
tion is that: supreme,law. which the.nation 
itself makes, as the condition and the limita- 
tion of all the powers it will thereafter im- 





- part to its political servants.” Bouvier de- 


fines, a constitution to, be “the funda- 
mental law of a free country which charac- 
terizes the organism of a coustry and 
secures the rights.of the citizen, and de- 
terntines his main.duties as. a freeman.” 
Judge Story says that ‘‘a constitution is 
in fact. a fundamental law or 4 _basis of 
government.” 

To the American peopie the term consti- 
tution is the expression of e cherished idea. 
By it they understand the formulated char 
ter of a government established and organ 
ized by their own ‘authority, clothed with 
neh, powers as they eee fit to grant, subject 
to such restraints as they choose to impose, 
and, as to any future changes, amenable to 
their sovereign. pleasure. The original 
‘sovereignty resides in themselves as a body 


politic; and so far as sovereignty resides ip. 


governmental agents it is there solely by 
delegated authority. The constitution 


can unmake it, It was not in the first in- 
stance forced upon them and cannot con- 
tinue against their will. It is, in their estt- 
mate as well a6.in fact, the fundamental 
law which a free people impose upon them- 
selves and by which they define and char- 
acterigetheir,political life. . ,. 

The Government of the. United, Saige 
exists ad operstes under, a charter, wh’. 





declares itself to be ‘this Constitution /for 


j 
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in reference to its origin, says that it was 
ordained and established by ‘‘ the people of 
the United States.” It is also self-pro- 
claimed, not only as a law, but as ‘the. 
supreme law” throughout the United States. 
It confers the same quality upon all laws 
enacted and all treaties made in pursuance 
of its-authority. In forma written charter, 
itis what Lieber calls an enacted constitu- 


tion, in distinction from one that is cumu-, 


rey or the gradual growth of time. It 
can, be changed whenever the requisite 

shall determine to do so. As ex- 
isting in. language, it represents the political 
organism known as the United. States, 1t 
is a systematic statement of the instrument- 
alities, powers, and functions of this or- 
ganism, of the purposes for which it exists, 
and of the means by which these putposes 
are to be attained. .What ‘‘the people of 
the United States” are as-a political body; 
what is the character of the government 
under which they choose to live; what are 
the powers granted to this government and 
what the restraints imposed upon it~these 
and the like questions‘are to be answered.by 
simply reading and understanding the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Itis not a 
monunient of words perpetuating the mem- 
ory of a dead organism, merely pointing 
to what was; but, rather, the declaration of 
what ie, as the constitution or fuodamental 
law of a lving people: 

This, however, is ndt the onlysystematic 
statement of a government to which ‘the 
term constitution in this country is applied. 
Coniprehended within the territory of the 
United States and embracing the same peo- 
ple, there’are ‘to-day thirty-seven distinct 
political organisms called states ; and each 
one of these states has a constitution, or- 
dained and‘ established’ by the authority of 
the people of that state,’ These state con- 
stitutions, in many respects ‘analogous to 
the:Constitution‘of thé United! States, are 
the constitations of bodies politic; they 
have ‘the written form; they are: enacted 
constitutions; they can’ be chawged by the 
will of the people; they delegate power | 
and invpose restraints tipon power; and, 
subject to the Constitution of the United 
States, they are the supreme law in the 
several states, They provide for govern- 
ment within state boundaries and describe 
the government for which they provide. 
They ate all constructed after one general 
model, being republican constitutions)‘and 
so distributing governmental powers:a¢'to: 
create three distinct ‘and separate depart- 


‘\ments of law agency. Pat all these con- 


stitutions together and add thereto the Con- 
stitution. of the United States, and in the 
ageregate we have theentire constitutional 
law of this country—as a whole, presenting 
the grandest exhibition of human wisdom 
in matters of political jurispradence — 
the world hts ever seen)’ 

Comparing ‘the two systems of constitu 
tional law together—that’ of tlie United 
Stites and that of the several states—we 
find that, although they are-similaf in- many 
respects, they, nevertheless, show’ véry 
marked differences. The one . is the con¢ 


stitution of a mation, and the others aré thé: 


constitutions of separate parts of that na 
tion. The one is the suprente law of the 


whole land, and the others, subject to this’ 


supreme law, are the supremé lawé of put. 
ticular parts of thé whole. The Gover 
ment established by the Constitution of thé 
United States ts exctustvely one of enumer-: 
ated’ powers, and strictly limited to the 
powers thus énutherated. It acts under 
grants of power, and whatever ‘Dy fair. con- 

struction is embraced in these pratité it cat 


a6, and this is all that it catt do: It catinot | 


excded the grants without exceeditig its 
adthority. It is not enough to stiow that's 
voto” is not forbidden. Tt mtist be shown 
that it is positively authorized, either in 
express teriis or by necessary implication. 
State constitutions on the ‘other band, 
establish governments tiot on the basi of 
enlimerdated powers, but of ‘al’ géWert- 
mental powers, with the exception of those 
withdrawn from the states by the National 
Constitution andthess which are expressty 
déjited by these constitutfon’, = 

CO; cat legivlaté’ otily ‘ds it i¢ 

Re to d6'86 ; buf the jurisdiction of 
u State: légistatare ‘extends? to alt subjects: 
on which it is not forbidden to le 


li the’ Nations! Oovstitution we" look f 
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the United States of America,” and which, | grants of legislative power, and in state con- | authoritative legislation; and if permitted 


stitutions for limitations upon such power, 
assuming. that under the former no power 
can be.exercised thatis mot granted, and 
that under the }. ior the. whole body of 
such power may b: exercised, except as 
‘ Mmited by,these +1 _’e: constitations. or by 
that of the Unit:.: States. The Supreme 
Coort of the U ised States, in the case of 
The Township of Pine Grove’ vs; Talcott 
| said: 

‘*Congress can pass no Jaws but such as 
the Federal Constitution ee. or by 
necessary implication permits, The legis- 
lative. power of a:state extends to every- 
thing witbin the sphere of such power, ex- 
- as itis restricted by the Federal Con- 

ution or that of the state.” 


So, also, in comparing constitutional with 
stafute law, we meet a distinction of the 
utmost consequence in our political system. 
Statute law, as an expression of the will 
of the people, proceeds from a legislative 
body existing and acting under the author- 
ity and subject to the restraints of con- 
stitutional law. The latter, as Professor 
Parsons well says, is ‘‘the law of the 
law.” It is primary in point of time, su 
‘preme in point of rank, and fundamental 
as the basis upon which statute law must 
rest. I€ ig not, the creature of ordimary 
lesislation; but. of the people, expressing 
their will “in relation to the struGture of 
the government, the extent and distribution 
of its powers, the modes and principles 
of its operation, and the apparatus of 
checks and balances proper to insure .ils 
integrity and continued existence.” It 
is the law ofthe government and_ the 
law of.those who administer it.. Less vo- 
luminous than a municipal code, it never- 
theless fixes the settled policy of the state 
or nation and makes the gowermment a 
government of laws, and not merely one of 
men. It endows the ruler, with. necessary 
legal functions, and at the same.time seeks 
so to restrain jim, as to protect the people 
against the abuses of power. It says to 
him: “Thus far, but no further.” Of all 
the means to secure these two,ends—name- 
ly, power in the ruler and proper restraints 
thereof—an, established constitution of 
govermment,is the best; and of all the 
forms, most. eertain to realize both the 
written form is unquestionably the best, 


It follows, asa necessary corollary, that 
when. constitutionallaw and. statute law 
ate in conflict with each other in any case 
to which they both apply the latter is note 
inoreality, law at all, As early vas 1608 
the Supreme Court of ‘the United States; 
in the ease of» Marbury 0% Madison, -laid 
down this principle and. on itis basis refused 
to carry into-effect an act of Congress... In 
respect to thé question before the Court it 
pronounced the act unconstitutional. . It 
held the Constitution tebe the paramount 
authority; and, hence, said that ‘‘ an act of 
Congress repugnant; to the Constitution is) 
notlaw.” - It, moreover, claimed the right, 
with # proper case before it; to pronounce 
any'such ldwnull and void and miake it so 
by judicial action. Thé* principles: laid 
down thosearly in this case have’ become 
the standard doctrine in) this country. 
While it is‘traé that no’ private ‘individual 
can. #uthoritafivély determine whether a 
law is constitutional or not, it is equally 
trie thatan untonstitutional law conférs 
no immunities and imposes no! obligations. 
It fs nll dad voidoad mits, Constitutions 
i thig country Coritrol legislation, and any 
act of a légistative body which, whether 
by mistake Or design; disregards thelr cov- 
trol fs not legiviation, whatever may be 
the réguldrity of its form. Constitations 
afé not made by legistative acts and they 
are not alférable by these acts. 

Ané if there is aty dtie thing tm our po- 
litical system in: to Which the peo- 
ple should be watctYful, t6 ‘which ‘they 
should adhere with unsleeping fidelity, and 
which they should sustain by a’ unénhitious 
public séitimént, ‘then that thing is the 
absolute supréntacy of eonstifutiorial law. 
The wotst thing that Congress can dé is’to 
pass # Taw that violates thé Cotistitntion of 
the United States; and the worst’ thing 
tht # etate Tepishetiire cuit do i¢ to pass a 
law that violaté#dithér this Constithtion or 


dlenemtary frame- 
work ‘of political” soctety: Yt ts a-grave | 
pffeade ft the form ead” uiider the dbver of 





to stand unrebuked and uncorrected it be- 
comes @ precedent not only dangerous ia 
itself, but which needs only to be repeated 
sufficiently often to subvert the whole gov- 
erpmental fabric. Popular government has 
no guaranty for its safety or continuance 
exeept in its: constitution and ina public 
sentiment that sustains it. Without this 
the ship of state is at sea with neitber 
compass nor-rudder. The men who trifle 
with constitutions, whether in the state of 
popular fory or for seemingly desirable 
ends, or by legislative or judicial construc- 
tion are, either wittingly or unwittingly, 


' the enemies of the general safety. Next 


to the law of God himself there is nothing 
in this world so sacred as constitutional 
law. It is first im importance to a free 
people and the very last thing to be sur- 
rendered. 

ee 


KING OF THE CLOVER. 
BY ANNIE HERBERT. 


AWAY and away over crimsoning meadows 
A jubilee breaks through the chorus of 


dune, 
The purple-eyed lilecs lean out from their 
shadows, 7 
And answers my heart to the rollicking 
tune: 
| “Hail, bonny brown rover! crowned King of 
the Clover?’ 


We have missed yo and mourhed you and 
time’s of the wing ; 
But with breezes atid bobolinks up in the 
morning 
;My soul follows! sunward, dull destiny 
storning, 
To sing like a poet and live like a king. 


Oh! to dwell bat a day with my rapttrous 
rover, 
Apatt fromthe close, liackneyed ronnd of 
the world ! 
To revel and sing till the starlight plays over 
The.cool, leafy tent where his pinions are 
furled:! 
What sharing, of losses, what shifting of 
crogses 
The,Jong days would note en their leaves 
* turning by, 
While‘the robins would know, {fn their 
“ green doorway hidden, 
That, trusting the love that no ood has 
forbidden, 
We were lords of our heritage, Robert und I. 


. 
Ah! Robert, you saint! gazing up into 


Heaven, 
Whilé the willow bough ‘sways with your 
melody strong, 
Do you ¢ovef new sins to be straightway for- 
given, 
Skimming low to the dust inthe rusb of 
your song? «>. 
Tlough * slightly erratic, your neighbor, 
rheumatic,,. 
Shall not make me belieye you are given to 
drink: 
It is envy that points what your rivals are 
telling ; : 
“Tis the note of « ctow, wittr a Hoarseness 
repelling, 


| ‘Phat slanders the sowlof niy brave bobo- 


«> liak. 


Whir-r-r-a-leé! spink, machree! Now, when 
bright Mrs. Lincoln 
Retires from the world, and the gossips 


take note, 
What’ plan of support for young muerte do 
you think on? 
Do you hold a convention and feed them 
©: By vote? 
Perhaps for God’s manna’ they pipe: their 
hosanna, 
Or @ nestful and need give you provident 
' hands. 
When love runneth over the life can but 
show it; 
When bards miss your measure the world 
may not know it, 
Bat the song takes a minor that God under- 
stands. : 
Sing and swing, bobolink, flash the lore of 
dune meadows, 


_ Pour out your fall being in ecstasy fine; 
There will be time enough by and by tor the 
i shadows 
And souls clothed in sunlight should 
sparkle and shine. 
For the song briniing over green billows of 
od @over ; 
God mede you to ride on a rayiturous wave, 


And when your boon comrades have ceased . 
to remember 
| You selon tn es heart, where there | 


Ana Ded sal verge ne overt the 


.BeCt. 


| prévafleain’ Ei 





THE LATE DR... TREGELLES... 
BY PROF. EZRA ABBOT, D.D., LL.D: 


THE most eminent English scholar in thé 
department of textual criticism as applied 
te the Greek Testament, second only, to 
Tischendorf in the extent and,importance 
of his labors in this. field of learning, bas 
after a few, months, as we learn by recent 
intelligence, followed his illustrious com- 
peer to the grave. Dr. Tregelles died at his 
residence, in Plymouth, England, on. the 
24th of April last, after having been dis- 
abled for about five years by a.shock of 
paralysis, which literally struck the pen 
from his hand as he. was revising.the con- 
cluding chapters of the Book of Revelation. 
The circumstances attending his last ituess 








| were thus remarkably similar to those in 


the case of Tischendorf, who, though 
spared to complete the. text of his eighth 
and most important critical edition of the 
Greek Testament, wassoon after prostrated 
by a stroke of apoplexy, followed by paraly- 
sis, and compelled to leaye the long-desired 
Prolegomena unwritten...The coacluding 
part of the text of Tregelles’s edition was 
published in 1872, by the aid of some.of 
his,friends; but the Prolegomena lsive not 
yet appeared, 

Samuel Prideaux Tregelles({the name is 
pronouasced in three syllables, Tre,gel-les) 
was, born. at Falmouth, in, Cornwall, En. 
gland, January 30th, 1813. His parents, be- 
longed to the Society of Friends and he 
was for a time ,connected. with that re- 
ligious body. Afterward he became asgo- 
cieted. with the Plymouth Brethren, .but 
ultimately disengaged himself, from, .that 
He was educated, according. to, Alli- 
bone, at the Classical Grammar, School,ia 
Falmouth, frou 1825. to 1828; bet weenJ 828 
and.1834. he ,was employed .in the. iron 
works at North Abbey, , Glamorganshire; 
and. afterward. (1835-36). was , engaged 
in, private ,tuition at; Falmouth... Though 
lacking , the: adyantages,,of a, univess- 
ity, education, .he.was full. of .segolar- 
ly zeal and. devoted,, bimself.. with,.spe- 
cial .eampesiness ;to the . study . of. the 
Scriptures in the. original, languages and 
some of the oldest versions, particularly 
the Syriac. His interest in, the study) of 
Hebrew was shown .by his translation, of 
Gesenius’s ‘‘ Hebrew Lexicon,” published, 
bythe Bagsters; in) 1847, and .by seme, ele- 
mentary works, as »‘‘ debrew |, Reading 
Lessons”’. (1845), an;interlineary “ Hebrew 
Psalter,” and: ‘‘ Heads of Hebrew Gram- 
mar” (1852).: He; had also:a share-in«the 
preparation. of severak other important 
aids to: biblical study, in tome of which 
his name does not .appear—as ‘*.Fhe Eo. 
ghishman’s Hebrew and @baldee Concord: 
afite' to ‘the Old Testament” (2843), ** The 
Englishman’s Greek Concordance to the 
New Testament” (1889), and, ‘‘ The English 
Hexapla,” published by the Bageters;im1841, 
for which he wrotethe very Valuable “ His: 
torical Account of the English Versions 
of the Scriptures” which. was prefixed to 
iton its first issue, (In \later:impressions 
of the work, owing, T bélieve, to some'dis: 
agreement between Dr, Tregellés and the 
publishers, a different, “Historical Ac. 
count,” less full and compretensive, was” 
substituted. The latter is ascribed to the 
Rey. Christopher Anderson.) 

As ‘early as Augtst, 1888, Dr. Tregelies 
had formed the plan of 'a critical editton of 
the-Greek Testament, to be founded solely 


| ow dneient atithoriti¢s, and had prépated a 


specimen’; but tis first ‘published eésay ‘in 
the départment ‘of textual criticism was 
‘The Book of Revelation in Greek, Edited 
from Ancient’ Authorities, with a New En- 
iglish Version and Vaitious Readings” (Lon 
don, 1844). “This work at once commanded 
the respect of scholars for the care and 
thoroughness with which’ it was executed, 

though it was in ditec? opposition to “the 
spirit of superstitiots teverence which then 
na’ for the’ sé-called 
“Received Text.” “After its publication 
'Dr. Tregelles devoted himself in earnest to 
the preparatidn of a critical ‘edition of the | 
Greek Péstament, the prospectus of which 
was issued in 1848. The text was to be 
formed on the authority of the oldest 
Greek manuscripts and versions and the 
icitations of ‘early ecclesiastical ‘writers, 
includttg ‘Busebtds, with’ an ‘accurate 
statement’ of’ the evidence, fi the” civé’ 
of si iniportiint’ “Variations, both ‘for 
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and against the readings adopted. The 
“ Received Text” was justly treated as hav. 
ing no autbority in itself and no account 
was made of the great mass of cursive 
manuscripts. Completeness and accuracy 
in the exhibition of the evidence of the wit- 
nesses used were especially aimed at. To 
this end Dr. Tregelles personally collated 
with extreme care nearly all the known 
uncial manuscripts in the libraries of 
Europe of which the text had not before 
been published, visiting the Continent for 
this purpose in 1845-46, 1819-50, and 1862. 
He also collated some specially important 
cursive manuscripts and the ‘‘Codex Amia- 
tinus,” supposed to be the oldest known 
manuscript of the Latin Vulgate. In his 
edition of the Greek Testament the text of 
the Vulgate is printed from this manuscript, 
the variations of the Clementine edition 
being given in the margin. For the Gos- 
pels be collated twelve uncials, EG HI>K 
MRUXZTIA, and thecursives 1 33 69; 
for the Acts H L (formerly G), and 18 31 
61; forthe Pauline Epistles D FL M, 17 
37, 47; and the cursive 14 for the Apoca- 
lypse. Heso marked the variations that be 
could produce a copy of every MS. that he 
collated, line for line; he also traced a 
page of each in fac-simile. Itis very for- 
tunate that allthese uncials, with the ex- 
ception of Z, the Dublin palimpsest, some 
parts of which Tregelles restored by a 
chemical application, were also collated in- 
dependently by Tischendorf, and that 
Tischendorf and Tregelles compared their 
notes, taking pains in cases of discrepancy 
to ascertain the true reading by careful 
re-examination. 

Few persons are aware what sacrifices of | 
time, labor, money, and health were re- 
quired for the work thus briefly described. 
Of pecuniary remuneration or even reim- 
bursement there was no bope. The price 
of Ds. Tregelles’s proposed edition (three 
guineas) was such as to preclude an exten- 
sive sale and the number of subscribers 
was ‘very limited. The work of collating 
an ancient manuscript demands, even under 
favorable cireumstances, the closest atten- 
tion and unbounded patience. Not to 
speak of palimpsests, as R’and Z, the diffi- 
culties presented by such a manuscript as 
D of the Pauline Epistles (“‘ Goder Claro- 
montanus"’), with its numberless alterations 
by many later hands, alf requiring to be 
carefully discriminated, can hardly be esti. 
mated. In the case of the very important 
cursive Manuscript numbered 83 in the 
Gospels, 18 in the Acts, 17 in the Pauline 
Episties, ‘which hasbeen grievously in- 
jured by damp, Dr. Tregelles remarks: 

“In the Book of Acis the leaves were so 
firmly stuck together that when they ‘were 
separated the ink bad adhered rather to 
the opposite page than to its own; so that in 
many leaves the MS. can only be read by 
observing how the ink has set off (as wouid 
be said of a printed book), and thus read- 
ing the Greek words backward. 1 thus ob- 
tained the reading of every line from many 
pages where nothing could be seen on the 
page itself In some places where part 
of a leaf is wholly gone, from ‘decuy, the 
writing which was once on it can be read 
from the set off.”—‘‘ Account of the Printed 
Text of the Greek New Testament,” p. 162. 
No wonder that Dr. Tregelles should speak 
of this MS. as wearisome to his eyes and 
“ exhaustive of every faculty of attention.” 

One great object of Dr, Tregelles in. visit- 
ing Rome, in 1845, was to obtain the priy- 
ilege of collating the famous Vatican man- 
uscript No. 1209 (B). His earnest. efforts, 
however, were unsuccessful. He .was 
tantalized by.being often permitted to look , 
at it, but was not allowed to transcribe any- 
thing; and if he looked too long the two 
prelati, he tells us, would snatch the book 
out of his hand. He was deprived, of 
course, of the we of pen, ink, and paper; 
but it is said that hecontrived to nu e some 
important readings on his nails. 

The only manuscript edited. by Dr. Tre- 
gelles was the ‘‘ Codex Zacynthius,” a pal- 
impsest of great value belonging to the 
Library.of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, in London, and containing about 
342 verses of the Gospel of Luke. This was 
published ‘n 1861. 

In the extent of his contribations to our 
stock of critical muterial Dr. Tregelies , 
was far surpassed by Tischendorf, who, in 
successive journeys to the East, secured 
rich manuscript treasures, crowning all 
with the great discovery of the ‘‘ Codex 
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Sinaiticus.’ Tischendorf's editions of. the 
texts of biblical manuscripts, published by 
him for the first time, or for the first time 
accurately, comprise no less than seventeen 
large quarto and five folio volumes, not 
eounting the ‘‘Aneedota Sacra et Profana” 
and the ‘‘ Notitia Codieis Sinaitici.” But 
Dr. Tregelles did much more than Tischen- 
dorf to illustrate and enforce the principles 
on which a critical- edition of the Greek 
Testament should be based, and to estab- 
lish, by what he called ‘comparative crit- 
icism,” the right of a few of the oldest man- 
uscripts to outweigh a vast numerical] major- 
ity of later authorities. : He did far more than 

any other writer to overcome the blind and 

unreasoning prejudice which existed’ in 

England in favor of the texius receptus avd 

which prized the inaecurate and uncritical 

edition of Scholz on account of. its de- 

merits. The change of opinion on this 

subject in conservative England within the 

last thirty years is marvelous, amounting 

almost toa revolution. The language in- 

dulged in by Bloomfield in the preface to 

bis Greek Testament about the ‘‘ temerity ” 

of Griesbach and “‘his perpetual and, for 
the most part, neediess cancelings and 

alterations of all kinds” would now sound 

very strange, unless perhaps from Dr. Bur- | 
gon or some kindred spirit. Though the 

treatises of Prof. Porter and Dr. Davidson, 

the works of the Rev. T. 8. Green, the art- 

icles of Prof. Westcott and Mr. Hort, and 

the later editions of Alford’s Greek Testa- 

ment have contributed to this result, yet to 

Dr. Tregelles the credit of effecting the 

change is pre-eminently due. His views 

were presented partly in his *‘Book of 

Revelation,” etc., already mentioned, partly 

in valuable articles in Kitto’s Journal..of 
Sacred Literature, but most fully.in his 

work entitled “An Account of the Printed 

Text of the Greek New Testament, with 

Remarks on its Revision upon Critical 

Principles” (London, 1854), and bis ‘‘In- 

troduction to the Textual Criticism 

of the ‘New Testament,” published 

in 1856, as part of Vol. IV of Horne’s 

“Introduction,” etc., 10th edition, These 

two volumes are. far from being super- 

seded by the later and valuable ‘* Introduc- 

tion” of Dr. Scrivener, who represents a 

different school of criticism, fighting gal- 

lantly for the rights of :the cursive manu- 

scripts to our beter knowledge, of which 

be has contributed so much. But the two 

last works of Dr. Scrivener, compared 

with his earlier writings, especially with 

his ‘‘ Supplement to the Authorized Version 

of the New Testament,” published in 1845, 

will show how great progress even he has 

made under the influences to which I have 

referred. Tbe reaction in favor of the few 

very ancient MSS. has, indeed, gone so far 

that there seems to be a tendency in cer- 

tain quarters to greatly overestimate the 

absolute authority of some of the oldest 

witnesses to the text and to regard a read- 

ing supported by the Vatican manuscript 
(B), with one or two of its: usual allies, as 
something to be defended at all» hazards. 

There is also a disposition to put aside all 

considerations of intertial evidence and to 
rest in what may be termed a purely diplo- 
matic text. Such a procedure will, un- 
doubtedly, save an editor a deal, of trouble- 
some thinking, and a lovely appearance of 
consistency may. be ; preserveds .. but: in 
every critical question we are bound to in- 
quire what hypothesis will best explain all 
the phenomena. Every considefation which 
may bearon the’ matter should be fairly 
weighed. Tosbut one’s eyes to internal 
evidence or any other evidence is simply 
arbitrary, : 

After long delays, the First Part of Dr. 
Tregelles’s edition of the Greek Testament, 
containing the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark, was issued in 1857; Part II (Luke 
and John) in 1861. Soon after the publica- 
tion of this part.the overtasked editor was 
visited by a stroke of paralysis and was fora 
long time unable to resuine hig work. Paris 
ILL—V, however, were issued in 1865, 1869. 
1870; and Part VI (Revelation), as has 
already been mentioned, in 1872... 70% 

The preparations for this cditiom bave 
been in part described above. It should be 
added that special paive was taketi to ex- 
‘hibit accurately the readings of the mosi 
important ancient versions: For the thi. 
opic Dr. Tregalles bad the assistance of Mr. 


Frevost, of the British Museum, and for 


im the case of different readings’ are ‘indi- 


‘we now possess, through the labors. of 


‘deviation from, the doctrines which he 





the Armenian of Dr. Rieu. ‘The quotations 
of the Earlier Christian Fathers were also 
carefully given from personal examination: 
The edition is beautifully and accurately 
printed and the clearness of arrangement 
leaves little or nothing to be desired.’ ‘It 
has one decided advantage over that of 
Tischendorf—several grades of probability 


? 


iy 


cated, a reading nearly ‘equal in : value to 
that in the text being placed in the margin, 
etc. ; 
In,the Gospels Dr. Tregelles had not the 
benefit of the Binaitic manuscript ‘or the 
accurate knowledge of the Vatican, which. 


Tischendorf, Vercellone, and Cozza.': in 
some Other respects his critical. apparatus 
was less complete than that used for the 
last edition of Tischendorf, who through- 
out the long-protracted issue of his eleven. 
Lieferungen (1864-72) enjoyed the great 
advantage of having the successive parts 
of Dr. Tregelles’s edition published in ad- 
vance of his own. 

It is understood that Dr. Tregelles, be-, 
fore the complete deprivation of strength. 
which marked the later period of his ill- 
ness, dictated notes for the Prolegomena’ 
of his’ Greek Testament, which, it is 
hoped, may ere long be published. 

This great work of Dr, Tregelles will 
not meet all the demands of the critical 
student; it ignores a considerable portion, 
though not often a decisive portion, of the 
evidence for the various readings; but it is 
by far the most important original contri- 
bution which England has made in the 
present century to the establishment of a 
pure text of the Greek Testament. It is a 
monument of the most conscientious, dis- 
interested, and arduous labor, prosecuted 
with indomitable perseverance and zeal, — 
under discouraging circumstances, for a 
bigh end. The author has eatned a title to’ 
the warmest gratitude of all who are in- 
terested in the study of'the New Testa- 
ment. 

We can only glance at the other publica- 
tions of Dr. Tregelles. The most impor- 
tant of these is perhaps his edition of the 
famous “ Muratorian Canon,” the earliest 
catalogue of the books of the New Testa- 
ment, of which he published a fac-simile 
with copious notes and critical discussions, 
Oxford, 1867, 4to. Other writings of his 
are ‘‘ Remarks on the Prophetic Visions‘of 
the Book of Daniel” (1847) ‘with notes, and 
a“ Defense'of its Authenticity,” also issued 


separately (1852); “ Historic Evidence of | | 


the Authorship and ‘Transmission of the! 
Books .of ‘the New: Testaihent (1852), a! 
lecture; also‘ elaborate articles’ im Kitto’s 
Journal -of Sacred ° Literatureand ‘the 
Cambridge Journal of Classical: and Sacred 
Philology, someof which—as those :on 
The: Original': Language “of «:Matthety’s ‘ 
Gospel and iThe Jansenists — were also 
published indepesdently. Hercontributed ) 
to §mith’s *Dictionary:.of the Bible” . 
valuable articles ‘on the Ancient: Versions, 
and, judging from interndl.:evidence,;the 
general articles; Manuscripts and. Palimp- 
sest in Cassell’s:‘! Bible Dictionary.” and, 
the articles on; particular.manuscripts—as ; 
Alexandrian,;:.Augiensis, .; Beze.: Codex; 
Claromontacus, Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, etc.— , 
in thet.work, are from his pen); « 

Dr. Tregelles was a man of great, simplic- 
ity of character and deep religious feeling; 
a. devout -believer,in, the; plenary | verbal | 
inspiration of the, Scriptures and in) the 
doctrines usually denominated evangelical. 
For any form.of, “rationalism ” or apy | 


regarded as fundamental he bad no tolera, 
tion. In translating, the ‘‘ Hebrew Lexicon 
of Gesenius” he accordingly deemed it his 
duty to, insertmany notes of , warning 
against what he regarded as perverse and 
dangerous explanations.of particular pas- , 
sages by;that eminent scholar; and. when 
the second volume of Horne’s “ Introduc-., 
tion,” edited by Dr. Davidson, was. issued | 
he, published a;solemn protest against its 

heresies, . Whether or. not. his, zeal .was 
always. enlightened need not. be discussed. 
1t was honest and not prompted by malev-, | 
olence; big denunciations were, uttered , 
more in sorrow than in anger. Rp epee 
| The great, merits, and sacrifices of, this, | 
self-denying scholar were not wholy unap-:4 
preciated, thoygh they surely deserved a 


sine 


ever received. “In “1850 tlie University of 
St. Andrew's ‘conférred* apdn” him the: 
degree of doctor of laws, and Waring the 
laiter part of his life he recéived from the 
civil list a pension amounting; to £200 per 
annom. Hé was chosen a membér 6f the 
British committee now engaged in the 
revision of the atithorized English version ’ 
of the Bible, tiough the failure of his 
health prevented him from taking an active 
part in the work. : kD oA 

Dr. Tregelles leaves behind him a widow, 
the sympathizing shater of his ‘labors, but 
nochildren. Rare indeed are the examples 
of such patient, unwearied, self-sacrificing 
devotion to a noble object as his ‘life pre- 
sents, and ever honored be his memory! 
———rrr 


A PROPHECY. IN A. PREFIX. 
BY ‘THE HEV. BENJAMIN 7. TANKER, 








Nor long ago, in conversation’ with a 
friend, Rev. Fielder Israel,» pastor vof the 
Unitarian congregation © in,Wilmington, 
Del., be suggested to me »the propriety, if 
not, indeed, the necessity, of dropping the 
prefix ‘‘African” from the title of our Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Since then the Atlanta Methodist Advocate, 
in retort for strictures made in reference to 
the projected Marietta-st. Methodist Episco- 
pal church, Auanta, Ga., took occasion to 
refer to that same prefix, ‘‘African,” ac- 
cepting it as prima facia evidence of the 
spirit ‘of caste in the Negroes of said 
church. ; | » 7 

And, generally speaking, that title is a 
rock of offense to a great many folks, both 
white and colored, It is the jointof the 
harness oftenest almed at by those who 
think that our existence, especially our 
progress, is detrimental to the best interest 
ofthe Negro in particular and the country 
in general. Possibiy a word in regard to it 
might. be of interest to the public, That 
we are not “Africans” none know. better 
than ourselves. To begin with, the’ word 
itself is exceedingly general—just as gen- 
eral as is Buropean or Asiatic. To. say 
that a man was a European would not be 
to designate him with the exactness neces- 
sary to unmistakable identification, In 
taking held of such an one the danger 
would-be of. mistaking a Frenchman for a 
German—a thing not to be thought of 
sinee the day of Sedan. .S0 of the Asiatic 
—in-catcbing a pig-tail, he might ‘‘catch a 
Tartar,” hs 

To say one is an African does not say 
that he is 4 Negro, as are those mainly who 
compose the A. M. E..Church; -for all 
Africans ‘are not Negroes, just as are not all 
Europeans Germans, nor all Asiatics Tar- 
tars; The men, then, of. the, African 
Methodist. Episcopal- Church .-are. only 
Africans in the most general sense imagin- 
able—their name to: the centrary. . Why 
ithe Fathers made choice of this prefix bos 
to.our mind something of the prophetic in 
it. ..That,they. should have, some prefix to 
the name of the church they were about to 
organize,was to be expected... Ostracised 
as.they were, socially, and. ecclesiastically, 
in thus naming, they simply, deferred. to a 
necessity—-the, necessity of their, environ- 
ments, But why, take the indefinite Af- 


| rican?» Why not take the name Negro— 


definite in, their day even, to. severity? 
Negro was the word most generally used 
in pointing out the clasg of persons of 
which the new. organization was.to be. com- 
posed. The literature of the Colonization 
Society—organized, by the way, the very 
same, year—though it had Africa in view, 
yet invariably speaks of “ Negroes,” , So, 
too, the literature of the Friends .of the 
same.and the. preceding period, So of the 
‘whole country.. General Jackson did not 
call “Africans”, to the defense. of New 
Orleans, but. ‘‘Negroes.”. In fact, Negro 
was the word properly and almost univers- 
ally used by those whospoke of the Blacks. 
Why then did not Richard Allen and his 
cotemporaries use the word—wby. not 
christen their infant organization the ‘‘ Ne 
gro Methodist Episcopal Chnrebh ? Itcan- 
not be that they were prejudiced against 
the name; for in that early day it had not 
the bad odor of two. g& As we have said, 
te our mind, there is something of the 
prophetic in the fact. of etheir calling it 
‘African. fos 
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‘to “blindfold men when they are ‘called to 
play the role of prophets. On the con-: 
trary, it is, most usual to blindfold them 
end have them. walk ways and utter say- 
ings they know not, neither comprehend. 
Peter in his general epistle says. as much 
of the olden prophets: ** Of which salvation 
the prophets have inquired and searched 
diligently, who prophesied of the grace 
}that should come unto you: searching 
what; or what manner of time the spirit 
of Christ which was in them did sig. 
nify.” 

Commenting upon these words, an ac- 
knowledged. critic, referring to the old 

. seers, says: ‘‘They themselves did not 
know the time when. these things were to 
take place; nor the people among. and by 
whom he [Jesus] was to suffer.” It was 
thus, we opine, that God dealt with the 
men who organized the largest and most 
influential body’ ‘of Christian Negro- 
Africans in the world. By leading them 
to appropriate to, themselves the name 
* African,” the full import of which they 
failed. to comprehend, he would have 
them link irrevocably their religious destiny 
with. the continent whence their forefathers 
eame; and he would do this over and above 
any intention on their part. God would 
havé them build not only wiser, but infin- 
itely vaSter than they knew. To~ have 
called themselves Negro Methodists would 
simply have been to generalize themselves 
with any of the black or deeply-colored 
racesof theearth: But to be called African 
is to. have “local habitation and a 
name.’ 

Singularly enough we, their deseendantd: 
hold to the God-given name with strangest 
end strongest tenacity. The majority of us 
fight the Colonization Society and .spurn 
Liberia; with the mighty continent. itself. 


Yet, forreasons few if any of us fully com-. 


prehend, we hold to the title African and 
even glory in it as a rallying cry. 

“Oh! no,” said I to the Rev. Mr. Israel, 
‘‘we canpot drop that .title, There is a 
prophecy init.” 

And there is a prophecy in it—a prophecy 
that shall find aniple fulfillment in the day 
of which the Psalmist says: ‘‘ Thy people 
shall be willing in the day of thy power.” 
The Negro Christians of the Republic are 
not willing as yet to take the burden of 
Africa upon their hearts, nor are they 
ready; but they will.be both willing and 
ready in the day of. God’s power. «As 
an omen of that “willingness” is our 
present unwillingness to part with that 
which is to us as a title-deed, even our 
name. In théday of prophecy that un- 
willingness will be turned to a most glo- 
rious willingness; and Ethiopia, through 
the instrumentality of her own scattered 
children, shall stretch out her bands unto 
God. 

rr 


SOME GLIMPSES OF THE SEVEN. 
TZENTH "IN BOSTON. 


‘Wanie Gtcnaciadiog the bargain for a 
window 6n “*new” Wasbington ‘Street, 
from which to witness the procession on the 
sevénteenth of June, I asked the lessee at 
‘what hour be thought it -vould be wise to take 
possession of it,,he replied eight o'clock, but 
‘certainly not later than nine.” 
cession was to move from a point several 
miles distant,.at an hour ‘‘ not earlier than 
half-past eleven.” And the answer of the 
lessee indicated the popular expectation as 
to the pressure which the day was to put 
upon the streets, hightened perhaps a little 
by a very natural desire to tone up a cus- 
tomer’s sense of the advantages of position 
whicb had been secured by the payment of 
a five-dollar bill. 

It was a few minutes after nine when our 
little party reached the window; but there 
was no time in all the day, including the 
four hours occupied by the passing of the 
procession, when the two ladies, the two 
children, and the somewhat slender young 
mav composing it, could not bave as easily 
gained access as at that earlier period of 
the day. 

This circumstatice is not, however, meant 
to intimate that the people in the streets of 
Boston on this seventeenta of June were 
few, and far between. They were many 
and close, together. The borse-car . which, 
at eight o’clock in the morning took us 





“by the hundreds of borse-cars that entered 


The pro-, 


THE: [NDE PEND ENT! 


from our Cambridge vem mile beyond | 
the colleges, had gathered over eighty pas- | 


sengers by the time it emerged from the | 
desolations of the lower .port..upon: the’ 
West Boston Bridge.’ Multiply this eighty 


Boston frou ten or a dozen different direc- 
tions that morning, and add to this result 
the numbers brought by regular trains and, 
extras over the half-dozen or more steam 
railways which connect the city with the 
regions around, and you approach an idea 
of. the immense sum total of residents and 
visitors: who participated in the spectacle, 
either as actors or observers. j 

It'was not exactly a novel sight, but it 
was an interesting one, which was‘afforded 
through our window during the early hours 
of the day. Looking out and down’ tpon 
the broad and handsome avenue, the eye 
ranged away to the leit as far as the impos- 
ing front of the Boston and Maine Bailway 
Depot, on Haymarket Square, and to the 
right, up the gentle, well-paved slope to the 
point where Devonshire street enters the 
thoroughfare, hard by where the Old State 
House stands guard at the head of State 
street, as far as anything could be seen in 
either direction, humanity was in the fore- 
ground. Along the pavement and upon 
the sidewalks it glided slowly to and fro. 
About the doorways it collected in dense 
groups. . In every window it. thickly clus- 
tered, and out upon balconies, permanent 
or extemporized, it swarmed like bees, and 
along the parapets of buildings, block after 
block, it hung™in fringes, after a daring 
fashion which made mahy a timid woman, 
looking on from safer places, cringe with 
fear. The generally darkened tinge given 
to the prospect by such masses was in a 
degree relieved by the little flags which 
waved innumerably everywhere. and 
by profuse festoons and streamers of gay- 
colored bunting and other fabrics. Pending 
the arrival of the procession, I took occa- 
sion to descend to the street and to trace 
back for some distance, in a reverse direc- 
tion, the route which it was to pursue, 
Wherever, the eye could reach there was 
the same animated and inspiring scene— 
streets cleared of vebicles from: curb to 
eurb, sidewalks thronged, people crossing 
and running from side to side, doors, win- 
dows,'and roofs lined with patient spec- 
tators, stands erected at’’every’ possible 
point, over all the splendor and the bright- 
ness of the national colors,in every form 
of combination, and the whole lighted up 
by aclear though not glaring sun.. Each 
turn through the streets selected for the 


route disclosed a new vista of fascinating | 


motion and color. From the old State 
House down State street, in the area about 
the Custom House, from Milk stréet, ledk- 
ing either up or down, along Washington 
street from tle Old South to the curve 
just north of Boylston, everywhere there 
were the same general features in an in- 
finite variety. 

It was twenty miputes past one wheo 4 
word reached oun vicinity that the proces- 
sion bad started. It ‘was. precisely half- 
past two whien its grave-and dignified béad 
of mounted pélice arrived and the march 
was actually begun. For four long hours, 
with scarcely a break and with nothing 
more than a momentary halt now and then, 
did it keep up its steady movement, One 
whole.hour passed before the mere military , 
escort got. by, and gave place to the first 
division of the procession proper. This 
escort, however, though nomitially a pre- 
face to the volume, was really a most con- 
spicuous part of it,comprising, as it did, the 
entire militia of the state, some eight com- 
plete regiments and rural battalions and 
other fragments. Then came visiting 
military » bodies. from other states, 
the city’s distinguished guests, other 
personages of ite, veteran organizations, 
miscellaneous companies, Grand Army 
posts, Irish benevolent societies, and, final- 
ly, the imposing array of teams intended to 
represent the various frades of the city. 
All ‘bis the eye looked upon with interest 
and without weariness, while ypon some 
features it rested with, peculiar pleasure. 
Among these latier were the. splendid 
Seventh New York regiment; their peers, the 
Fifth. Maryland; Gen. Butier and Mr. Mur- 
ray—the formeras major-geveral command- 
ing the militia, the latter) ae chaplain toa 


wholly.dlive to the occasion ; Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilson “404'Gén. Sherman; the car- 
riage in. which Lafayette rode when once 
the guest of Gov. Eustis; the Old Guard ot | 
New York; the Washington Light Infantry 
of ‘Charleston, 8. C.; and the Light Artil- 
lery Blues, of Norfolk, Va., whose recep- 
tion was,as béarty as anything could be; 
and in the division of trades the bakers, 
shoemakers, and. printers, all at work upon 
their respective productions. 

But.:the reader will pronounce. this 
accoufit’ getting to be wearisome, if the 
original were not.. Of the exercises at 
“Charlestown, under the shadow of the 
Monument; of the festivities, fireworks, 
and other illuminations of the evening; of 
the hospitalities extended to the strangers 
within our gates; of the many happy evi- 
dences of cemented feelings between dis- 
tant, sections.of @ common country; and 
of much else that belonged to tbe celebra- 
tion of this. now newly memorable day I 
must say notbing. E. A. 
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OVERNIGHT. 


BY HIRAM RICH. 





YEsTeRDAY 8 forward bud 
With a promise filled the room, 
And to-day there in its stead, 
Blessing, stands a rose in bloom, 


Yesterday we thought to see 
Leaf by leaf its life unclose, 

Or to feel the moment flush 
When the bud became a rose. 


So a child we keep a child 
As we keep a bud unbléwn; 

All at onee, a blush, a glance, 
Comes. tbe maiden woman grown. 


Life, O Life, your every chance 
We wayley and flash surmise ; 

But it comes another way, 

, In ap unimagined guise. 


Watch and listen when we may— 
Qut of love or out of fear— 
Something will go by unseen 
Or unheard that we would hear. 


But I hope with all my hope 
I may know the now unknown, 
, Sometime hear the now unheard, 
See, and not with eyes alone. 


And indeéd’T make no doubt, 
Soon or late, this perfect sight 


Through the dark will come to me, 
As the rosé came—overnight. 


Biblical Research. 
SOLAR DISKS IN MOAB. 


BY PROF. JOHN A. PAINE. 








In my report on the “ Identification of Mount 
Pisgah,”’ recently published by the Palestine 
Exploration Society, a number of “solar 
disks” are described occurring on and around 
Mount Nebo. They were foubd to meastre 
from six to ten feet in diameter and sixteen 
inches in thickness—plain slabs, made some- 
what flatter than thé dolmen slabs and per- 
fectly circular. With a single exception, they 
were cut out of silicious limestone, in which 
silica so far predominated as to make the ma- 
terial rather a hornstone of extreme hardness. 
These great disks are set up in an east-and- 
wést line and two of them are still standing 
in their original direction undisturbed. At 
least two of them are ‘placed on the south- 
ern edge of a large plattorm, twenty or thirty 
feet square, raised by walls to the hight 
of three or four feet. above the sarface of the 
ground. None of them bear either inscrip- 
tions or ornaments: The marks of antiquity 
are apparent by decay wherever the limestone, 
less impregnated hy flint, has not been able to 
resist the action of weather, and in the single 
instance of a sandstone disk by much wear 
under the action of the elements. I. was 
able to account for.these singular disks 
only on the hypothesis that they were symbols 
of the sun and have been in some way con- 
nected with the worship of Baal. . Certain 
English reviewers ‘of this “Identification,” 
among them Captain Charles Warren, have 
questioned this supposition and affirmed these 
solar disks to. be millstones. 

But this seems'a difficult explanation of these 
curious disks, \ For, in the firat place, there is 
‘no indication that the olive tree ever grew in 
this part of the country: Its last point of 
growth southward appears to have been twen- 
ty-five, miles north of the Belg&, on Jebel 








regiment—‘eath superbly’ ‘mounted and 





Ausha, The Olive: tree is a. denizen of the 


mountainous regions and could not flourisa*ta 
the Mishor country or Belg4 table-land. 

Second. There are no more of these disks to 
be found in the vicinity. All are on the Nebo 
range and its obscure prolongation eastward 
over the plain country. Had this section been 
an Olive-producing district other miils would 
have been in existence elsewhere than on the 
crest Of the ridge ; whereas they rise on the 
elevations of this ridge alone. Here the 
ground is overstocked with them.” A single 
mill would have been able to crash all the 
‘olives the range could produce on the ground 
covered by the éntire number. 


Third. Olive mills were never erected on the 
most elevated points of thecountry. Here the 
highest points of the table-land were selected 
in every instance for the setting up of a great, 
heavy disk. Throughout Syria olive mills are 
assigned to by-places in villages or are put in 
houses, covered over. 

Fourth. Olive mille are of a very different 
construction. An olive mill consists of two 
large stones—one horizontal, the bed, and one 
vertical, the roller. The horizorital stone is a 
circalar slab, from five to seven fect across, 
hollowed around the outer half of the face into 
ap endless trough, six to eight inches deep. Its 
center is broken through by a large opening. 
The roller issmaller, from four to five feet in 
diameter, and lighter—not more than a foot in 
thickness. This also is perforated bys round 
or sqoare hole. An olive mill is put together by 
planting the heavy bed-stone as nearly level 
as possible, by setting up a vertical post, which 
passes through its central opening, by running 
a trunk of wood through the perforation of 
the roller, by attaching it in euch & way that it 
may revolve on the vertical post, and by mak- 
ing it possible to attach a donkey or a bullock 
to the outer end. Driving the donkey round 
and round rolls the vertical slab over the olives 
fn the horizontal annular trough until they are 
crushed sufficiently for the press. 

What are these disks? They are circular 
plates, limited in size only by the possibility of 
the material and the strength of man to put 
them in position. They are vot the horizontal 
tables, becatise they are not channeled for the 
olive-trough nor opened fn the center for the 
vertical post. They are not the rollers, be- 
cause not plerced for the pole, the only 
means of movement. Besides, they do not 
show the bevel that a roller obtains 
by use, the edges in all cases being rounded 
symmetrically toward the two faces, unworn 
by grinding, and, where pure silica, retaining 
the mark of the rude tool with which they 
were fashioned. In other words, these ¢ircnu- 
lar slabs could neither hold the frnit to be 
crushed nor in any way be brought into move- 
ment by mechanical means. Such use cannot 
be affirmed in the absence of adaptation to 
that purpose. Or, again, these disks were not 
the bed plates, because & part of them still 
stand on edge, and, without exception, all of 
them were at first in this vertical position; 
and these disks were not the rollers, because 
they are far too ponderous to be rolled by all 
the donkeys that could be put to the task. 

Fifth. These disks are not the relics of old 
mills. Of these the lower stone is never re- 
jected till broken or in some way rendered use- 
less ; the roller is never cast off till reduced to 
amere rim round the central perforation, of 
no weight or effect. Whenever found in the 
outskirts of villages or among ruins, they are 
the thrown-away cores, not exceeding two and 
a half feet in diameter, on whose edges the 
wear of the grinding is unmistakable and the 
bevel arising from circular motion is strongly 
marked. 

Sixth. Their limitation to the high places of 
the country, the absence of distribution and 
the restriction to the Nebo range, the original 
attitude on edge, the characteristic exact 
conformity to an east-and-west line, the posi- 
tion of some of them on the southern wall of 
carefully-raised square platforms and in the 
highest central open srea town—all 
would suggest some relation 
of the sun-god. 

In this connection the fact may be recalled 
that in the injunctions so oft repeated to the 
Israelites against idolatry several objects of 
worship are particularized whose form and 
character are almost wholly unknown. For 
example, at the beginning of the twenty-first 
ebapter of Leviticus they are commanded to 
make ne idols or objects made by hand, no 
graven images, no pillar or stele, and, last of 
all, no figured stone or stone-picture, as the 
margin reads. What this object was or what 
may be the signification of the Hebrew words 
has long been a puzzle cven to Gesenius, whose 
best suggestion for eben maskith is “a stone or 
cippus with the imaze of an idol, as Baal, As- 
tarte, or the like.” In the light of the solar- 
disk hypothesis the image mizht be the object 
itself, a8 a miniature emblem of the sun. The 
Septuagint is able to give no intelli: ible trans- 
lation, its AiSov cxoréy, OF sentinel stone, or 
stone of observation, being blinder thaa the He- 
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Fine: Aris. 


Tux. decoration of our public. halls with 





busts of local celebrities is becoming very | 


common and is a custom to be encouraged. 
The Produce Exchange of this city, for ex- 
ample, hes already busts of Mr. Hubbard and 
of Mr. Abram Jewell, a former president. of 
the Exchange; and one ia,to be added.of Mr. 
Branklin Edson, the present president, A 
bast is the proper manner.of commenorating 
the services of any person in ciyil life, while a 
life-size statue should only be erected in honor 
of s great military commander. The rule 
ef the Greeks was to award a bust to 
poets and philosophers and a life statue to the 
victor in three battles. It would be well for 
us. to.adopt the same rules in New York, and 
then the character of the services rendered by 
public, men honored by statuary, would be 
known at a glance. Equestrian statues sre 
altogether unmeaning, uvless they are to be 
considered as commemorative of horses, for 
the rider is always, of ity, a dary 
figure. . The ridiculous appearance of General 
Jackson clinging to the back of a rampant 
horse resting on its tail, by Clark Mills, in 
Washington, is a good Illustration of the inap- 
propriateness of equestrian statuary. The 
superb horse. by H. K. Browne, in Union 
Square, with the figure of Washington upon its 
back, attracts more attention and excites more 
admiration than its rider. It is a statue of a 
noble horse, but it is intended as a commem- 
oration of a noble man, The horses of 
Lysippns. are simply. effigies of superb ani- 
mals, whose beauty would be half destroyed 
by having men placed upon their backs; but it 
must be confessed that there is a tradition that 
these famous Venitian horses were only part 
of a group of twenty-four equestrian statues ip 
honor of the Macedonian heroes who fell at 
the battle of the Granicus. This tradition is 
hardly justified, however, by the well-known 
group, which but for the battle of Waterloo 
would now be in Paris, instead of Venice. The 
Greek sculptors meyer made any objects for 
mere ornament, but what the horses of Lysip- 
pus were intended to commemorate or to rep- 
resentis unknown. To the common apprehen- 
sion, however, they were evidently meant to 
represent horses and nothing else. The maker 
-of them was too great an artist to spoil their 
beauty by putting men upon their backs, 





...-Although His Holiness Pio Nono is the 
head of the Catholic Church Universal and 
derives his income from the contributions of 
Catholics in every part of the world, yet in dis- 
pensing his patronage he knows only Romans. 
He has determined, it is announced, to com- 
plete the design of Michel Angelo, which, 
strangely enough, has been hitberto neglected, 
by putting twelye statues of the Apostles 
ground the cupola of St,.Peter’s. Each statue 
is to be assigned toa separate sculptor, who 
must haye lived in Rome before 1870, and 
never haye been in opposition to His Holiness 
orthe Holy See. This is not only excluding 
all good Catholic artists who are not Romans, 
but all good artists who are notCatholics. If 
this were not a decision of the Pope's, 
and consequently infallibly just, it might 
be regarded as a mean sacrifice of art to big- 
otry and provincialism. It so happens that 
nearly all the distinguished sculptors of the 
present century are not only Protestants, 
but have not lived in Rome. The design of 
putting statues of the Apostles around the 
cupola of St. Peter’s was Michel Angelo’s, 
but the statues produced under such restric- 
tions are not likely to be of a kind that Michel 
Angelo would approve. 


...- American artists in Rome and Florence 
find no difficulty in selling their pictures to 
their countrymen who visit them in ‘their 
studios. When a wealthy New Yorker strays 
away to Romey he thinks it necessary to bring 
something back with him, to show where he 
has been. The same man who would never 
dream of going into an artist’s studio here and 
buying a picture feels himself under an ob- 
ligation to patronize his countryman who 
paints pictures abroad. A recent letter from 
Rome says that Tilton, the American land- 
scape painter in that city, has recently sent off 
alarge number of pictures of Egyptian and 
Itelian scenery, some of which are for Ex- 
Governor Morgan and some for Marshal O, 
Roberts, of New York. Mr. Vedder, of New 
York, who is now in Rome, has also sent home 
some pictures for the same gentlemen. Mr. 
Vedder's studies are described as “* fascin- 
ating,” which we can readily believe, as his 
finished paintings are always abstruse and 
rather difficult to understand. 


....Mr. Edwin White, the historical painter, 
who has been many years abroad and latterly 
in Florence, bas returned, and is now staying 
with his friends io Livingston street, Brooklyn. 
We are glad to learn that he intends taking 
studio in New York, 





Personalities, 


THERE are rumors in London, sak 
toatelegraphic dispatch, that the Marquis of 
Lorne and his wife, the Princess Louise, in- 
tend coming to this country on a pleasure tour; 
and if they shonld come they will find every- 
thing yery pleasant, we have no doubt. Two 
of the Princess’s brothers have been in New 
York and had a good time of it, and-the Mar- 
quis of Lorne himself was here on «8 visit 
before his marriage, and published his obser- 
vations in a book. Besides that, his brother, 
Lord Walter Campbell, now # member of 
the London Stock Exchange, served as a 
clerk here in the counting-room of Busk. & 
Jevons, in Beaver street, and used occasionally 
to go to Brooklyn on Sundays and take a seat 
in the pew of the proprietor and editor of Tus 
INDEPENDENT. So the Campbells know this 
country, and particularly this city, yery well; 
and if they are coming again they will 
be well received, as will the Gaelphs, too. 
And, speaking of the Guelphs, it has been 
recommended that Queen Victoria herself 
should be invited to come.over to our centen- 
nial celebration, next year. And why not? 
Her Majesty goes to France, and to Germany, 
and to Ireland. Why should she not cross the 
Atlantic, on a visit to her Canadian subjects, 
who are as loyal as any in her dominions, and, 
after taking a look at Niagara Falls, cross over 
the Suspension Bridge, come to New York by 
way of Saratoga, and then drop in upon the 
Philadelphians on the Fourth of July, 1876. 
Mr. James McCormick, of Brooklyn, who, we 
presume, is an Irishman, publishes a letter 
saying that ‘‘ the Irish hat will be lifted up to 
greet and welcome her.’”’ But if the Queen 
should come it will not be for the purpose of 
a reunion with berformer Irish subjects, whom 
she was not apecially fond of visiting when 
they were at home. 


«++eTh@ nationality of Mr. Charles Nord. 
hoff, whom no one would suspect of being 
anything but a New Euglander, from his gen- 
eral style of thinking and writing, is very fre- 
quently questioned. A Washington paper, 
according to The Tribune, calls Mr. Nordhof 
“a Dutch Jew” and ‘‘a Hessian.” He cannot 
well be both. But Mr. Nordhoffis by birth 
Norwegian, and his early life was spent on 
Cape Cod, among the fishermen of Chatham 
or in that neighborhood ; and, like many otber 
of our bright journalists, he graduated from 
the “fo’castle” of a whaler and saw the 
wonders of the deep in his youth in the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Naturally a man who drifts from 
a Norwegian fiord to Cape Cod, and from 
there to the Pacific, and from a whale-ship to 
Harper's Monthly, from thence to the Hvening 
Fost, then overland to Oregon, will now and 
then drift into places where it would not be 
altogether reasonable to find him; and that is 
the explanation of his having at last drifted 
into The Herald office. Mr..Geo. W. Curtis, 
who was « long time a collaborator of Mr, 
Nordhoff’s, in Cliff street, once called him a 
white lily among journalists, andthat pretty 
figure of speech will be accepted as a very be- 
coming one by those who know him personally. 


...-John T. Delane, who has been the editor 
of the London Tims for thirty-five years, it is 
reported, is about toretire from his post; and 
it is also reported that he is to be created a 
baronet, or, at least, that he has been offered a 
baronetcy by Mr. Disraeli. Mr, Delane is 
father-in-law of James Anthony Froude, the 
historian. His father was the “ business man- 
ager’? of Zhe Times for many years, and was 
suceeeded by Mowbray Morris, the brother-in- 
law of John T. Delane ; and now, if one of the 
family gets a baronetcy, while the proprietor 
and son of the founder of The Times remains 
“plain John” Walter, it will be pretty good 


evidence that brains are thought more of in 
England than money. 


+eeeThe Richmond Whig, which cannot be 
suspected of an undue leaning to Republicans, 
says that Blaine and Phelps would make a 
“very respectable ticket and perhaps as good 
as Republicanism can supply.’’ As to the 
respectability of such a ticket there can be no 
uestion, but whether it would be as good as 
Republi can supply remains to be seen. 
.... The Rev. Walter Mitchell, who is to de- 
liver the poem at the next meeting of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge, is at pres- 
ent an Episcopalian clergyman at Middletown, 
Conn, He is a native of Nantucket and was 





once a Unitarian and ada in New Bedford. 
He wasa contributor to Atlantic Monthly 
when it was first started, 


...» It is said that Miss Alcott, the author of 
“Little Women,” has already received sixty 
thousand dollars for her Hterary productions 
and that “ money continues to flowin.” She 
is well entitled to it all and may sing * Flow 
on, thou sbining river.” 


--..We learn from s Cincinnati paper that 
ex-Architect Mullett is going to Eu ; but, 


unfortunately, his works do not fo! him. 





Wherever he may go he will be remarked. 





Science. 


Tus reasoning powers of bees, especially 
their power of communicating iaformetion to 
one another, which is disputed by Sir John 
Lubboek,. has been reaffirmed by Mr. Emery, 
of Willismspont, Pa, in 8 recent number of 
Nature. Ho says he has seen it “ proved and. 
illustrated hundreds of times,’’ Bee-hunters, 
he says, underatand this faculty in the bee per- 
fectly well, and turn it to a good account. 
Going toa field or wood at.a distance from 
tame bees, with their box of honey, they 
gather up from the flowers end imprison one 
or more bees, and, afterthey have become suf- 
ficiently gorged, letthem out to return to thelr 
home with their easilygotten load. Waiting 
patiently a longer or shorter time, according 
to the distance of the bee-tree, the hunter 
scarcely ever fails to see the bee or bees return, 
accompanied with other bees, which are in like 
manoer imprisoned till they in their turn are 
filled, when one or more are let out at places 
distant from each other, and the direction 
in each case in which the bee flies noted, 
and thus, by a kind of triangulation, the 
position of the bee-tree proximately ascer- 
tained. Those who haye.stored honey in their 
houses understand yery well how. important it 
is to prevent. a single bee from discovering its 
location. Such discovery is sure to be followed 
by a general onslaught from the hive unless all 
means Of access is prevented. He thinks that 
Sir John Lubbock mistakes the object of beat- 
ing pans, sounding horns,.and making other 
hideous noises in hiving bees. The object was 
not, as Sir John intimates, originally to drive 
away evil spirits, or to assert ownership, as 
indicated by Mr. Renshaw. It is simply, as 
every one knows who eyer thumped on a pan, 
sounded a horn, or yelled throngh a speaking- 
trumpet on such an occasion, to drown the 
voice of the queen or guides who are to con- 
duct the swarm to the new home which mem- 
bers of the community who had been sent ont, 
as the Israelites sent forward Joshua and oth- 
ers, had found for them. 


+»».For mapy years past the Pear in the 
United States has been subject to an attack 


known as Fire Blight. Treesin the midst of | 


health have branches die suddenly during the 
summer season—at least, it appears sudden to 
the observer, who does not know of anything 
wrong till he sees leaves once green have 
become as brown asif the braneh had been 
cut from its parent tree. Many leading horticul- 
turiste bave supposed the phenomenon due to 
the attack of a parasitic fungus, which, germin- 
ating in the bark, finally girdled it, and in this 
way caused death; but this view was rather 
speculative and derived rather from analogy, 
the unknown being assumed from the known, 
Dr. J. Gibbons Hunt, the chairman of the 
microscopical section of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences, has recently 
examined fresh specimens, and finds positive- 
ly that Fire Blight is the work of a fungus. 
He says it germinates first on the outside of 
the bark, causing at once changes in the 
cells. These, usually transparent, are 
filled with dark pigment granules, which 
soon characterize the Cambium cells also 
and rapidly destroy, soon forming a com- 
plete circle round the stem. From the 
Cambium layer the fungus travels by the 
medullary rays to the interior of the stem, de- 
stroying all as it goes, and there he finds those 
little bodies: called spores. The mame of the 
fungus cannot be determined from a single 
observation. The plant is extremely small, 
its presence only being revealed under 500 
diameters, although the tissue subjected to ex- 
amination was made so thin that daylight could 
be sent into every cell. This sets the cause of 
the Pear Fire Blight at rest. Whether there is 
any predisposing cause for this fungoid devel- 
opment remains to be found out, 


... Since our last note on the production of 
hybrid plants by grafting the subject hes been 
before another distinguished body, the Royal 
Horticultural Society of England. The facts 
were communicated through the celebrated 
Darwin. They were sent by Prof. Magnus, of 
Berlin, who said that in 1874, while potato 
grafting was much talked of, Reuter, chief 
gardener at the imperial palace at Potsdam, 
took along white Mexican potato and ea dark 
gray-black kidney variety—two kinds intro- 
duced by the Novara Expedition from the 
American Continent. He took one of the lat- 
ter, cut out all its eyes, and then cut a wedge- 
shaped piece of the former, with an eye, which 
was grafted into this eyeless long Mexicano 
kind. The progeny was a perfect mixture of 
the characters of the two in numberless 
varieties. Prof. Magnus saw these potatoes 
and vouches for the accuraey of so much that 
hesaw. Besides this, Prof, Magnus says that 
in 1872 Dr. Max Hiemann communicated to 
him similar results from experiments made by 
him; and also recently Dr, Neubert, of Stutt- 


gardt, bad made him acquainted with similar 


not so well unders 





| teaulte of his experiments, . But, in spite of 


this very direct evidence—which evidently so 
careful a naturalist as Mr: Darwin was disposed 
to favor—this learned society attempted to 
follow in the track of ite French brother aad 
“poob-pooh” the whole statement, Dr. M. 
@. Masters, who was present, however, saved 
them this mistake, by suggesting how-easy it 
was forsome of the members to try the ex. 


periment before officially condemning it, 


...-To the dangers resulting from the use of 
green wall-papers—to which attention hasbeen 
so often called that the,facts are now matters 
of common knowledge—must be added, aceord- 
ing to the Gazette Hépitauz, a new series, 
ad. Some years ago a 
crusade was undertaken against a bright ted 
dye, which in woolen goods, such as stockings 
and the like, was the occasion of violent skin 
eruptions on those wearing the articles. The 
coloring matter, corallin, was at once con- 
demned ; but supporters arose in its favor and 
direct experiments on avimals proved its in- 
nocuousness. Although suspicions had arisen 
that the poison might be associated with or 
even combined with the color which had 
caused all the mischief, it was not until quite 
recently that direct proof was furnished. Dr. 
Bijon, a physician of Quimperié, had an apart- 
ment hung with fewtre Pavy, a wall-paper witb 
ared pattern un a hazel-brown (moisetie) ground. 
Whenever he inhabited this room be wes ¢n- 
noyed by prickings of, the eyelids, with itching 
and burning sensations. He was even attacked 
with asevere inflammation of the eyes after 
having slept for a few nights in the room. 
Upon analysis, the paper yielded abundance of 
arsenic and the red dye used in its preparation 
was proved to be corallin. While, therefore, 
pure corallin may not be itself poisonous, it is 
generally associated with arsenic, and, hemce, 
should be avoided. 


...-A series of experiments has Jately been 
made by the English war department with a 
view of ascertaining the practical effect of Pro- 
fessor Abel’s proposed plan for the bursting of 
common shells filled with water, by means of 
a detonator consisting of dry compressed gun- 
cotton enveloping a smallcap of fulminate of 
mercury., Some months ago the practicability 
of exploding sixteen-pounder common shells 
in this mannér was satisfactorily established, 
and the result of such an arrangement was the 
bursting of a shell into 300 fragments, whereas, 
only about thirty pieces were produced by tbe 

of an ordinary burating charge of 
gunpowder. The effectof such an explosion 
among troops in the field could not be other. 
wise than disastrous in the extreme. Lately, 
however, experiments have been made with 
nine-inch common shells, which far exceed in 
effect that of any conducted with the field- 
service common shell. On this occasion the 
bursting element employed was wet gun-cot- 
ton, in lieu of water. Tue projectiles then 
being filled with some eight or nine pounds of 
wet compressed gun-cotton, and a detouator 
as deacribed above being fitted into the fuse- 
hole socket, they were fired by an ordinary 
electric fuse. The result was extraordinary, 
the shells bursting literally into thousands of 
pieces. 


.-.-Im an interesting article by Professor 
Alfred Newton, of Cambridge, England, on the 
birds of Greenland he gives some account of 
the occurrence of the great auk in Greenland. 
The earliest discovery of this remarkable and 
interesting species in Greenland was in orabout 
the year 1574, when an Iecelander, by name 
Clemens, visited certain islands on the east 
coast, then called Gunnbjarnareyjar and since 
identified with Davell’s or Graah’s Islands, 
lying in lat, 65° 20’ N., whereon he found it so 
plentiful that he loaded his boat with the 
birds. It has not since been known to occur 
on that coast. Bruennich, in 1764, did not 
mention Greenland as a locality for it. Fab- 


} rieius, in 1780, while giving its Esquimaux 


name, says that it was rarely seen on the outer 
islands and that in winter he had, however, ex. 
amineda young bird, only a few days old, taken 
in August. Old birds, he adds, were very rare, 
The Museum of Copenhagen possesses a spec- 
imen said to have been killed on Disco, in 1821; 
but this is very possibly that whichis known 
to have been procured by Heilmann at the 
Tiskenes, in 1815. The last examples with 
certainty known to have exiated were killed 
on Eidey, otf the southwest point of Iceland, 
in 1844. 

....Although in the line of original research 
America has not greatly distinguished itself in 
botany, the number of those who interest 
themselves in the study is remarkably large. 
The botanical works of Alphonso Wood and 
Asa Gray are widely read. The latter’s 
“* Manual of Botany ” hag already gone through 
five editions. A few years ago Mrs. Lincoln, 
now Mrs. Lincoln Phelps and in her 84th year, 
published “Lectures on Botany”; and of 
these no less than pag me aie’ el 

ousand copies have ‘since: 
ire cditing appeared. ‘This apeake well, for 
the love of science among the people. 
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Biissions, 


At the annual meeting of the Wesleyan 

Missionary Society at Exeter Hall the chair 

was occupied by the lord provost ef Edin- 

burgh. ‘The total receipts of the Society for 

the year were $899,600. Apart from occasional 

donations, the receipts in Great, Britain have 

for the past few years been averaging én 

anpual increase of $15,000. The work of the 

Wesleyan Society is divided into three depart. 

ments—the Continental, the Colonial, and the 

strictly Foreign Missionary. In Ireland 85 

missionaries are employed. In Frante and 

Switzerland, where there seem to be sigus of # 

religious awakening, 80 niinisters are laboring 
and 1,857 members have been gathered. In 

Germany there are 19 ministers and: 2,108 

members. We notice that 2 stations have 

been occupied in exclusive Bavaria, In Italy 
20 ministers and 1,016 members are reported. 

The growtb of the Italian work has led to its 
division into 2 districts, with Rome as the head 
of the one and Naples of the other. In Spain 

and Portugal the work is.confined to Gibralter, 

Barcelona, Port Mahon, and Oporto, There 
are 8 ministers and 209 members, In the 
British colopies the Society is connected 
with the colonial conferences and it is -yery 
difficult to separate the purely missionary work 
from the ordinary home operations of these 
churches, The two are combined in the 
returns, which give 1,074 ministers and 114,- 
489 members. In the West Indies progress is 
slow. The amount of moral and educational 
agency required for the elevation of the people 
was undercatimated in the sanguine expecta- 
tiops based upon the emancipation of 1834. 
In West Africa the overthrow of Ashanti rule 
and the abolition of slavery on the Gold Coast 
have opened a new future for the missions. 
In the West Indies and West Africa there 
are 118 ministers and 53,139 members; in 
India and Ceylon there are 80 missionaries 
and $541 members; in China 12 missionaries 
and 254 members. The organized opposition 
which Christianity is now meeting in China 
shows that its poweris being felt. Societies 
to advocate the claims of Confucius and others 
in opposition to the doctrine of Christ have 
been established in large towns where mis- 
sions are situated and the various methods of 
the European missionaries have been imitated. 
The Polynesian missions aré under the direc- 
tion of the Australasian. Conference, The 
Friendly Islands are now altogetber Christian 
in their, profession and in the Fiji Islands the 
annexation to Great Britain opens a new fu- 
ture. It is proposed ere long to commence a 
mission on the Island of New Britain or New 
Ireland or on the east coast of New Guinea. 
In this mission field there are 88 missionaries 
and 84,169 members. No society is pursuing 
more energetic measures to educate its con- 
verts than the Wesleyan. Colleges haye been 
established at various points, new ones are 
being projected, the standard of education is 
being steadily raised, and there are 134,156 
pupils on the rolls. The views which lead the 
Wesleyan Society to these efforts are ex- 
pressed in the close of the report: 

‘*We are convinced more and more that the 
consolidation and perpetuity of the results of 
missionary labor depend in a great measpre 
upon schools adapted to all ¢ of the 
papeletioe and to every stage of their mental 
growth, 





++esFrom tve speech of Dr, Mullens at the 
Eighty-first Annual Meeting of the London 
Missionary Society we learn that the present 
number of missionaries is 156—not greater than 
ten years ago, but covering a wider range of 
work, as many of the mission stations have 
become self-supporting and are under native 
laborers. The most recent enterprise of the 
London Society is the New Guinea mission. 
Ten islands in the Papuan Gulf have been oc- 
cupied and two stations commenceé on the 
mainland of New Guinea, on the hanks of the 
Kalan River. Two English missionaries and 
more than 20 native evangelists (from the 
South Sea Islands) are engaged in founding 
this new mission in a land which for many 
generations has been the terror of the mercan- 
tile world. The receipts of the Society for the 
year were $525,000, of which some $100,000 
were raised at the mission stations. The ac- 
counts were closed withasmallsurplus. This 

ms to have been the case with all the lead- 
ing British missionary associations, in marked 
contrast with our American societies, during 
the past year. 


««oeThe Freeman's Journal gives a summary 
Roman Catholic missions among the In- 

diang of the United States. In the State of 
Maine about 1,000 Indians are attended to by 
Roman Catholic priests. In New York State 911 
Catholic Iroquois live at St. Regis Village. In 


Wisconsin there is a mission among the Meno- 
mopee Indians numbering 1,480, In Minne- 
eota there sre numerous stations among about 
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10,000 Indians, In Kansas 2,800 Osage and 
1,867 Potawatomie Indians are reported as con- 
pected with the Chureh, In the Indian 
Territory there appears to be no organ 

Catholic work. In Montana 6,700 
Indians; mostly Piegans, ere «included 
under Catholic care. In New Mexieo’and 
Arizona 14,000 Indians are spoken of ag 
being largely Catholic, No figures ere given 
in connectien with the numerous missions in 
Idaho. In Washington Territory Catholic mis- 
sionaries labor among 9,000 Indians. In Ore- 
gon there are 1,600 Catholic Indians recorded. 
In California there are moré than 5,000 Catholic 
Indians. It would be impossible within these 
brief limits to-mention the names of the tribes 
among which the Catholics are engaged. In 
many of them there are also Protestant mis- 
sionaries, Zhe Freeman's Jornal makes. 
bitter complaint against the agency system, 
claiming that Catholic Indians are thus put 
under Protestant control, Special complaint 
is made against the Quaker agent in Kansas, 
the Presbyterian agent in New Moxico, and the 
Methodist agent in the Round Valley Reserva- 
tion in California. 


....Rey. Dr. Samson, who has long been en- 
gaged in negotiating with the Russian author- 
ities for the toleration of his Baptist brethren, 
writes to the Baplist Missionary Magazine that 
the Russian Government is doing all that it 
reasovably can in establishing:a liberal policy. 
There are cases. of religious persecution still 
uncorrected, These are wefhly in Kiew, the 
“holy city.” of the Greek Church in Russia, 
aud result from popular prejudice, which the 
Russian Government finds hard to overcome. 
Dr. Samson draws attention to the value of 
quiet efforts in securing religious liberty for 
subjects of foreign states. The quict fufinence 
of the American Secretary of State twenty 
years ago caused the persecution ef Baptists in 
Germany suddenly to ceage. The quiet argu- 
ments which haye been laid before the Russian 
Goyernment in regard to the religious perse- 
cutions of someof its subjects have produced 
a result which the loudly-heralded deputation 
of the Evangelical Alliance strove vainly to 
attain. With the Turkish authorities, also, 
quiet remoustrance is far more effective than 
are formal deputations. The remarks with 
which Dr. Sampson closes his article are 
wortby of consideration: r 


“Tf Amer philanthropists will but un- 
derstand the absolute necessity of diplomac 
in securing the ends of humanity in the old 


fm egg at raptdig' -y dale m4 — of 
truth w surely wor t the 
a of the read of the Gospel and of 


pellets ate indly though firmly present 
attention of the foreign ministers of 
Washi ngton cases worthy of their attention 
and they will be certainly attended to. More- 


over, they will be as ra: usted as. be 
like ‘vio ations of “ee oh own xox and 
country.” 


...A careful table has been prepared for the 
Missionary Advocate, showing what was con- 
tributed per member by each annual confer- 
ence to the cause of Methodist Episcopal mis- 
sions last year. The average for the whole 
Church was 4234 cents per member, In the 
Alabama Conference the contribution was the 
smallest, being & ofacent; in the Philadel- 
phia Conference it was the largest, being $1.25 
per member. 


-..-It happened that during the year 1874 
the stations of the Church Missionary Society 
in Jaffua, Ceylon, were left without a Euro- 
pean missionary to superintend them: The 
native pastors conducted the churches with 
great care and energy. Accessions were made 


.- The Free Chureh congregation at Love- 
dale, South Africa, numbering about 400 mem- 
bers, had 109 candidates for churechmember- 
ship atthe close of 1874, This large number 
is due to the fact that the elders, deacons, and 
many of the members are out dafly upon evan- 
gelistic work, of which they give some report 
at their missionary meeting on the first Satur- 
day evening of every month. 


«eee Lhe missionaries of the American Board 
have at last been allowed to open their chapel 
in a building which they had rented in Niogo, 
which is a city of 60,000 inhabitants and sep- 
arated from Kobe only by a river. Services 
were quietly commenced on March 28th, and 
have thus far continued without interference 
and with growing attendance. 


...-The reports of the Madagascar mission- 
aries for the last year show that they have 


sion to the Church during late years. 
bers arp loss, but quality is batver. 
-«-«The first. version of the Gospel of Mat- 


thew ever made into the Garo language, 
«po thts aa? aya Fa in Assam, is 

at issued by the ist Mission press 
at Calcutta. 


The Suntay-sithool. 


LESSON FOR JULY 11TH. 
FOLLOWING THE LAMB.—Jomm 1, 35—46. 


In this lesson we are reminded 
“How To FOLLOW JESUS. 
1. Betrmve on Hui (v, 86). 
2. Comm aFTER mms (v. 87-89). 
8, Bang OTHERS TO His (y. 40-46). 


1. Bewieve on nim. Looking upon Jesus,as he 
walked, he saith; Beholdthe Lamb of God, There 
is no true following of Jesus except from be- 
lief in him as the Saviour of sinners—who 
saves sinners by dying for them. All the Old 
Testament prefiguring of the Messiah told of 
asacrifice for sin. John Baptist proclaimed 
Jesus as “the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” Paul preached 
“ Jesus Christand himecrucified.”” The preach- 
ing which has had power to: win followers to 
Jesus has always been the preaching of a cru- 
cified Christ as the sinner’s hope. That was 
the preaching of Luther, of Wesley, of White- 
field. It is the preaching of Moody, of Varley, 
of Hammond, of Whittle, of all evangelists 
who to-day seem to draw the masses to the 
folowing of Jesus. It is not enough to be- 
lieve in Jesus as a holy exaimple, as a divine 
teacher. He must be trusted as the Saviour, 
as the Lamb of God whose blood cleanseth us 
from all sin. 

2. Comme AFTER HIM. And the two disciples 
heard him speak, and they followed Jesus. It is 
not enough to accept the statement that Jesus 
is the Saviour. He must be followed as Master 
and Leader by those who would be his dis- 
ciples. If the two disciples of John Baptist 
had responded to his statement: that Jesus 
was the Lamb of God by merely declaring 
“That is sound doctrine,” they would not 
haye proved themselyes followers of Jesus. 
It was by going after Jesus, calling him 
Master and abiding with him, that they 
showed themselves his disciples. Many who 
are sound in doctrine are not sound in prac- 
tice. They have memorized and they give 
cordial assent to the most orthodox creed; but 
they do not walk after Jesus day by day in 
faithful discipleship. Jesus says; “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself 
and take.up his crosa daily and follow me.” 
And again: “ He that taketh not his cross and 
followeth after me is not worthy of me.” 

%. BRING OTHERS TO nim. Andrew. . . first 
findeth his own brother Simon, . . . and he brought 
himto Jesus. . . . Philip findsth Nathanaél, and 
saith unto him... Come andsece. Salvation is 
too good news to be hid. He who learns of it 
and appreciates it wants to tell of it. The 
menon a sinking ship who saw a raft made 
ready large and strong enough .to bear upa 
multitude would call out to those. below to 


of pestilence learned of a sure cure of the rav_ 
aging disease would want every sick one to 
know and try its virtues. Sinvers who realize 
that Jesus is a Saviour to all who put their 
trust in him will urge others to be saved by 
him. Jesus desires and commands this of all 
who are his disciples, ‘‘ Preach the Gospel to 
every creature,” he says. “ Let him that hear- 
eth say, Come.” His early disciples “ went 
everywhere, preaching the Word.” His trae 
disciples are doing the'same thitig now. He 
who mékes no effort to win others to follow 
Jesus. may well doubt his own discipleship, 
His prayer and promise should be those of 
Dayid: “Restore unto me the joy of thy sal- 
vation and upbold me with. thy froe Spirit; 
then will [ teach transgressors thy ways and 
sinners shall be converted unto thee,” 


—— ES 

Just at this time, when so many Sunday- 
shools are considering the question of a vaca- 
tion, these words from a Kansas Sunday-school 
missionary, ina circular letter to the schools 
of his field, may be timely: 


accept msg 
entreat you to pray over this mat 
Ask your conscience. Ask 
» Mae & ~ _ On, let it not be 
ex : ‘Our 
Sande “school p Bs Mens os 
at?? she was asked. . T Beosete there 





told how sorely felt the loss of her Sun- 


inte ori {shook et prong pot pole a 


-+eeThe work of the American Sunday- 
school Union in the South seems as hopefa 
and remunefative as in apy part of the coun- 


four schools and four chureh organizations as 
the result of a uvion school gathered by him 
six years ago. In South Carolina seventeen 


pears. gh ae! po Hain CSUR 





yoass, In two counties of Georgia, where the 


come on deck and be saved. He who in time. 


try. A missionary in North: Caroliva reports . 
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missionaries found but two 
thirty schools were soon in 


-»+-Jn an editorial on the International Con- 
vention at Baltimore Tie Working Ohurch'4n5#, 
bopefully 

‘( We predict: that this year’s work in the 
thoday-scheth of our country will be al? the 
more successful oe no new plans were made 
speeches and no old guc- 


Pee 
ae cous sense wed to She ey 4 


change the practical lessons of their various 
experiences.’’ 


-»-.De. Vincent says pleasantly, in the Sun 

day-school: Journal, os to the National Sandey 

school conventions : 

“ At Newark, in 1869, the sua ou 

ii a 1872, - om rain fell; 

Baltim = bow ef pesce iS 

peanth ove} 

North ta =. out Let us hope thet at Charlee 
ottenslas i bebe ewig pds hy an 

2 

united nation anda reais « urch.”” . 


...- As an appropriate suggestion to Sunday. 
school writers-and speakers, the London Sus 
day-school Teacher quotes this warning of Cole 
ridge: 

oe write or 7 tak on any a ys without 


reviougly the pain er- 
otond it , a tend, of whe duty perineh we owe 
to ourselves, though it may me meen fe 
the laws of tha lend. Eee priaege of 


and ey, ecessary in 
state; but the Moet pereety we ide" or 


it the better. 


....If Sanday-echool teachers are to he 
trained, there must be some one to train them, - 
some one who knows more than. they do and 
who knows bow to teach them that which he 


ay-schools, 


‘knows. As The Sunday-school Timea says: 


“Normal classes ‘will be successful just so 
far as they are furnished with competent teach- 
ers. : 


-..eThe Rey. Clement Clemanee, of Notting- 
ham, England, says truly that many scholars 
in the Sunday-school who are ready. to range 
themselyes on the Lord’s side are weiting.a 
personal invitation to make confession of ape, 
faith. So they fail ‘to take their places 
earnest Christian men and women for want a 
being looked out, found out, and drawn out for 
active service’? in God's Kingdom. 


-.One object of a Sunday-school conven- 
tion, as suggested by Dr. McKee, of Kentucky, _ 
is ‘that a man may tell in ten minutes ten 
years’ experience.” It will be well when con- 
vention speakers baye this idea in mind. Too 

many are ready to talk for ten years, with- 
out ten minutes’ practical experience in the line 
of their counsel. 


....The missionaries of the American Sun- 
day-school Union organized during the 
twelve months prior to March Ist 1,258 new 
Sunday-schools, comprising 6,480 teachers 
and 48,049 scholars. This keeps up the avér- 
age of more than three new Sunday-sctiodis 
for each day in the year. 


...-Preparations are waking to put ‘the 
Chautauqua Assembly in advance of las$ year 
in every particular. Its sessions are to extend 
from the 8d to the 17th of August. Uniderthe 
wise lead of Dr. Viucent it is likely to prove 
as stimulative and helpful as it is attractive to 
Sund ay-school workers. 


.-Dr. Vincent says, pithily, in The Normal 

Class: 
“Sunday-schools are excellent in their ap- 
and work. Bot they muataoct 


be Took m a8 8 kind of spiritu jaupdry, 
where chit ren’s morals may be sent 
weekly wash. bility amie 


be thus lightly shifted.” 


...-In the opinion of the Mustralad Bible 
Studies, ‘ 


“the theological training which aims te pre- 

re the — te for all the duties 
ncident e + @xcept those which 
relate to the § -achool, has.a ‘actew 


loosé’ somewhere. 


evo Writer in Our Bible Teacher spys of the 
{nternational Lesson plan : 
‘‘From this common SS ee 


th 
bountiful harvest” : meanest iie-c24 


.-. The missionaries of the American Sun- 
day-school Union organized and aided 150 Sun- 
day-schools in the Northwest during the month 
of May, which have an attendance of 581 
teachers and 4,591 scholars. 


--It is said of the St. John’s Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school in eee” that 


“the superintendent uses speech- 
make vel, bell, and book ; ‘ane serve 
his purpose admirably.” 


----“As we bave reached a period fn our 
national hbistory,’’ says Bishop Cummins, 
“when religion cannot be taught ix our pab- 
lie schools, the Sunday-school must become 
“the chief evangelist of Ameriven children.” 
-..-d& writer in the London 





Cranfield, at the close of the last century. 











Pebbles, 


Own of the cardinal points: McCloskey. 


.-“*Such a great fire did a little matter kin- 
die on that day im the:great and growing 
city.""— Boston Traveller. 


.. 2: The Worcester Gazette thinks that “if this 
kind of thing goes on“é little longer, the Amer- 
icen infant will learn to count 47, 48, 49, semi- 
centennial; 97, 98, 99, centennial.” 


.. A boy who will yell like a Tartarifa 
drop of water gets on his shirtband, when his 
neck is being washed, can crawl through # 
sewer alter e ballend think nothing of it. 


..-» When they build a railroad, the first 
thing ‘they do is to break ground, This ts 
often done with great ceremony. Then they 
break the stockholders. This is done without 
ceremony. 


..»s3usti now Mr, Younghusband, with ver. 
nal enthusiasm, rises betimes and betakes him 
to the garden for an hour’s digging before 
breakfast. But the attack seldom outlasts the 
first crop of weeds. 


-» The preacher who forgot his manuscript 
the other Sunday morning apologized to his 
congregation, saying that he should ‘have to 
depend on the Lord for his sermon; but in the 
afternoon would come better prepared, 


.+.. A witness, not answering om the call of 
his name in a certain trial, an elderly gentle- 
man @rose and solemnly said : ‘He is gone.”’ 
‘* Where has he gone?” asked the judge, in 
no tender'tone. “I don’t kuow; but heis 
dead,”* was the guarded answer. 


..A Chicago poet, upon hearing that Nil- 
sson was about to erect cow-sheds upon her 
Peoria lots, burst forth thus: “ Christine, 
Christine, thy milking do the “morn and eve 
between, and‘not by the dim, religious light of 
the fitful kerosene ; ‘for the cow may plunge, 
avd the Jamp explode, and the fire-fiend ride 
the gale, and shriek the knell of the burning 
town in the glow of the molten pail!” 


..“* Arrah, mo darlint,” eried Jamie O’Flan- 
nigan to his loquacious sweetheart, who had 
not given him the opportunity to “getina 
word even edgewise”’ during a two hours’ ride 
behind the little bay nags in his oyster wagon, 
“are ye afther knowin’ why your cheeks are 
like my ponies there?’ “Shure, and it’s be- 
cause they’re red, is it?’ quoth the blushing 
Bridget. “ Faith, and a better raison that that, 
mayourneen. Because there is one o’ them each 
side ofa ‘wagziv’ tongue.’> 


,. When Gov. Harvey and Treasurer Hayes, 
of Kenees, were about to be sworn into their 
respective ,offices,on the second Monday in 
January, 1870, they met in the Governor’s pri- 
vate room. While waiting for the supreme court 
judge, who was detsined for a few moments 
beyond the appointed time, the Treasurer-élect 
said: “Itwould bea good joke if the chief- 
justice. should make a mistake and swear in 
the bestaooking man for governor.” ‘ Yes,’’ 
theGovernor promptly replied; ‘‘ and it would 
be # greater joke if he should swear in the 
honestest man as treasurer.’’ The Colonet 
stopped the conyersation, 


: ..eeA good story is told at the expense: of 

one of the best fellows in the Jast senior class 
of a New Engiand theological seminary. He 
was married almost immediately on graduation, 
and there, happened to be on the day of the 
wedding a large gathering of ministers, includ- 
ing two seminary professors, in the town 
where the lady lived.~ Most of them returned 
by the same. local train and car in which the 
bridal party sterted. The elder of the pro- 
fessors, whose fame is only equaled by his 
geniality and whose geniality makes him.al- 
most worshiped, being seated near them, the 
young man ‘seized the opportunity to intro- 
duce him tohis wife. A’'elassmate of the hus- 
band, desirous that the lady should also meet 
the éeeond professor—a man of almost excessive 
delicacy avd politeness—volunteered to con- 
duct-kim to the party, when the bridegroom, 
by this time laboring under serious embar- 
rassment, rose and in besitating words said: 
‘* Professor «X, allow me to present you to Afiss 
Y.” (giving her maiden name). The whole 
carfal of ministers, whose appreciation of the 
Professor’s extreme sensibility was as strong 
as of the husband’s confusion, at this point 
quite. lost. their self-control and burst into 
hearty laughter, which had theveffeet of put- 
ting the entire company at ease, 


..The President is said to have answered 
this letter: 
“ ULYSSES S.'GRANT—Hon. Sir: 

As {'m only a farmer’s daughter, 
And you are a President grand, 

it’s more than likely we shall never meet 
This side of the ‘Happy Land.’ 

So I wish to make a little request— 
"Tis sent with a girlish laugh : 

Will you please to favor me, kind Sir, 
With the Pregident’s‘autograph. 


“CAMBRIDGE, Washington Co., N. Y. Ipa EB.” 





oo Bitevettuee: 


The prompt mention tn our tist of * Of the Week” 
will be considered by tis an to thetr pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


‘ABORIGINAL IDEAS OF CREA- 
TION,* 


‘First Notice.) 


Havine in his preceding volumes care- 
fully’ considered the location, physical 
peculiarities; present and traditional his- 
tories, manners, customs, and civilizations 
of the wild tribes and civilized nations of 
the Pacific States of North America, Mr. 
Bancroft now turns to the mythology and 
languages of these peoples. Regarding 
language as a symbol significant of thought 
and mythology as a symbol significant of 
soul, he finds in the former, as embodied 
in the faculty of speech, and in the latter, 
as expressed in the faculty of worship, the 
patent indications of man’s superiority 
over the brute. 

Applying the term language to whatever 


is by social and intelligent beings employed} 


as a vehicle of intercommunication— 
whether ideographic or phonetic, emotional 
or vocal—our author recounts if a general 
way the various theories which have been 
advanced with respect to the origin and 
development of languages and repudiates 
the idea that human speech is the inven- 
tion of primitive man. Suggesting that it 
is not an independent perfected gift of the 
Creator, but an incidental acquirement, he 
insists that with the organism of man the 
Creator implants the organs of spéech, and 
that, in common with the element of prog- 
ress and civilization, innate from the begin- 
ning, speech has been developed by slow 
degrees and various stages, keeping pace 
witb the forward march of the intellect. 
Emotion being essentially sympathetic, and 
the relation between words and the objects 
or ideas they represent being often very in- 
timate, by degrees certain natural articula- 
tions became indissolubly associated with 
definite ideas, while others were suggested 
by. reason of fancied analogies to objects 
already named. 

Similar conditions and causations produce 
like impressions and are expressed by re- 
sembling sounds; hence in all human 
tongues may be noted a similarity, acertain 
uniformity, a tendency to imitate the voices 
of Nature, the cries of animals, and the 
melodies of the winds and waters, Such 
common origin have many words. Apply- 
ing the law of evolution which governs 
social and intellectual phenomena, from a 
language of exclamations we observe first 
the ‘monosyllabic noun and verb, then the 
auxiliaries, and finally ‘the inflections of 
parts of speech by which are expressed the 
finer ‘shades of meaning. Sympathizing 
with Mr. Darwin, he sees in the history of 
words and the development of language a 
natural selection of grammatical forms— 
the-best words and the clearest expressions 
continually displacing the weaker—and 
arrives at the conclusion that, although 
‘* languages are not inherited, yet language 
is an inheritance. Language is not arti- 
ficially invented; yet languages are but 
conventional agreements. “Languages are 
not a concrete perfected gift of the Creator; 
yet the germ of language is ineradicably 
implanted in man and was there implanted 
by none but man’s Creator, This, then, is 
language. It is an acquisition, but an ac- 
quisition from necessity; it ise gift, but, 
when given, an undeveloped germ; ‘it is an 
artifice, in so far as it is developed by the 
application of individual agencies.” 

As there never have been and are not 
now peoples- without language, so inter- 


woven in the thought of the most Uncivil- 


ized are myths, more or less extravagant, 
notions of the origin of things, fairy tales, 
apprehensions of the fundamental laws of 
God and Nature, speculations regarding 
creation and the relative powers of divin- 
ities, good and evil, ideas of a future state, 
and.conceptions of moral accountability, 
which. constitute a religion or mythology. 
As these myths are not devoid of meaning, 
their significance becomes a study of the 
deepest interest. In discussing the religious 
idea in man our author limits his inquiries 


* Tue NATIVE RACES OF THE PActrre @raves OP’): 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


-America Mr. Bancroft observes the follow- 


' Origin and End of Things; If: Physical 


’ the Quichés, of Guatemala. It has been 


' bird nor fish, green herb nor tree. Nothing 


» and the blackness of night reigned every- 
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to the aetion of purely physical and mental | 
laws and eliminates from the consideration 
all intervention of Divine revelation. His 
theory is that in every human breast are 
implanted, as fundamental .attributes of 
man’s nature, a religiosity and a conscious- 
ness that bebind visible appearances resides 
an invisible power. Beyond material actu- 
alities potential agencies are at’ work, and 
‘* throughout all belief, from the stupidest 
fetichism to the thost exalted monotheism, 
as part of these instinctive convictions, it is 
held that the being or beings who. rule 
man’s destiny may be propitiated.” 

In presenting the mythological notions 
of the nations of the Pacific States of North 


ing classification : 1. Myths relating to the 


Myths; III, Animal Myths; IV. Gods, 
Supernatural Beings, and Worship; and 
lastly Religious Beliefs, respecting a Future 
State. 

Richest of all North American traditions 
is the mythological legacy bequeathed by 


truthfully remarked that no relic of aborig- 
inal thought is rarer.in rude eloquence and 
poetic originality than the account of the 
Creation contained in their great national 
book, the “ Popol” Vuh.” In more than one 
particular are we reminded of the Mosaic 
narrative of this primalevent. First of all. 
was the heayen formed, Its signs were set 
and its boundaries toward the four winds 
fixed by the Creator and Former, tbe Motber 
and Father of life and existence, by whom 
all move and  breathe—the Father 
and Cherisher of the peace of nations 
and of the civilization of peoples, whose 
wisdom projected the excellence of every- 
thing on earth, in the lakes, and in the sea. 
As yet there was neither man nor animal, 


could be.found save the peaceful expanse 
of waters and the far-reaching heaven. 
Above the sea, calm and alone in ‘its bound- 
aries, rose no earth. Immobility, silénce, 


where, -God existed as the. ‘‘ Heart of 
Heaven.” Upon the’ water asa growing 
light appeared the Creator, the Former, the 
Dominator, the Feathered Serpent—those 
who engender being. ‘‘ Earth,” they said; 
and on the instant it was made. Like unto 
a cloud wasits beginning. Then the moun: 
tains lifted their heads, plains became yvis- 
ible,, and the cypress and the pine ap- 
peared. , Various forms of animal life 
were next called .into being to people 
bill and valley; but, inasmuch as 
these creatures when commanded could 
not speak the names of or render 
homage to their creators, the gods, moved 
with wrath, humiliated them to be killed 
and eaten. Again the deities counseled 
together and resolved tomakeman. Their 
first effort resulted in the creation of a be- 
ing of clay, who, proving to be destitute of 
cohesion—motionless, feeble; his face look- 
ing only one way; bis vision restricted; and, 
although:endowed with language,: possess- 
ing nointelligence—-was utterly discarded 
and consumed ‘in the waters. A ‘second 
exertion of creative power eventuated in 
the formation of a man of wood and a 
woman of pith. Moving about and peo- 
pling the world with wooden manikins, 
like themselves, but lacking heart and in- 
telligence, they held no memory of their 
Maker, Jed useless lives, after the manner 
of beasts, and forgot the ‘‘ Heart of Heay- 
en.” Atlength, thoroughly disgusted with 
their bloodless bodies, shriveled cheeks, 
and dried-up bands and feet, the ‘‘ Heart 
of Heaven” waxed wroth and rained, 
night and day, upon these ingrates thick 
resin. ‘The earth was darkened. . Men 
grew mad with terror. The bird Xecot-* 
covach tore out their eyes; the Camalotz 
cut off their heads; the Cotzbalam de- 
voured their flesh; the Tecumbalam 
bruised and broke their bones to, powder; 
and thus was the wooden race destroyed, 
save a few representatives, who, preserved 
as memiofials, exist in the forest in the 
shape of little apes. 

Once more did the gods assemble, taking 
counsel ‘together amid the darkness of .a. 
deselated universe. Of yellow and white’ 
maize were formed fourperfect men. Their 
coming into existence was an extraordivary 
miracle, wrought by the special intervention 





of him who is pre-eminently the Creator. 
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At Inst the gods looked, ) beings worthy 
of theif origin inet Ati tiny—men who 
could see with their ey es, bandle with their 
hands, and understand with their hearts, 
Grand of countenance and broad of limb, 
the four sires of the Quiché race with their 
clear eyes swept the woods, the rocks,.the 
lakes, the sea, the mountains, the valleys, 
and the heavens above them. Tbey saw. 
and comprehended all things, admired ex- 
ceedingly, and returned thanks to the 
**makers of the world.” 

Fearing that these men were too amply 
endowed with the knowledge of things, both 
great and small, and apprehending that 
they would make ‘themselves equal. with 
their creators, it was resolyed by the gods 
to contract their vision, so that they should 
see but little of the earth’s surface and be 
content. Thereupon the ‘‘ Heart of Heav: 
en” breathed a cloud over the pupil of the 
eye. A veil came. over it, as when one 
breathes on the face of a mirror;,and tbus 
was the globe of the eye'darkencd. That 
which was far off seemed clear no more 
and only that which was near: was plainly- 
visible. 

Then fell a deep sleep upon these men, 
and four women, exceedingly fair, were 
created to be wives untothem, When the 
men awoke their, hearts were glad because 
of these beautiful women. From these 
four primal pairs descended the various 
nations of “the Quiché race. Other buman 
beings were subsequently created, who be- 
came the ancestors of other peoples. By 
the God Tolbil were these representatives 
or.ancestors of the Quiché race supplied. 
with fire and at Tulan occurred a confu- 
sion .of . tongues. We cannot pursue the 
myth further,:but inall itsdetails ‘it is re- 
plete with interest and claims to furnish 
the surest account not only of the creation’ 
of ‘the earth, but also of the birth of men 
and of the manner in which their earliést 
years were spent. 

Inthe Mexican cosmogony we recognize 
the teachings of this ‘Popol. Vuh” multiplied 
and modifed by traditions. The religious: 
ideas of Texcuco were definitely monothe- 
istic. Tezcatlipoca was by the Mexicans 
generally regarded as the creator of the 
material universe, but not of mankind. 
By at least one Mexican nation the creation 
of the earth was declared to be a matter of 
chance; and as forthe heavens, they had 
always been. According to:the Chimal- 
popoca manuscript, creation was compassed 
in epochs, man having been formed ‘by 
God out of dust and’ ashes and animated 
on the seventh day. Four times was he 
made and as often destroyed. 

In most of the provinces the Mexicans. 
agreed that there dwelt in Heaven a god 
called Citlalatonac and a goddess Citlulieue 
by name. The tradition runs that this 
goddess, who had previously given birth 
to many sons, living with her in the 
celestial regions, in process of time’ 
was delivered of a flint knife—Tecpatl. 
Alarmed at: this-extraordinary event, her 
sops threw this flint to the earth. It fell 
at a locality known as the Seven Caves 
and from it sprung into being sixteen 
hundred mundane gods. Being alone on 
the. earth, they dispatched a messenger, 
Tlotli (the Hawk) to their mother, praying 
her to empower them to'create men, so that 


they might be furnished with suitable ’ 
" servants. 


Ashamed of her sons born in 
this strange manner, Citlalicue, neverthe- 
less, favorably entertained: their petition 
and suggested that they ask of Mectlan- 
teuctli (the Lord of Hades) a bone or 
some ashes of the dead who. were with 
him, over which ‘sacrifice might be made 
and blood from their own bodies sprinkled. 
Xolotl was sent to Hades on this’ mis- 


sion, and finally succeeded in securing — 


from the reluctant Mectlanteuctli a 
bone six feet in length. 
his escape from the domains of the 
Infernal Chief he fell and broke this 
bone in pieces. Hastily gathering up the 
fragments, he made good bis retreat to the 


earth, where the particles of this broken 


bone were placed in a basin and sprinklod. 


‘with blood drawn from the veins of, all-the; - 


mundane gods; On the fourth day was: 
generated from these blood-saturated bone 


fragments. a living boy; and four days — 
afterward in the ghastly dish appeared s 
girl. To Xolotl were these children com-, 


mitted for nurture and education. Increag- 
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ing in stature, they in. due time became’ 
man and aA, titer [and ‘were 
the partnts of all peoples’ ‘subsequently 'is- 
habiting tbe earth. As the prifiordial lpae’ 
was broken into fragments of ynequal 
lengths, so did these deseendahts Vary 4n~ 
stature and shape. 

Curious as are the myths descriptive of 
the éréation of the sun and the appoint- 
ment of his, hotme and movements iu the 


heavens, atid of the “transformation of’ 


Sezeatetatl into the moon, we regret that 
we Can Wo no more ethan, allude to thetr ex- 
istence, ote 

Simitar tt many respects to the Hebrew 
acéount of the Deluge is the Mexican tra- 
dition of the great Plood. In not a few of 


| and de & man and women. 
from Montézgama (not the Mexican king, 
but au-egrth-ged wonderful power and 
exeéllenée) ¢ ieve in the existence of 
a Great Father, living where the sun rises, 
and a’Great Mother, whose home is where 
the sun goes/ down.’ This Father is the 
author of evil, war, famine, and pestilence ; 
whbilé: from the Mother proceed: all joys-—— 
| peace, plenty, health; and prosperity. 

}~ ‘The Navajos~ “possess” a tradition that 
their ancestors were in a wonderful way 
emitted from the womb of a mountain near 
the RiverSan Jaan Some of the Califor- 
nia nations assert.the one god Quaor to be 


the painted manuscripts supposed torelate">-theereator of all things, animate and inani- 


to this event is represented, floating over a 
waste of waters, a kind of boat, containing | 
& n/an and woman. By thé accepted Mex- 
ican ‘version ofthe myth we are informed 
tliat in Atonatinh (tle age of water) an 


immense deluge covered the face of the- 


earth, and the inhabitants thereof were 
turned into fishes, saving one man, Coxcox, 
and hile wife, Xochiquetzaél, who escaped Th 
the hollow trunkof a beld cypress, When 
the waters abated, this rude boat grounded 
on the peak of Colliuacah. | Children ‘were 
born unto “this pair;Sbut they- were all 
speechless, tntil a dove came and gave them 
innumerable languages. 

A-tradition was current in MieWéacan 
designating Tezpi us the Mexican Noah. 
He was-more fortunate than Coxcox, and 
by meang,of a spacious. vessel, managed. to 
sive not—onty “hiniself and wife, but also 
their children, several animals, and a quan- 
tity of gfain. As the waters began to sub- 
sidevhe sent outa; villfure, that it might go 
to and fro on the’ earth and bring bim 
word wheh the'dfy land appeared. © Feed- 
iag” upou-the carcasses of the drowned, 
strewn every where, this bird never came 
back, TeZpi then: “sent. from his vessel 
other bird’, among them a humming-bird, 
which, when the earth was overspread 
with; mew? verdure, returned to, its place of 
refuge, bearing gréen leaves. Finding his 
craft aground, “Tezpi: landed’ near the 
motintain of Colhaacan, 


ity of Cholula treasured up a special legend ; 


of seven brothers, giants all, who in cer- | 


tain caves in the mountain Tlaloc escaped | 
thé°fury: of’ ‘the Deluge’ ‘and ‘survived that 
cftaélysm. “Otie of them, Xethia; sur-' 
named. the. Architect, went to, Cholula 
and: began,.to. build an; artificial bill of 
bricks! in honor of Tlaloc, whose edves bad 
sheltered “him and his: companions from 
the perils of the Flood. ' As'the huge pyra- 
mid arose, aspiring’ even untd thé! cfouds, 
the anger of the» celestial divinities was 
kindled. ~ Fire was launched by . them 
against the Architect and “his assistants, 
and so the prosecution ofthe Work ‘was 
stopped. Thus do thé ‘traditions of Cho-, 
lule_ forcibly remind Us, of ‘tie mémdries 
of the ‘Tower of Babel: 

The myths of the nations lying pn the; 
outskirts of the Mexican Enipite are 
nebulous and. variant. Most of them,' 
howeVer, perpetnate traditions ofa*‘ Divine 
Father. and. Mother”—parents of the hu- 
niah” family—end: of’ a universal deluge. 
In the Papago country, for the first time, 
appears the Coyote, or Prairie Wolf—more 
than mortal and only a little lower. than 
the gods—prophet, minister, and. assistant 
to the great hero-god, Montezuma. 

Apcording torthe myths ofthe Gila Val- 
ley> the Great Spirit made the edtth and all 
living things before he created man. De- 
‘scending from Heaven, he dug'in the earth 
and found such clay as the potters 





Ascending to the skies, he dropped this | 


clay into the hole he had made, and imme- 
diately. came forth Montezuma, find the In- 
dian tribes in their order, thé wild’ Apaches 
last Of Me , 
_The-earth, say the.Pimas, was created 
by the Marth Prophet. In the beginning it 
appeared like a spider's web, stretching 
fragile arose & sea of nothingness. 
iy Ber grad fom of hater, he Barth 
Propliet flew over-all Jands, until he chanced 


‘hts bands | nd mixi 
eee he 8 Se Ciliet | a 
yblew upon 





mate. Others claim that their ancestors 
were Coyotes, and sprang from_the soil 
“wlitch their descendants at. present occupy. 
Mount Shasta, say the natives of Northern 
California, was'the mountain first ¢redted 
and for thousands of years constituted the 
mundane abode of the Great Spirit. 

Further. nosth .we-_ encounter’ myths 
which, indicate a widespread adherence 
*to theories -of an evolution of man from. 
animals, although traditions are not want- 
ing whose teachings are precisely the re- 
vetse. “Titus the A¥ent# claim Yhaf'the bu- 
man famity was the result of commercéd 
between a Bitch inhabiting Unalaska and 
the Big Dog which swam to her from Ka: 
diak ; while the legends of Tinneh suggest 
that: life and being are to be credited to the 
‘power and agency of an immense Bird, the 
beating of whose wings was thunder and 
its glance lightning. 

It willbe perceived that the myths of 
Mexice; and.Centgal America are more 
pleasing and less repulsive than those cur: 
rent among the wild tribes of the North. 

CHARLES C. Jonzs, JR. 
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Tr was lately remarked in these columns 
that three of our large eities—Boston, New 
York, and’ Philadelphia—were uow de- 
scribed by pen and pencil in cheap but ex- 


célient pampbiéts. ‘The book whose title 
The ancient pepple dwelling in, the vicin- | 


{ we have transcribed is the equal of the 
other two in the quality of its’ ildstrations 
and their superior ‘in literary merit and 
fullness of historical and contemporary 
narrative. It first appeared: im’ 1878, the 
year of the great fire; and’ now that three 
years of upbuilding have: more than made 
good to Boston the losses of the disastrous 
9th and 10th of November, the publishers 
have done wisely in putting forth an en- 
tirely few edition of thé work. 
- Boston,” begins ‘the first page, “* w 

originally ‘by the Indians called Shaw- 
mutt’; but the colonists of 1630, wandering 
southward from their landing-place at Sa- 
lem, named. it Trimountaine,’” The nar- 
rative,thus.taken up.is carried. forward in a 
thoropghly interesting and readable way 
through the ensuing one hundred and thirty 
pages. The first chapter discusses briefly 
the history of the city, in speaking of which 
it iso easy task to be terse and concise ; 
and -it..also presents a few statistics 
of Boston’s numerical and commercial 
growth: A statement of interest to per- 
sons unfamiliar with the wealth of the city 
will be found on page 8,to the effect that 
in 1870 the average amount of property 
owned hy seach: inhabitant of, Boston was 
no less than twenty-three hundred dollazs, 
Other facts >to»'be noted are ‘the rapid 
spread of the population of the adjoining 
“Cities and towns and the marked increase 
in their wealth and beauty. Boston is ex- 


-ceptionally fortunate ig her suburbs. The 


Yorker, if be desires a home outside 
the crowded district, must cross a ferry: 
if he selects Long Island’ or New Jer- 
sey for a bome, and tf the Istter, mist 
ride at. least eight miles before he reaches a; 
rural town. To get to’ Westchester he 

an The BS ‘trip in. horse and steam- 

n, on the contrary, has 

ail his Se stations within the ¢ity 
limits and comparatively near together; 
white’ north, ‘west; abd‘ south lie pleasant 
and healthful country spots, many of them 
wei within the Gorporate- Timits of) the 

ty. Philadelphia te: somewhat y 
“Foerox nasemassin Boston t Juimes 3 Ongood 
} a9 Coe Perens a , 





Most of the:Pueblo tribes claim descent . 





F it, uiitil ft wes filled with life and motion | situated. Where scity has a vast water- 


front, like that of New York, however, she 
must perhaps expect corresponding disad- 
vantages in other ways. 

With thé-second chapter begins the ac- 
count of the city as it is, the North End 
being properly taken up first,’ ‘* Tliefe are 
but a few relics remaining,” says the com- 
piler, “‘ of the North End of the olden time. 
The streets have been straightened and 
widened and go under different names. 
from those first given them, and most of 
the ancient buildings have'fallen ‘to decay’ 
and beensemoved,’’. It. contains, however, 
Faneuil Hall (imaay and Christ Church 
(1728), as well as a number of public and 
private buildings erected in the.early part 
of the present century.; English tourists 


visiting: America declare that. Boston of ali 


our cities most remindsithem of London; 


‘and certainly everybody. not accustomed 


to see daily the brick howses‘afd’ stores on 
and, near Cambridge street, for fistance, 
| must be struck with the appéarance of so- 
lidity and apparent antiquity which they 
present. Twenty-five years bave made no 
great.changes in the immediate vicinity of 
the Medical College and the General Hos- 
pital. In this particular, therefore, the 
volume slightly errs. But it is gratifying to 
find that Bostonians deplore changes which 
in somé other cities would seem stight. The 
woodcuts throughout this chapter are very 
faithful and accurate. The-artist, for ex- 
ample, has chosen the best spot from. which 
to depict the ancient. Christ. Church; just 
brought into prominence by the centennial 
celebrations. 

The account of the western part ‘of the 
city begius: with a good description of the 
State House, whose history~is' brought 
down to the, repairs it undefwent in 1874, 


,| Inthe course of which its dome was_ given 


the resplendent gold in which it now giit- 
ters. In the history of the Common a few 
errors concerning that enclosure are cor- 
rected. The Brewer Fountain is Tepre- 
sented Im an unsatisfactory’ w t and 
the Beacon Street Mall in a very good 
one. The Everett statue is’ wisely passed 
by with a few lines of mention; but it 
would have been as well to have omitted 
the statement that the ‘‘right arm is ex- 
tended in the act of making a favorite and 
graceful gesture.” A picture of the resi- 
dence of the late George Ticknor we 
shotild have been glad to have had’; but 
omissions of this sort are, of course, iney- 
itable. Mr. Prescott’s house is represented. 
The finest piece of architecture in the 
part of the city deseribed"in this.chapter is 
the First Church (Dr. Ellie’s), ow Berkeley 
and Marlborough streets, of which a good 
picture is:given on’ page 38: The propor- 
tions of the church are so fine that it looks 
-well from any, standpoint; but the artist 
has perhaps chosen the best one in this in- 
stance. We could have wished to sees 
pictute of ‘the new edifice of the Brattle 
Square Church, certainly a finer structure 
than ‘the new building of the Old South, 
now’in process;of erection and. repre- 
serited of page 42. Churches are as-fre- 
quent on thé Back Bay as between 34th and 
59th streets, in New York; and so, besides 
those we have named, this chapter describes 
and illustrates the Arlington street, the 
Park street, and. the ‘Somerset street 
churches, ‘ 
The pages devoted to the district devas. 
tated by the fire of 1872 are‘entirely rewrit- 
ten and newly illustrated. They will: be 
examined with much interest.. They show 
clearly what every recent visitor to Boston 
cannot fail to have noticed, that the archi- 
tecturé of the burnt district is now'not only 
much superior to that which it succeeds, 
but also better than that to be found in any 
business ‘section of equal area in any other 
American city, We believe that this is not 
ane ration. The absence of granite 
and the diminished use of iron are notice- 
able. Boston builders have profited by the 
firé’s lessons, and certainly those lessons 
should be equally heeded elsewhere. 
The suburbs are, of Course, treated 
briefly; but space is found for a few good 
views of Harvard University snd other 
things in ‘Cambridge. ‘Book-lovers will be 
glad to see how the a ane looks, 
Another suburban Picture is 
pretty Harvard Congregational church in 
Brookline. But we cannot longer discuss 
this delightful little yolume, Its pictutes 
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that f-the | 





Little Classics, 


-and its text are alike enjoyable. From 


them the born Bostonian can learn some- 
thing, while the stranger will find them of 
great value, whetber he uses the volume as 
a guide-book or a book for home reading. 


-_— 
> 





NOTES, 


It has long been our custom to print, from 
time ‘to time, signed reviews of books of 
special worth or worthlessness, prepared by 
men thoroughly acquainted with the subjects 
discussed inthe volumes submitted to them 
for notice. The successiye issues of Mr. RB. 
H. Bancroft’s “ Native ces of the Pacific 
States’’ have thus been competently reviewed 





| by.Mr, Charles C. Jones, Jr., of this city, 


formerly mayor of Savannah and the author 
of.a work on the ** Antiquities of the South- 
ern Indians” and ‘several historical mono- 


‘graphs. To.the third volume Mr. Jones de- 
. Votes an amonnt of space considerably larger 


than we can well afford to give up toasingle 
book, only the first notice of the volume being 
printed this week. But, since this part of Mr. 
Bancroft’s large work includes so interesting 
a subject asthe mythology of the aboriginal 
tribes, we think our readers will follow Mr. 
Jones withont tiring. 


“The Harvard Book” !s the title of the 
elaborate work on Harvard Uuiversity whict 
has just been published by Messrs. F. O. Vaille 
aod Hi “A. Olark, graduates of the élass of 
1874, who have during the past academical 
year been pursuing post-graduate studies in 
Cambridge. It appears somewhat later than 
was. promised, and in two volumes instead of 
one, although there is no material advance in 
the announced price, the books in cloth seiliug 
for $32 instead of $30. The original design of 
the. work was to furnish to members of the 
class of 74 a collection of heliotype views of 
the University, presented in a somewhat more 
substantial form than that afforded by the usual 
class album. But this plan was outgrown, and 
the book as now issued is an illustrated his- 
tory 6f the University and something more, 
many of its most eminent graduates contrib- 
uting interesting articles on various topies. 
This assignment of special subjects makes the 
voluines doubly entertaining and valuable. 
Hellotype portraits of all the professors in all 
the departments are given and views of the 
several buildings. There are also local views 
‘sad grouped pictures, as well as several in- 
terfors—the H. P. C., Pi Eta, and Institute of 
1770 rooms, for instance. Most of these helio- 
types are of much excellence. The wood-cuts 
used in Quincy’s History of Harvard Univers- 
ity-dre also presented. These venerable pic- 
tures, one would have said, were destroyed or 
lost long since; but they have been carefully 
preserved, and have real value in this work as 
memorials of the past, when what somebody 
calls the “early Novanglian style of architect- 
ure’ was rife in the college yard. Let us not 
be understood, though, as uudervaluing a single 
ancient brick in Massachusetts or Hollis Halts, 
The typography of the work is really sump- 
tuous, the University Press havivg rarely 
sent out better printed pages; and In red 
Russia, with the college seal on the side, the 
volumes present an appearance of considera- 
ble magnificence. Harvard, as we remarked 
in announcing ‘this work, already has three 
histories—Peirce’s, Quincy’s, and Samuel A. 
Eliot’s sand now she can boast of the most 
elaborate publication ever devoted to the 
description, by pen and picture, of an Amer- 
ican college. 
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JUST ISSUED ’ 
A New Explanation of Weather any its 
‘Laws. 
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New Books. 


GLAUCIA. A "Story of Athens in the 
First Century.. By Emma Leslie.. Price, $1.25. 


, FLAVIAS .on, Loyal unto the. End. A 
Tale of the Chureh inthe Second Century, By 
Emma Leslie. Price, $1.50. 


QUADRATUS, A Tale of the World in 
the Church, By Emma Leslie. Price, $1.50, 


“The three yolumes named above are, beautiful 
specimens of book-making. They are not serial, each 
Peng cémpleté and independent in itself;‘yet they 
Sught-to,be readin order, that the writer’s object of 
impressing lessons of steadfast patience and gentle 
firmnéss from the story of faithful witnesses for 
Christ may de attained.” A very vivid concéption of 
the sand of those. times and some 
estimate of what it cost to embrace Christianity in 
the early days of its history may be Obtained from 
these attractive stories, and their perusal by the 
young especially, can only result in gh The pub- 
Jishers understand their busi 
‘their publicatfons to the eyes of Pra Py These 
volumes aré perfect gems as to mechanical execu- 
tion.’’—Southern Christian Advocate, »,; 


NELSON '& ‘PHILLIPS, 


805 BROADWAY, New York. 
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Pa si LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publlebers, 
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‘Guide-to the International -Exhibi- 
Gin th Fain Park. “3 


wpe Baition.. nf ay 
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ST PUBLISHED 


THREE SPLENDID "SONGS BY AILEEN PERCY. 
“OALL ME HOME, MOTHER,” “DARLING LILLIE MAY,” “CTHINK OF THEE” 
PRICE 30 CENTS EACH. 


I THINK OF THEE. 


SONG and CHORUS. 













































































Poetry by AILEEN PERCY (Price 30 ete.) Music by E. BROOKS, 
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I think of thee when morning sun * 
Doth crown tlié hill-tops o’er the -- 
When lark’ssweet song and ope’ni 
Do breathe of love, of fove and mt 
Tho’ morning musi¢ fills-the air,, , 
Its. sweetest, softest. tones to me 
Are those which tell of all thy charms, 
_ Which tell of love, of love and thee ! 
CHoRUSs— 
I think of thee when morning sun 
Doth, erown the. hill-tops o’er the sea, 


When lark’s sweet song and openin g flow oY 
Do breathe of love, of love and 


2. 
I think of thee when noon-tide,bell 
Doth chime the hour across the lea. ; 





+ 


wer 


fur F 


When shady grove doth tempt to rest, 
To dream of love, of mess snd thee ; 
As sun of neon 80 bright and 
Are dreams that come to me of 
Thee fondly waiting, ling’ring there 
I dream of love, of love an thee { 





3. 


When western hills grow dim and gray 
The night-bird’s song from grove and 
tree 
Repeat, in sweetest tones, prolon 
y songs of love, of love and t 
Yes, brightest morn, and noon and i 
And sweetest song of bird to me, 
Have one glad tale, one tender hope, 
It is of love, of love and thee! 


Copyright, 1875, by E. A Saxons. 





Published by BE, A. SAMUELS, 125 Tremont St., Boston. 





JUST ISSUED. 
tA new Anti-Roman Catholic Journal. 


The ~ National Protestant, 


BDITED BY 
WILLIAM H. VAN NORTWICK, ©, 
Late Eattor of the“ American Datly Standard)?” Jersey 
* Oty, NJ. 


ymost interesting dwidesprew 
aig, ay Fe ‘reatin ga profound and espread inter Intonae 
ae E Tasonae been introduced. is a sixtéen- 
mn aly Journal, of the sige of Harper's Wi 
Dan dsoine y printed on good paper, ably edited, ee 
Srie Dolfar per Year, 
: aecRaRR ae all Newsdealers at 
Ten Cents per Single Copy. +> 
Address THE NATIONAL PROTESTANT, 
P.-O, Box 4961, @ Liberty. Street, New York. 
» R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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Superior to all other collections for the 
encouragement of CONGREGATIONAL 
SINGING. 


Prices as low as.any,and lower than many, 
PUBLISHED 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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New Singing Class and Convention Book! 
CHOICE IN NAME? 

IN CONTENTS CHOICE! 
CHOICE.. 


IN. EVERYTHING MAKR A 
THOROUGHLY WioH AWAKE Wonk 


Conventions and 1 Singing Classes. | 


“THE CHOICE yf" 


JAS. MeGRANAHANA AND re . CASE, 
Nothing like it.sinee the “Song King !”’ 
eae TP ET ge So gad Examples. 

ee podqoend Choruses. 
Routing Roundsand @ Gracofal Gives 
EVERYTHING cuotce: 


No'machithe-nadéimusic! No thread-pare poet 


seats specimen es new, as the Gemant will t 
'e 


Price $7.50 , =. sha Copy’ for exiim- 
ation, 75c 


JOHN "CHU RCH A... CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO; 


New Suriday-sthool Music Book. 
Joyful Songs. 


By JAMES R. MURRAY, 
euthor of “ PunE DIAM @OL, CHIMES,’ 
, “ IMPERIAWy” ete. , 


An entirely new collectiomef Sunday-school Songs 
by this favorite writer, whose “‘ Pure Diamonds” 
has reached a sale of nearly 


HALF A MILLION 





COPIERS. 


If you wish a collection of new gems for your ; 


Sunday-schoo!, don’t fail to examine * 
SONGS,” 


Priée 35 Cents; $3.60 per Dozén: 


Sample.copy mailed on receipt of % cents. Sold by 
most Book and Music Dealers, 
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EDUCATION 


U.S. Schootand College Directory. 


A Book of nearly 200 Pages, 
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| 9°Stéps;' 2 Sets Wibites. 
“PRICE $180. 


Send for Circular to 


* (SUCCESSORS TO. RAVEN & BACO™), 
110 West 14th street, New York. 


STEINW AY 


Grana, Square, & & Upright Pianos, 


STANDARD — OF THE WORLD. 


«Wirat of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Parts, 1867; London, 1862. 


“Every'Piano ‘Warranted for Five Years. 
Dlustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms 109 and 111 East — St., N. ¥. 












Dunham & Sons; ' + tnt 
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R [Establishea 1834.) NEW YORK, 

Send Sor Mlustrated Circular aad. Price-List, 
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E. 'B. FOOTE, 'M. D. 
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ADAMS, J. G, pes June Jane 84, Teompeonyl, 


ABNREIT, J,,,ord., Jupe $4; New, Paign, Ind. ; 
HAYDEN, G. M. ee la., accepts call to 
McComb City, Mi 


a Set on Pile Hes pacepie 


LUCK, J. M., @rd."May 224) Bedford Co., Va. 
anes ty ty B90,4) Orda, June 9th, Lonesdale, | 


MOUNTAIN, J., ord., May 19th, Brodhead, 
wigs @ §W AUDIO Cub d ben to 
sewn a otk td EAL, 


Gionoeter, seceptscato 
a ae ces PAN, Ba Nor me. bak . Le 
OuRISTIAN. 
DEAN.” "i a a ‘ccepts call ta 
seesTiwent Providendée, R 1, léeighs. 
Pm “ "2 
conte haere e pay, M, B.), eecepts 
AO Pike, eis ee Wis, accepts call to 
u ve 


~ph iy - CONGREGATIONAL. 
“aes, EH, Waseca, called to Albert Lea, 
nD. 
“AVERT, F. D.; ; Columbia,: Conn., 25th ent. | 
oMeteary ‘of settlement celal June lth. 
‘BICKFORD, L,-¥F., Lamoiite, " resigned 
rough ‘il heath and, Laan abroad 
vdieal 
BROODWELL, H, J.. M.D., Yale Theo. Sem. 
ie prd., ‘June i5th, Stanwich, Conn. 
BOULLARD, A., Boston, Mass., secretary Cong.' 
Publi ighing Society, appointed. Hon. Sec. 
CLARK, “E B.,- Chicopee, Mass. resigns |¢ 
+ trough BY health (86 Yetta’ pastorate). 
DICKINSON, 8. Wa Bagarton,; ceepts call to 
i» “Petterson, 0. . 
EDGAR, J. cv Bangor Theo. Ber, ord, 
gelist, June 13th, Sandersville, goes td 
Heath, Mass... 


EVARTS.N. K K. . Corinth, ode accepts Man Thore: |= 


OLD. Yai 
ASR Pp. Fae thes ta Sei mn accepts call 


FLEMING, 1 Cousis es Bias , 
‘University of mtg died ane ae 
ysonm) Saratoga, Cal, resigna. . 


éalled’ tein ist ob; Lymn, ‘Moss. 
wai .R B., pee UL, resigns from 
a 


HUGHES, I. G.. Colz cepts call to 
Welsh ate ect ae . 





ae “ei 


idJjoa eT re 
KIMBALL, W. S. Greeaiteld, Miss, § 8, ||" 
m Oct. ist. fe. 
KINNE, T. Ci; atetpts call ‘to Rivers, 
nn, ie 
LEONARD D: L., Hannibal, Mo., called to 
Northfie fteld, Minn. 


LUM, 8: ¥:; Lawrence, Kan,; called to Manns- | 
, Mile, No. 
MORSE, J., MDs Girvan, N. i, died, June 


th, aged 76, 
ceucieeoae N; Fe, Brook seceee All to 


Pp iphie Eva 


-PERRY, &.-L., Pror., Wildes Golligs to be 
* ora, over eb, in South Williamstown, Mass. 


‘SMITH, W., stated supply, Oswego, N. ¥. iy 
, inst, pastor, Jane 17th, 
SUMNER, -E. 8., Lincoln Park ch., Chicago, 
L i, and ooo td, Gad 
“ealiet tor Grdvmn 
Point, N. _ 
ae a H. oe Hartford, Conn., becomes | 


and removes fo! 
Piliedclpnia Fuse 


WESTGATE, A. W., stated tupply, Provinee- 
towo, Mass., called to Ties, 


yale. 6. 8B. ane id N. 33 inst, Ist 


1” Qh, Stainforl,yCd 
WHLGOK; Ac Hy, hy eyed Ri i resigns 


through nearness to 
TEATER, A. J., stated supply, meer Th. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL, 
BRLODGETT, By Malden, Mass., died, June. 
6th, aged 76. \ 


‘LovE D. D., D.D., editor. Morthe ro Chetan 
ie, died, at Aubarn, N. Y. June 20, | 


doa 00 
RICHMOND, P., Fryeburg, .~ died, May. 


THOMPSON, E.,. Sune; Selbets ey =a patty a | 
5 wesley. Trou; 6a. an 
KORE tals Angeles, Cal. 


“abnort, P.J., Cannonaville, N.Y.; ted, May 
Da .W..Galwa x Za 

“ANDERSON, os Je rrr 

“ANDREWS J” B, Northwestern “Theo. Sem., 

a -ord.,.Jane 15th, Oswego, Tit. 

“BAIRD, Bede ‘D.Dy B4-ch., Richmond, Va., 
LL Gg Mons ngonteld, Ky, ded, 

aN 3. Bord: ‘at Buimbotdt 


"ASA A Belen Ob oy i | SOREN, 


| ee 





+ Jane 17th, ist chi, Wilniington, Del. 
EDDY, C., Woodside. eh.,. Newark, N. J., ac- 
b cepts call to . Westminster ch.; Troy, N. N.X. 
EDIE, BT A Aeon call to U. P. ch., Balti- 


‘ENNIS. B R., South Hermitage, Penn., resigns. 


TAIRCELA, E, R., D.D,, ;New Providence, | 
« resigns, and. : auivémpvesto Mendbam, . 


BLETOHER, P., called to Mt. Carmel; Va: - 


FREEMAN, A., D.D., alidress temporarily 
changed, Peru, Jefferson, Pens. 


Rk 8. atatéa supply, Kendall- 
ville, Ind:, inst.; June 15th. 


GRASTY, J. 8, D.D., inst... usting Tex. 


HANNA, T. HL, 5 ~ Penn., 
resigns, eet aan an = 


oks, BR. Jaly Ast; 
aes 3. fe od rd., at Nv rs a Bods. Fmony, 
= tidch and Mt; Tabor,’ = 


5. srieny, Ww. WB ely ih » Senn eal to} |" 


‘ces. 4. i, Lene. Yeuioves to Winnebago, 1. 

MARQUIS, R. W:, Keene, 0:, died; May 89th. | 
1 Mx Nal Unto | 

meg toMeMinnville, 'T fom oe. 


| MoVAX, Be ergy ate “etated “sutyay, Grguritie 
SPaGe, mT Robola ai cael 


-nOMOK, T. %, DDH | 
EE esauh By D. Ds 3 eta 


anne ‘Wien, to Ww 
é}) Derritory, aan Greenville, 
‘SUTPHEN, M. ©., D-D., N. ¥. Oty, died, June 


Sareea. W. W., Deposit, sesugn eal ‘to 
t Gonuionsville, N. qq: 


WILSON, 8..J., DD, aoepithaa ‘ 
abroad,July 7 tb, to atten Penn. 





Presb. Alliance, 
WYCKOFF B...D..,m .to India, re-| 
turns, thio deh Wire fi health ; address 
n, removes to 
aasarinen The podagton, rem “ 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, —_ 


APPLEGATE, -——, a as June ith, : Christ, 
Cathedral, Reading, P 
Die beta eae Puiiip's ch, 
8 ’ 
= ~ York City, 5 ; 
AVEET J. B., Winch Van ord. ord., May 
284, St. Thotias’s cb., biti Co,, Ma. 
BBA fey 28 St, THM W.t., Monroe 64., W.Va. “ot..| 


600 Rs, sities “Wahiéy, Ky., accepts call 
wel St. Mark's ch, preversy Mich. 
AIR: C., NewOrleans,,La., accepts call to! 
; Se berth of the Ascension; - ‘Baltimore, Ma. 
FISKE; Gi MoG., ord., May 234, St Mary's ch,, 
Burlington, 'N. J. 
GRAY; ‘G. Z., Bergen Point, N. J.;: appointed 
f. of homiletics and pesiorsl sherte, 
iladelphia Divinity School. 


ch.,; Brogklyn, E. 
LeROY,; J., Bt.’ athe re rmyey 


‘THO sss chy, Baltiwors Co... 


IRVINE, 1, N. W:, ord., a. May BN, St, Mark's 


call to Loge of. bepherd, 
Nashua, N. 

MAGOFFIN, J. “2 "og Jane 6th, Christ.ch., 
Yankton, Dak. T. 

PAGE, C. R., Ravenswood, W Rt accepts | 


call to Privity ch., Danville, K 
SAWYER, H., ord., May 28d, St. Mark's ch., 
Augusta, ta, Me. , 
WINGFIELD, J. H.'D., D. D, Sacramento 
~ appointed president Be. 
lege, Benicia, Cal. 
REFORMED. 
FARRINGTON, 'T. T., Newbutg, N. ¥., ied, 
June 5th, 
HART, J., ivst., colleague Darter, ‘May 26th, 
Neshanic, N. J. 
eee pn W. 1,’ ‘ord., May Sist, — 
danding, N. y. 
SCHERMERHORN, RH, Dna wT, Re- 
24, chy, Pel 
VAN OL&EF, ¢., D.D., Poughkeepsie, -N. Y., 
died, June 13th, aged 7. 


UNITARIAN, 


@ hi és Fe Cambridge, as. . 





sagen’ s Col. 
‘| the old régime, there being 21, addresses in all. 


BYGRAVE, #., eden call to Hudson, Mass. i 


FOLSOM, G. Mok:, Dedham, Mass., resigns. 
Pry G. ra Balm, Maga ind, Jy Pe 
7 $si8 1 -UNTIVERSALIST. i 
ALDRICH, R. er Tufts Divinity bik ac- 
cepis call to Warren, Mass. 


a 


BIOKNELL, G, W., ‘Polio, | 
rere, engaged Sor adallons 


onal 5 years... 
COFFIN, BE. W.,-aceepts call to We en, 


ara cramees te 


|e sms 
Peake 


+ 








+ Sot aad Coes, 


ig S., Sealy 
oN 





Ge W. %.:. Kemegusrm-nd, Therstas, 
July ist... rd Ooliege (1883 great 
Haverford, Penn.: Anniversary 


ciety, Monday; July Sth} Oration Gatoed 
Alumni (Allen*C, ‘Thomas; ‘Battimoré, Md.), 
Baccalaureate Address (President Thomas),. 
' psig July 6th ; Commencement; tlie 
wart th. -++-Manbattan College (1963),INe 
Mu ta Commencement, Friday, Jaly 22. 
--Mercer University” (1888), Macon, Ga. ; 
Bacealaureate ‘Sermon (the Rev. L. R.Gwalt ' 
ry Sunday, July 4th; Sophomore Ex- 
“hibition, “Monday, July 5th ; Oration. (Gen. 
C. A. Battle), Junior Exhibition, Tuesday, 
July. 6th; Commencement, Wednesday. July 
7th....Middlebury College (1797), Middlebury, 
Vt.« Baccalaureate Sermon (G..N. Boardman, 


: _D. D.),' Sunday, July 18th; Commencement. 
_atd Inauguration of the Rev. C. B./Hulbert to, 


presidency, Wednesday, July Qist.; G. L,| 
ét; D.D.\of New Haven, Conn., will de- 

liver tas ‘Philadelphian Society Address, and 
H. M.“Ladd, 72, thé Masters’ Oration.. 
Oberlia College (1888), Oberlin, O. : ‘Anvivers- 
ary, Ladies’ Literary Society, Wednesday, 
July Mth; Anniversary liolan Society, 
Wednesday, July ist; Exhibition Sevior 
Preparatory Class Wednesday, July 28th; Ex-, 
hibition Conservatory of Music, Thursday, | 
July 28th; Anniversary Alpha Zeta Society,’ 
Friday, July 80th ; Anniversary Phi Kappa Pi 
Society, Concio ed Clerum, Theological Com- 
mencement, Saturday, July Sist; Bacca-' 
lagreate Sermon, Missionary Society Ad- 
dress, Sunday, Aug. Ist; Anniversary Phi. 
‘Delta Society, Address . before College | 
Societies, Monday, Aug. 24; ‘Anniversary! 
Ladies’ Department, Address Betors Alumni, 
Tuesday, Aug. 84; ‘Alumol Reunton’ ‘Wednes- 
day, Aug! i 4th; ‘Cominénddineht, ’ Thursday, 
Aug. 5th.. .. University of Alabama (1831), Tus-: 
caloosa, ‘Ale:+ Baotalaaredte Sernion (the’Rev. 
G. W. F. Price, Huntsville, Ala.); Sophomore. 
Prize Declamation, Meéting ‘of! Alabama Hic-' 
torical Society, Military Exercisés, Monday, 
Jaly 5th ; Anniversary Oration before Literary 
Societies (the Hon. John T, Morgan,’ Selma, 
Ala.), Meeting of Alumni, Tuesday, July 6th; | 
Commencement, Wednesday, July 7th. 


~.«+-President Smith, of Dartmouth College, 
founded bis, beecalaurate (June 20th) on’ But 
thy commandment is exceeding broad,” and 

argued the breadth of Coristianity in. the re- 
spects of adaptation, symmetry, profoundness, | 
and effectiveness. Ex-Senetor Patterson’s Phi 
BetaKapps Address (June 23d) discussed “The 


Relations of Scholarship to Public Life,” apply- , 


ing the closely. to American political 
life and giving considerable advice. Charac- ; 
ter, he thought, was paramount, after all, and 
intimated that it was ‘‘ hard for one, conscious 


out, 1iké"Leaf, into the étorm of detraction and 
abuse.” “But,” he added, “‘if you are true, 
you cat stand alone with God and wait for jus- 
tiee.” The Phi ,Beta.Kappa.poem was by 
George A. Marden, of Lowell, Mass... The’ 
alumni meeting was enthusiastic. A motion | 
that the alumni be given the-power to make 
nominations to vacant places in the board 
of trustees was referred toe special eom- 
mittee. The year’s necrology amounted 
to 35 and included the Hon. Nathaniel 
Wright, LL.D., ’77, of Cincinnati. The Com- 
mencement exercises were long, according to 


W. H. Hart, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was Sa- 
lutatorian, and C. A. Prouty, of Newport, Vt., 
WValedictarian. Forty-eight men graduated in 
the, Academic and 12.in, the Scientific Depart- 
ment. The late Arthur Tappan, of Lowell, 
Mass., has just left nearly all his property to 
the College. It will be called the Wentworth 
Fand and is to be kept till it has reached 
$500,000, which will be the case within a very 
few yeers, when its means will be available for 
any purpose directed by the Trustees, A 
Commencement correspondent describes the 
giving thus: “Not longsince he came to Han- 
over and looked around for a few days, with- 
out letting any know who he was. Just before 


‘he ‘@fdn’t ‘introduce’ himself. ‘Oh!’ he an- 
‘|eewered, *E have been quietly studying the 
wants of the college, and I see that she might 
‘be. benefited by having a few thousands 


more,’” : 
The ering of t Commencement Week 
at Rutgers College, New BronswickN. J., eo7- 


'| ered:the interval between June 20th and 

announced in advatice in these columns. 

ident Canipbéll madé an c¢arnest »plea for the 
tion of Christianity as the rule of life in 


from the words “Learn of | - 


me, for Iam meck-and Jowly in heart, and ye 
shall find rest mnto yoursouls.” An interest- 
th pqandbaling Sys eer oars 
owas an by J, Z, reat teen 

dent ‘ubtil a year ta lige by te 





of integrity, to b@. misconceived and driven | 


Government, and Sea’ i ae Te- 
maining at his own He treated of 
Japanese working of aie, gt oe Tite 
ilustratedit by See > 

' dppointed the Rev. Le Fevre Pnsncil 
-Agent. At the ‘Alona Meeting? after speeches 
“im defense of the Board of Trostees as against 
the proposed change, it was voted by a small 
Poll to eonfer through « committee of three 
, With the Board of Trustees concerning. its en- 
‘Iargement, smd a choice. of its members by the 
Alumni. Elaborate portraits of the late Thomas 
De Witt, D.D., andthe late Cornelius D. West- 
“brook, D:D.) were'presetited to the College by 
the Alumni. Senator Frelinghuysen, in one of 
the after-dinner speeches, created immense en- 
thusiasm by judicious reference to the recent 
“cannon war” with Princeton... John H. Salis- 
bury, of Catskill, N. Y., was Salutatorian and 
Jobn H. Salisbary Valedictorian. The latter 
Was appointed to deliver the Master’s Oration 
in 1878. 

..».The annual report of the president of 
Union College to ‘the board of trustees an- 
nounces considerable additions to the corps of 
professors. An appropriation of $10,000 ‘is 
made to provide life insurance for professors 
whose income is too small and whose duties 
are too incessant to-permit their accumalating 
property. The report goes. on to say that it is 
the policy of the college to give low salaries, 
with a view to preventing abuse in the diree- 
tion of sinecurés, So liberal and large-minded 
a system must be about as cheering to patrons 
of the institution as to know that part of 
their gifts help build the life insurance pala- 
ees of our great cities. The course in civil 
enginecring has been lengthened from two to 
four years. The standard. of the college course 
proper is being persistentiy raised, with the 
usual salutary results; only 27 of nearly 50 
who have been connected with the senior 
class will get their degreés, for example. Prof. 
Foster, now in Europe, is spending about 
$15,000 for apparatus for the scientific depart- 
ment. The Alumni are.taking increased in- 
terest in the college, and have lately organized 
clobs in Troy, Rochester, Syracuse, Buffalo, and 
Amsterdam, N. Y., Newark, N. J,, St, Lonis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, ete. At'the large alumni 
reunion Silas P Brownell, of New York City, 
was re-elected trustee and boating encouraged 
by the subscription of nearly $400. Truman 
Weed was orator and George O, Van De Bo 
gart poet of Class Day. The college, claims 
the doubtful honor of founding a considerable 
number of existing college seeret: societies ; 
and incelebration of the 50th anniversary of the 
birth of Kappa Alpha its members laid the 
corner-stone of its new building, midnight 
being the characteristically absurd hour. 


eager Vassar College has, for one thing, the 
advantage of the absence of all such clap-trap. 
{ts Philalethean, with its rival-but. open chap- 
ters, does substantial work the.year through, 
and what with the regular sessions and occa- 
sional public entertainments, is healthful at 
the time and léaves only pleasant and self-re- 
spectfol memories. President Raymond deliv. 
ered the Baccalaureate on Sunday, June 20th. 
On Monday evening the students, under the 
direction of Prof. F, L. Ritter, gave a concert 
of somewhat severe music, which is spoken of 
as of exceptionally high merit, *‘ even for Vas- 
sar.” Instruction in composition and harmony 
is to be‘added to the musical facilities next 
year. At the meeting of Trustees on Tuesday 
the places of the late Dr. Rufus W, Babcock 
and the Hon. George W Sterling, who have 
died during the year, were filled by the elec- 
tion of William Allan Butler, of New York 
City, and the Rev. J. &. Kendrick, of Pough- 
Keepsie. A‘resolution authorizing the election 
ofa woman to 4 trusteeship was not seconded. 
Miss Priscilla Braislin, teacher of mathematics 
from the founding of the college, was electéa 
professor—the first instance of & woman’s 
holding that title during the history of the col- 
lege. Among the new instructors appointed 
was Miss Hiscock, Valedictorian of °78, who is 
now studying in Germany. At the Class Day 
exercises, Tuesday afternoon, Miss Hollister, 
of Cincinnati, was marshal; Miss Kellogg; of 
Waterbury, Conn., presided ; Miss Tappan, of 
Providence, R. I., was historian ; Miss Taylor, 
of Montelatr, N. J., poet; and Miss Roberts, or 
Boston, prophet, Miss McBain, of Toledo,-O., 
presented the Founder’s spade at the Tree, 
Miss Jordan, of the Junior Class received ft, 
and the exercises closed withan ode by Miss 
Clark, of Springfield, Mass, . Miss McBain re- 
marked that, thongh’%5 had chosen s maple 


for ite tree, it wasn'ta sappy class, which Miss 
Jordan naively took to be the reasén why’ the 
class’ was “ #0 utterly. devoid. svete teak ie 
_A Promenade Concert in the evening took 


ie 


place of the 
mere 








dents have ‘Vedi We ettabitenee taxied thé year. 
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Wesleyan University beld its Commence- 
ment on Thursday, June 24th. The recent 
change of the carriculum, which reduced the 
amount of Latin and Greek required and filled 
Junior and Senior years with optionals, bes 
met with great favor and, it fs said, will lead 

to still further Innovations. The marking sys- 
tem has also gone by the board, there being 
only a general grading Yuto three ranks, and 
the Commencement houors’ being awarded to 
those who happen to have the most facile pens 
and most sonorous voices. The muchagitated 
policy of coeducation has giveo the Junior 
Class two young women sad the two lower 
classes one each. Evening prayers have been 

’ ‘abolished, which must be atrial under the cir- 
cumstances. Seriously, however, coeducation 
fs at a discount at Middletown. No girl can- 
didates for admission are expected next year 
and the fiery advocates of the system are 
astonished by a general apathy as to accepting 
the gracious opportunities offered. President 
Cummings based his baccalaureate on “To 
what purpose is this waste?” making an ap- 
peal for education and culture as precious like 
the alabaster box of ointment, but protesting, 
on the other hand, against the immense waste 
of power with which the life of the average 
than of education Is so often filled. The Class 
Day exercises, on Monday, are highly spoken 
of. At the Trustees’ Meeting, on Tuesday, 
the financial condition of the college was 
shown to be favorable. It was voted 
to raise $10,000 for immediate use and an 
epdowment of $500,000. The college’s 
property, including assets, is $926,208 
and the past year’s income has beén 
$46,827.69. At the ninth quadrennial of Phi 
Nu Theta, in theevening, the Hon. Ezra Hall 
pronounced the oration and Stephen H. Olin 
the':poem. ‘The Alumni Meeting and Class 
Reunions on Wednesday were animated. At 


the. Commencement .on Thursday 43 were. 


graduated. A, H, Herrick and C. A. Waldo 
were the only persons who attained tothe 
highest grade—whatever that msy mean un- 
der the new system. The resignation of Presi- 
dent Cummings, which was announced to the 
trustees on Tuesday, though it has long been 
prevented only by the earnest entreaties of 
personal friends, was a surprise. The trustees 
passed resolutions highly complimentary and 
will meet. on July 2&th to elect a successor. 
President Cummings was born March 84, 1817, 
was graduated at Wesleyan in 1840, was princi- 
pal of Amenia Seminary from 1843 to 1846, 
and president of Genesee College from 1854 to 
1857, when he was appointed ‘to the position 
which he has since filled. He will continue to 
hold the chair of mental and moral science. 





DR. R. HUNTER 


on the Blood and the Nature of Its 
Impurity in Diseases of the 
Lungs, Liver, and Kidneys. 


LETTER NO. V. 


Sick people are prone 'to ‘talk about their 
blood being bad and imagine they ought to be 
continually taking something to purify it. 
When the blood is impure it is so because 
some one of the purifying organs fail to do 
their appointed work. The three great organs 
whose office it is to keep the blood pure are the 
Lunas, Liver, and Kipyzys. The lungs re- 
move the carbonic acid, the livér separates the 
bile, and the kidneys carry off the urea. These 
are natural products formed by the operation 
of the human organism. We could not live if 
they were not continually produced and poured 
into the blood; but itis also a law of Nature 
that they should be expelled out of the blood 
as fast as they are formed. 

Now your blood becomes impure everytime 
the lungs, liver, or kidneys fail to perform their 
full duty. Either one of these organs, by not 
acting properly, rendersitimpure. If it be the 
kidneys, then the impurity will be urea ; if the 
liver, the imvpurity will be bile ; and if the lungs, 
the impurity will be carbonic acid. If all these. 
orgaus together act badly, then the impurity’ 
‘p the blood will be a combination of bile, ear- 
tonte acid, and urea. 

-- hese facts. not only render the term ‘bad 
blood” intelligible, but they guide you toa 
proper treatment. There fs no use acting on 
the liver to expel an impurity which can only: 
be got rid of by thekidneys. And for the sate 
reason ft is useless acting on either the liver or 
kidneys to expel a poison which can only be 
got.rid of by the lungs. Theru can be no im- 
purity of} the, blood without one or other of 
these organs being eo deranged as to not fully 
perform its office, and whichever one is de- 
raiiged is the one to be acted upon by medicine. 
You can understand from this that thé . sa 
at 


cines must be ffférent in éacti a. 
‘will act well on the liver will 


Tet ano beeen tw expe the 
Whst stp called ” medicines to purify’ the 





same in all, Nev t medicines, 

unless it bea mere pil to Oren 

Ww. they are regular. y 4b} yo oeyet 
t is a common practice physicians of 


nce, when 


ain = the 1 bi i oe thapenth ot tell the 
fot PB act proper Seay ase ye dag 
rh in 2 


color of your aki “a ptee, conte gored he 
natural color and there is no yellowness of vod 
Mee of the’eyes your liver cannot be fa 
from right, and the less medicine take to 
act upon it,the better it will ou ¢annot 
so readily tell about the action of your kid- 
beys; but'there will genérally be too much or 
too little water, or there will be a reddish or 
white sediment in it, and more or less pain over 
po region of the kidneys whenever they are 


No defect in the action of the liver or k i 
Srom 


neys ever produces congh 
lungs or shortness of breath. a these 
symptoms, they can only be uced by the bad 
action of the lungs. 


that your blood must be impure, and that the 


impurity in it is carbonic -acid, for that. is the | 


very impurity which the lungs remove. The 
shortness of breath is a proof that you do not 


get sufficient air to remove it. You wouldnot 
have “ shortvessof breath”? if you had not too, 


much gone acid in your bloda, 
voice of Nature calling for more 
breathing. 

Now, assuming that the blood is impure, and 
ite impurity to consist of retained a 
acid; caused by the obstructed; sta’ 
what must be done to purify 
ess quackery to begin dosing the stom- 


It {a the 
air—tfreer 


lub 
sense 


ach and persecuting the liver and’ kidneysin | 
such a.case.. Nature..will not permit us to. 


purify the blood from carbonic acid by, any 
chai a except the lungs, and wé cannot 
~ so by the Jungs so long. as they remain 

ongested and obstructed by disease. We 


ttost attack this congestion and obstruction fn | 


the lungs and restore the freedom of breath- 
ing. Just as we succeed in removing the local 
diseasé of the lungs, so will we succeed in 
purifying the bi latter depends on 
the former in every.case. 

A proper treatment, then, for the purifica- 
tion of the blood depends on the organ which 
causes the impurity. Whicbever. one of the 
three purifying organs is most impaired is the 
one which should receive most attention from 
the physician. If all are acting badly, then all 
must be embraced inthe treatment. Wemust 
regulate the action of the lungs, liver, aud kid- 
neys, and see that they are kept well regulated 
dn every case, or we cannot hope to succeed. 

ROBERT HUNTER, M.D. 
Physician for Diseases of the Chest. 
Lakeside Building, cor. Clark and Adams sts. 

Cu10aco, Int., June 29th, 1875. 

Nors.—Those who desire to consult Dr. 
Hunter, but who cannot conveniently visit him 
in person, can write and obtain a list of’ we 
tions, which will enable them to givevall 
sary Dextionls and they can then be treated 


at home. chronic cases, where a steady 
course of Weatennah has to be carried out, 


there ia no difficulty in treating by this means. 





The Independent, 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 


1875. 


. Persons desiring to order other stag 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the foliowing publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
duion to the regular rates given for THE 
‘INDEPENDENT. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 


offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid, 
Regular 
Price, 
Agriculturist......sesssess-+++-$1 30, $1.50 
Appleton’s Joornal,.............350 400 
Atlaptic Morthly,.... nstneiien « 2A 355 400 
Christian at Work............... 235 300 
Chimney Corner................% 355 °° 400 
Demorest’s Magezine.........:.. 255 $00, 
4°00 


Harper's Magazine: ........... 52. 300, 400 
Harper’s Weekly........04s.i0... 800 400 
Harper’s Bazar....ssessececivesss 3.00 400 
Hearth and OMG yiedec nce vwoace 2% ‘ 3 00° 
Home Journal...... op epi dace ones 355. 3.00 
Ladies’ Journal .................3 55 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine...........355 400 
Littell’s Living Age.......... seee 780 8 00) 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 50 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly.. ...-.. «455 ‘6 00) 
St. Nicholas Magazine...........°2:70 | 3:00 
Scribner’s Monthly. .... Pes oreeoe 3 40 
Sanday Magazine... .i...<s..sssJ8 2 80 2B 
The Galaxy... os. deicsdencsicnseee 3 55. 40 
The Nation (50 weeks, pew subs.).4.55 500 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 135 1) 


¢@” POSTMASTERS and others desit- 
ing to act as agents will be farnished with 


Bhow Bills ang further terms by applying | 
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In such a case you know 


nt ie 
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"oa mocemmnemnl the epeteon will on 
deavor to maintain the high position whieh it 
has held Ip the past. In its literary colgmns 
ft'depends upon its well-known corps Of 
‘Aierican und foreign contribators—a body of 
eminent authors, larger, ‘probébly, thaw’ that 
connected with andy weekly: newspaper fh the 
world; ite departments, devoted te Art, Sei- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
riculture, and Commercial and Financial affairs | 
are conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
‘Flenée ; its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with | 
favor; -constant efforts are made te furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews ; and im its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
doterest are discussed by the most competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much sn reat value 
for the money paid as a Subscriber to Tux Inpe- 

We aré aleo determined not to be excelled Iu 
the way-of premiunis, and affirm ‘that we give | 
with Tuis' INDEPENDENT mife ‘beautiful ‘and | 
really valuable premiums than ere offered by 
any other weekly paper published. 


POSTAGE! 


Since Janwary 1st, 1875, the. postage on ak pud- 
lications must be prepaid at the office of publica- 
tion + therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 20 
cents extra for postage, as per rates given below. 

43" From subscriptions already paid in advance | 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage, 
and in all cases where only $8 és sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks, 

The following proposals for premiums, as wid bo | 
seen, all include postage. 


—_—_———— 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
oR 


FIEST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROULAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Hngraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the yeye and most perfect engravings «ver 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cap- 
inet—viz,, Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Biair, and Welles. Only two -of these mien, 
who bore so conspicuous parts In the terrible drama 
of the War for the Untonpare now living, and hae 
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pense of the 3 iouioosben ort 
, CHARLES is SUMNER. , 
Size 14 by £8 Inches. 


The new and bythe arene Steel es 


nae 
LF one new eplendid wore of a +. ae 
Se incrades postage or Se sees renewing © t! 
us the same amount, or for a ar ca =| 
$$: in advan 


ce, or for two,new su 
i nd perf 
alon ENT) is we = 
from ( ; vings usta! i at 
the stores, ; 
; GRANT AND WILSON. 
"Bide 14 By ts Thedea LSE 
panutifal fal Steel ie a of ‘Br sid t Gran | 
Vice-President We ‘ih conmboth of of ‘these 


fine works of art to subscribers for THE mroneeet el 
Pgupseribes, one Sehr th’ advanbe, ‘postage * 
paid, including both of the above Engravings. 83.20 
EDWIN M. ‘STANTON? ” 
Size t4 by-18 fackes 


We have beauti ings (from a plate 
made by Mr. War Secretary 0: 


ry 
Mr. Lincoln’ 's Cabinet— anton. ‘he work 
gas accurate pizenens o of one of nes co 
tea Rebelli 


noe ee dh the, followtng 


seribers for 
terms: 


1 Subscriber, one year, tnoadvanee, 
—_ oe B. nome 8-20 


CARPENTER’S BOOK; 
SIX MONTHS AT THe White HOUSE wire 


This book isa faithful and and guephio, e of 
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THE REVIVALISTS AT ETON. 


Musens. Moopy anp Sanxzy have had 
‘tie last honor which those who ‘turn 
the world upside down ” receive—they have 
been attacked in Parliament. In the House 
ef Lords the Marquis of Bath asked Baron 
Lyttleton, one of the governors of Eton 
Pollege, whetlier it was true that the head 
eater and governors of Eton had given 
their sanction to certain students’ meetings 
contemplated by certain revival preachers. 
The reply was made that the matter would 
be considered in the meeting of the govern- 
ors, the next day. Letters were read-on the 
subject—one from the head master, to the 
effect that be had not felt at liberty to place 
restrictions on the boys if a single meeting 
only was to be held, but that he should not 

-sliow the students to attend if the preach- 
ers were.to.cemain severs] days. Another 
letter reported @ protest against therevival- 
~ coming, which finally received the sig- | 
patures of six hundred and fifty béys, while 
amemorisl in their favor received three 
hundred. Lord Overstone, who is the son 
‘of » Congregational preacher, deprecated 
-theattendance of students at such meetings, 
and the subject was dropped when the Earl 
-ef Shaftesbury objected to debate without 
notice. In the House of Commons Capt. 
Baillie Oochrane gave notice that he would 
ask Mr. Gladstone whether he gave Mr. 
Moody a letter of introduction to the au- 
Thorities at Eton. We gather from the 
‘Imperfect telegraph reports that the pro- 
posed meetings were finally abandoned. 

Bton College is an institution supported 
bythe state. Itsscholars are the sons of. 

PA, Recenter of 
fathers are the cultivated gentlemen. who 
aule England, who give their leisure toIit- 
aapiune,.or ert, or porcelain, or shooting, 
on Jomaradtt. $F betting. ‘Pheir religion, 
thas of the. state, on oe 

em, with its staled 
é timed to proper intervals, 
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excited when two fiien canié by who were 
in earnest to make their Telfgion something 
more than a Sunday interval between a 
‘bastings and a Derby winner. 

The simple question is whether religion 
such as these American evangelists preach 
is good for anybody, and, if. so, whether it 
is,good for the sons of “ gentlemen.” To 
our notion, any religion beld in earnest is 
better than any other held-in show; for, as 
we take it, if religion has any place at all, 
itis the most tremendously earnest subject 
that can engage the attention of man. It 
bas to do with nothing else than the duties 
which our Maker imposes on us, and the 
. ipfinite advantages. or disadvantages which 
follow our obedience or disobedience of his 
laws. lf this be~so, there can be no dis- 
eussion of the question: whether or not 

adults should earnestly attend to their re- 
ligious duties. 

We say “‘if this be so.” But we have to 
do mainly with the Church of England, 
which holds as we doin this matter—which 
bolds.that-Christ died as our ‘‘sacrifice,” 
that we are ‘‘justified by faith: ‘only,” 
which promises Heaven to thog thus justi- 
fied, and which every Sunday ‘prays to be 
delivered from ‘‘everlasting damnation.” 
Can such a ehurch afford to refuse its sym- 
pathy to those who preach its doctrine? 

But our children. Shall we put them 
under the exciting influences of revivalists? 

We bave heard the same question in. this 
country again and again, until we are weary 
of the slanders told of the preaching of 
revivalists to children. The question needs 
no great discussion. If there be a Heaven, 
it is for children to enter. If there be a 

“Hell, for aught wWe ean see, there are children 
fit for it. Ifa Christian life ever begins, it 
had better begin young ; and if. parents,and 
teachers and pastors have not persuaded 

the.child to it, then it is no lessa blessing 
if it come through a revivalist’s earnest 
words. The-boysof Eton. will not learn 
grammar from Mr. Moody, but they would 

Iéarn what is a hundred-fold more. im- 
portant—that the noblest gift that earth can 
repay to Heaven is a long life devoted from 
its youth to the earnest service of God and 


man. 
EE 


OUR NATIONAL SIN. 





ness so. overshadowed all other moral trans- 


‘eréd our special national sin, although. it 
owas not adopted by the majority of the 
people. We. copsoled onrselyes, with the 
thought that, it was.a local. wickedness, for 
which.the *‘South” was alone responsible. 
It was natural that-wesbould overlook our 
lesser sins while the“ sum of ‘all ‘villain- 
ies” was hanging about our national neck. 
But now that we have shaken it off it is 
necessary that we should submit to a 
rigid self-examination, and discover what 
smouch remains upon our garments to 
prevent our bolding up our heads an- 
blushingly among the great brotherhood 
of nations. . Mr. Lowell, in one of his 
later poems, which wére written while 
he was in Europe, speaks sadly. of bis coup- 
try as “‘the land of broken promises,” and 
Mr. McCulloch, our former Setretary of 
Abe Treasury, who is now in London, is 
writing home some terribly truthful letters, 
showing, “ more in sorrow than in anger,” 
how we suffer in the eyes of Europe from 
the neglect of certain of our states to pro- 
vide for the payment of interest’ on their 
bonds which are held abroad. It is too 
trite a subject.to need any.special com- 
ments. 

Tt must be admitted that our national 
sin. now is a. violation. of the Eighth 
Commandment. .We have fallen into a 
bal habit of appropriating to our own use 
tho qeodaciions which belong to other peo- 

e, Which is the medtiest and most unjusti- 


et is-.doubly sinful, imasmuch as it 
‘djures us nidré.thad it harms those 
‘Mpon. whom we commit. the. depreda- 
‘tion. . The. robberies that we commit are of 
‘thie most aggravated. nature—first because. 
~fhey cannot he retaliated, and then-hecause 


ot 





its | [thie victims of our cupidity are our best 
friends. ‘ 


Ware slavery lasted, that great wicked-' 


gressions that it was very properly consid-. 


ble offense that.e-nation.can be guilty of. 
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which ‘the he. ‘protect as ' property, 
we help ourselves: to the. productions. of 
alien authors without them! any com- 

pensation for their labors, and justify. our- 
selves by the plea that’ our laws do not 
prohibit us, But, if our laws do not forbid 
literary piracy, whose fault ‘is it? The 
Divine law forbids it ‘and go does the’ law 
of common honesty. The right ofan au- 
thor to his own thoughts ig just‘as much’a 
natural right as that of a farmer to 
the product of his fields, and it! would 
not baye been disputed if the. statutés 
did not limit the right to a certain num- 
ber of years. The miner who digs a 
lump of gold out of the bowels of the 
earth gains a perpetual right of property 
in it; but the author who evolves an orig- 
inal idea frem the working.of his brain is 
limited to’ a fourteen years’ enjoyment of 
it if he happens. to be a citizen of the 
Union, but if he is an alien he has no legal 
right to the enjoyment of.it at all Con- 
ceding that we have a right to put lim- 


itations to an author’s enjoyment of his 


intellectual property, we.have no moral 
right to deny to alien authors what We con- 
cede to our own,, Every now and then 
there isa discussion of this subject among 
British and American publicists; but it 
has never yet been taken. into serious 
consideration by any American who ot- 
cupied a position where he could exercise 
any influence upon the law-making powers. 
To rob English authors has been the rule 
since the beginning of our Government; 
and, though it has proved most detrimental 
to the national.character and prevented the 
growth of a national literature, it has been 
permitted because it has been considered 
profitable to American printers, -paper- 
makers, and book-publishers. It has, un- 
fortunately, happened that the subject has 
never been considered, either here or in 
England, on its abstract merits, as a moral 
question, but as one particularly affecting 
the interests: of authors and publishers. 
Authors and publishers, however, are ivter- 
ested parties and should not be allowed any 
hearing in the matter. -—Laws cann6t be 
made for the benefit of special classes, ‘but 
for the general good. 

A few weeks ago a delegation of Brit- 
ish authors, chief among them’ being 


| Charles Reade, called upon Mr. Disraeli, 


the premier of the British Government, 
and begged him to take some steps toward 
securing them against the depredations of 
Ameriean poljlistiers! But Mr. Disraeli, 
being himself a popular author, who bad 
been constantly robbed for near half a cen- 
tary, felt leet) would not Be ing in 
‘him todo anything toward seeking redress 
for his fellow-sufférers; and accordingly 
nothing was done, although a great deal of 
writing has been the result in both coun- 
tries. England has herself to blame, ina 
great measure, ‘for the wrongs her authors 
have suffered at our hands. Many years 
ago she passed a reciprocating copyright 
law, giving to foreign authors the same 
rights which she bestowed upon her own, 
but upon the condition that the rights 
were made reciprocal. This was only 
a “half-way measure, which could pro- 
duce no good. If she had passéd an abso- 
lute copyright law, or were to do so now, 
extending to our authors the ‘same rights 


‘that shé gives her own, we could not long 


withstand the reproach for not following 
her example. 

Unless English statesmen can be brought 
to see the justice of performing such an 
act, we fear it will be altogether use- 
Jess to look for’any change in our copy- 
right laws, and the American intellect will 


‘be’ dwarfed for the lack ‘of thut protec- 
‘tidn to intellectual productions which is so 


largely given to all mechanical produc- 
tions. : 


. The wickedness of borrowing money 


from an English capitalist and not paying 
up the interest according to agreement is 
very great, no doubt, and not to be par- 
doned in a state on the. pretense of inabil- 
ity; but it is a very slight offense compared 
With the: willful "rébbery of an English 


‘Quthor, whose right to thé control of his 


property on this side of. the; Atlantic. we 
utterly deny. When . Pennsylvania, sus- 
pended payment of, interest,on her bonds 
‘held in England, some thirty years, ago, 
Citizens of that state were not permitted to 
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entér certaiii eclub:houses in London; but 
it would be much more pardonable if 
American citizeis were excluded froth lit- 
erary soclety in London until the American 
Government should pass some law for 
the protection of British authors in this 
country. 
ec  —— 


THE RIGHTS OF ANIMALS. 


Tum~ Revised Statutes of the United 
States provide that when animals are being 
transported from state to state they shall 
‘not be confined longer than twenty-eight 
consecutive hours, without being unloaded 
for rest, water, and feeding for,a period of 
at least five consecutive hours, and that 
any violation of this law shall be punished 
by a fine of mot less than one hundred nor 
more than five hundred dollars. The legis- 
lature of this state, in the winter of 1874, 
passed a law the first section of which de- 
clares that ‘‘eyery person who shall will- 
fully set on foot, or instigate, or move to, 
‘or carry on, or promote, or engage in, or 
do any act toward the furtherance of 
avy act of cruelty to any animal shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor.” The eighti sec- 
tién of the same law defines the words ‘‘ tor- 
turé,” ‘* torment,” or ‘‘ cruelty” when used 
in reference to animals, as including ‘‘every 
act, omission, or neglect whereby unjust¥fi. 
able physical pain, suffering, or death is 
caused or permitted,” but not as including 
‘the shooting of birds for the purposes of 
human food.” A law of this state, passed 
in 1867, enumerates a variety of misde- 
meanors in the form of cruelty to animals, 
as overdriving, overloading, torturing, 
tormenting, depriving of necessary suste- 
nance, cruelly beating, needlessly mutilat- 
ing, cock-fighting, bull-baiting, dog-fight 
ing, impounding without food or water, 
carrying in a cruel manner,’ etc. The act 
exempts from the category of misdemean- 
ore ‘‘any properly conducted scientific ex: 
periments or investigations,” provided they 
are ‘‘ performed only under the authority 
‘of the faculty of some regularly incorpor 
ated -medical college or university of the 
State of New York.” 

Io view of the above legislation, we raise 
a question—too large for more than a hint 
in regard to it—whether animals have 
rights. which men are bound to respect. It 
ig universally conceded that men may own 

em as property, apd as such control and 
virtually enslave them, that they may slay 
tliem for foud and clothing, and that they 
may destroy noxious and dangerous animals 
in promoting human safety. Granting that 
‘animals have nO“rights as against these 
things, have they, any rights as against what 
the above legislation. seems to regard as 
cruelty? Is this the theory of the legisla- 
tion? Is there anything in animals them- 
selves that the law should protect, or is the 
legislation solely for the benefit of men, 
being designed to prevent spectacles the 
sight or knowledge of which would offend 
and distress human sensibility? 

We answer these questions by saying 
that animals have rights, as. really though 
not as largely a8 men, and tbat these 
crights grow out of their natural capacity to 
suffer and enjoy. Pain and’ pleasure are 
phenomena of their being. They can be 
made happy or they can be made miserable. 
Happiness to them is a blessing and misery 
to them anevil. The great gift of a sensi- 
tive nature, that makes both possible, they 
possess in common with men. Many of 
the causes which give pain to men give 





ypain to animals and many of the sources 


®f human pleasure are also sources of an- 
imal pleasure. Though beings of different 
Orders, animals and men have in many 
respects a common nature, Hence, if there 
be any foundation for the doctrine of rights 
in, the. sensibility. of men (as there most 
certainly is), then there is a similar founda- 
tion for rights in the physical and mental 
organism of animals. One of the great 
‘foundation facts on which rights’ rest is 
‘common to both, and if it/proves anything 
in Githet case it rove ‘the same thing in 
both. 

~The law which seeks to protect an anl- 
mal-has, therefore, a moral basis or reason, 
‘not in the moral, but the sensitive nature of 
‘the animal. Injustice. and wrong may be 


done to an animal, as they may be done to 


a helpless infant; and not.for its own sake 
merely, but for the sake of the animal, 
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civilized sccfety says that @oinioita sea 


wrong shall not be done,and the more 
civilized society becomes the less will it,be 
diaposed. to tolerate cruelties _ toward 
animals, ‘The man. whose sports consist 
in the» sufferings of animals, whose sensi- 
bilities’ are indifferent ‘to their pains, is 
simply a wild beast in human form, without 
the same excuse, 

The great difficulty in securing to ani-° 
mals the protection which the law intends 
to. give results from their absolute helpless- 
nesa, 80, far as. the employment. of legal 
remedies is: concerned. They have no 
power. to make complaints. They can 
never. tell.their own story in a court of 
justice.° Victims and sufferers they may 
be, but witnesses and clients never. | 
Statates are powerless except as they are en- 
forced; and the statutes above quoted 
mean nothing, practically unless there is a 
public ‘sentiment in the community that 
will demand their enforcement. If every 
man were'a Bergh in ‘his feelings 
with respect to cruelty to animals, if 
evéry man would make their cause his 
cause ‘and proniptly bring before the 
courts violations of law on this sub- 
ject, the outrageous barbarisms which 
are so common and so disgraceful to human 
nature would be abridged. The law is far 
better than the practice because it is so in- 
adequately executed. Beings in human 
shape, yet more cruel than brutes, vent 
their passions with impunity upon animals 
or-amuse: themselves in wanton sport at 
their expense, not because the law does 
not regard them as criminals and would not 
punish;them as such, but because .it is so 
largely a dead letter. There is, we are 
glad to say, an increasing tendency to 
make it more effective; and for this fact 
society is nota little indebted to the zeal 
and labors of Mr. Bergh: He may be a 
fanatic in some things, yet his fanaticism, 
if real, happens to be on the side of sym- 
pathy with suffering. 
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AN ENGLISH BOARD OF ALL 
"WORK. 


Prerer Prxpar makes his quack doctor, 
after giving a list of the diseases to be cured 
by his nogtrum, declare that the wonderful 
medicine is “ not only good for blind and 
lame, but .good, too, for recovering all 
strayed cattle.” 

Some.such universal quality seems to be- 
long to the new English ‘‘ Local Govern- 
ment Board” established three or four 
years ago, in place of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, which had been reporting on En- 
glish pauperism for more than twenty 
yeats. But in addition to the poor laws of 
England this new. Board now has,charge of 
the Local Government and: Sanitary Acts, 
formerly supervised by the. Home Office; 
of the Public Health Acts, formerly under 
the Privy Council (where the late Sir Arthur 
Helps made acquaintance with them); of 
the Water Supply and Alkali Acts, taken 
fromthe Board of Trade; of Social Tax- 
ations, Adulteration of Food; Turnpike 
Roads and Highways—all which*the Home 
Office used to-look after; and, finally, this 





Board of all Work’ is-charged with ‘the | 


regulation or suppression of steam-whis- 
tlés” throughout England and Wales. 
This is much as if the duties of the 
New York Tax Commission and State 
Board. of Charities, of the Pennsylvania 
Board of Gharities, and, Bureau of Statis- 
tics,;of our City Board, of Health, and of 
the boards of health, charities, labor statis- 
tics,and railroad commissioners of Magsa- 
ebusetts should all be brought together 
and multiplied by three. Notwithstanding 
allthis accumulation of tasks, the Board 
deems to do fits work well, and the Poor 
Law, returns in particular ate more clearly 
given than evet before, They do not 
include, however, the statistics of pau- 
perism for Scotland and Ireland, which 
countries have pena boards and ac- 
counts. 

The outlay for relieving the poor in the 
United Kingdom is enormous, as we all 
know; but, on account of the ‘ common 

‘allows England to stand for 
$x. kingdom, few of us get the full 
axtent,of the burden into their minds. In 
the year 1878. the .whole expense, for all 
kinds of Boor Law relief in,Bagland and 
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more than £800,000" sinée 187%.""The av- 
erage number of paupers on a given 
ee Be Bega 1e7e" ‘and orily' 888,088 


an’ average annual | 
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more than £8 in 1872 and about £9} in. 
1878. We stated the.cogt some , time,ago, 
through ipadvertence,at* less than.onepound 
sterling,” meaning less. than nine pounds. 
In Ireland: in 1878 the cost of an average of 
less than’ 100,000 paupers was nearly £1,- 
000;000, including £140,000 for medical" 
charities, In Scotland the: cost of soriie- 
thing more than 80,000~ paupers (the aver- 
age number) was about £900,000; ; making a 
total for the whole United ‘Kinedom of 
nearly 1,100,000 paupers constantly sup- 
ported, at a cost of something more than 
£9,500,000, or about $55,000,000 in our cur- 
rency. The corresponding expenditure in 
the. United States for the same year (1873) 
did not exceed $20,000,000, and was prob- 
ably much less than a third part of the 
British outlay; yet our population that 
year was more than 40,000,000; while that 
of the United Kingdom was. less than 
35,000, 000. 

In the seven states. of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Michigan and Wisconsin, which now 
contain more than 15,000,000 inhabitants, 
there were in 1873 about 530 almshouses, 
containing an average number of about 80,- 
000 inmates, or something more than 50 to 
each almshouse. “The, cost‘of maintaining 
them, with a constant population of 30,000, 
was between $3,500,000 and $4,000,000 in 
1878—being an average weekly cost of 
something more than $2.25 for each inmate, 
The additional sums expended in these 





seven states for the support of lunatic 


paupers, the sick poor in hospitals, poor 
children, etc,, may be estimated at $2,000,- 
000 more, and the sums expended in out- 
door relief, strictly speaking, were, per- 
haps, $3,000,000. more—making the total 
Poor Law expenditures in a population of 
15,000,000 about $8,500,000. At this rate 
the Poor Law expenditures of the whole 
nation would be above $20,000,000 annual- 
ly. But these seven states in reality expend 
more in proportion to their population 
than the rest of the country does; and it is 
probably a “safe estimate fo say that the 
whole United States, with a population at 
the present time of 22, 000,000, pays annu- 
ally for the support and relief of its public 
poor about $16,000,000. 

In France, according to the statements 
of Emile Laurent, the yearly expenditure 
for public. charity has been about 150,000,- 
000 francs, say $32,000,000 in our currency, 
or something more than half what is paid 
in Great Britain; perbaps, too, about twice 
as much as we pay in the United States, 
The number of the poor assisted is put down 
at something less than 1500,000:ina popu- 
lation of less than 38,000,000; bute the 
avérage number assisted ‘on any given day 
does not probably exceeded 600,000, which 
would make the average yearly cost some- 
thing more than $60. A German writer, 
however, makes this number something 
more than 1,000;000, and the annual cost 
of each about $8, theaning probably $80. 

The cost of supporting thé ‘poor in Scot- 
land bas prodigiously,increased sincé the 


‘ days of Dr. Chalmegs. In 1845, before the 


new Scotch Poor Law went into effect, the 


| cost of the poor wad fess that £300, 000. 


In 1868 this had gone up to. nearly £800,- 
000 and in 1870 to more than $900,000. 
The actual number of the poor had 
increased’ in the meantime,;but noth- 
ing like this, Nor are they yet so 
numerous. as the. beggars were in 1690, 
according to Fletcher of Saltown, who said 
there were -in his. time 200,000, Scotchmen 
begging from door'to door.- Probably half 
that number would have been nearer.the 
truth. 

It appears by the EngJish tetnrns. that 
pauperism is very unequally distributed 
there, In some:counties more than.one in 
20 of the inhabitants are paupers, in Lon- 
don only one in 27, and in Yorkshire ons 
in 86. The ratio of paupers to population 
throughout England is ‘about the same as 
in London at the present time, showing 
that it is not in great cities alone ‘that this 
plague of paupérism is to be-found. In- 


deed, in Switzerland the 
of Berne is said to suffer. 1 re from this 
plague than many of the cities of Europe. 
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“ Giliketial Boles.” 


Ws are compelled to go to press’ with ‘ not 
Verdict from ‘the Tilton-Béechér jaty. We | 
ean say nothing abdit “it,” therefore, if” “we | 
would. We will simply fembrk tht the Btate-") 
ments that have been’ répéated by the connsel 
to the effect that Mr’ Henry C. Bower tool, as 
the avowed friend of Mr. Tilton, a note to 
Mr. Beecher demanding | ‘Ris resignatién, ‘and 
that on meeting Mr. Béecher ‘he treacherously 
abandonéd Mr. Tilton’ to a’dist Mr. Beecher, 

are utterly false. Mr, Bowen ‘plainty told Mr. ° 

Tilton at the: interview with “him that He was 
on friendly terms with Mr. Beecher.’ ‘He arged 
Mr, Tilton if he had anything against “Mr. 
Beecher to go to him with his ° com- 
plaint, as the scriptural command requires 
and when Mr, Tilton said “that he 
did not dare to, because he was afraid 
that he should Kill Mr. Beecher, Mr. Bowen 
asked why he did not write to Mr. Beeclier. 

When told that Mr. Tilton feared the, letter 
would be intereepted, Mr. Bowen agreed to see 
to it that Mr. Beecher received it. When Mr. 
Beecher had read the letter and had asked Mr, 
Bowen if he was. friendly to. him, he replied 
that-he was. Mz, Bowen’s part in this case. , 
was simply that of a;messenger. He heard 
Mr, Tilton, and he then, heard Mr. Beecher ; 
and. he resolved that he would have nothing 
to do with either side, . There was no change 
of attitude, as has been asserted. 


2 bate 


. JUsT now not a minister who believes in the 
New School theology can say a.word in plain 
defense. of his opinion, much less.in support of 
a revision of the Confession of. Faith, without 
having his.cars dinned with the noise of alarm- 
‘ists, who cry that he is disturbing theepeace of 
Zion and endangering the happy Reunion. 
A little fact, however, may indicate that the 
other side is none too peaceful and fraternal. 
The Presbytery of New Brunswick is one of 
the most influential in the Presbyterian Church. 
More than a third of its fifty-eight members 
are from the town of Princeton, and it might 
better have been named the Presbytery of 
Priaceton. Scarce had the Reunion been ac- 
complished before this. presbytery adopted a 
standing rule making it obligatory on the 


into their number as to his theological yiews, 
The object. of this rule was eyident. Old 


Reunion, It agreed.to it with hesitation. 
Before the ‘‘hushing harmonies of the honey- 
moon,’’ as somehody once.called the first. rosy 
rapture of Reuniop, had, ceased. to. tinkle on 
the ear, this suspicious. presbytery adopted 
this rale, forno other object than to protect 
itself against the intrusion of Presbyterians 
whose interpretation of the Confession savored 
more of Auburn than of, Princeton, 


Tumse were the words of Professor Morris 
moderator .of the last. General Assembly, 
which have called ont sharp criticism from Dr. 
R. W. Patterson and lately from Dr. George 
Duffield : 

“ We believe that we have a creed sanctioned 
by the whole historic life and reflection of the 
Reformation, born as perhaps not only the 
, last, Hut éven as the most consammate flower 
‘in that long succession of creeds in which the 
Protestant. Church . grystallized, its common 
faith, That, confession has stood for more 
than two centuries as the basis and the test 
and the’standard 6f ‘our belief, No man in all 
this broad: churet» has ally purpose in bis in- 
most, heart to,change or alter it, We purpose 
to stand by itand on it while we stand at all.” 
Compare. wiih, this.“ flower’? worship the fol- 
lowing, healthier. utterance from . that very 
, Confessions in. which ,the fallibility of the 
Westminster Assembly is.set forth in words 
which we, heartily,endorse:. ,. 

‘SAll synods.and councils since the apostolic 
times, whether, ticular, may e 
and man ane ae oré, they "ard wae 6 
be'matle rule of faith and practice, but 0 be 
used as a help in both.” 

They are not to be made the rule of faith and 
practice, and yet Dr. Mortis alist“ the basis, 
the test, and the standard of ‘our’ Delicf”’ 
How that differs from # “rule of faith” we 
fail to'#ée. ‘The Confession ‘distinctly teaches 
that it is'not tobe a rule of faith. Dr.-Mortis 
says the contrary, and yet prociaims himself, 
while contradicting it, as {ts thampion. Here 
{s consistency. one 
“Own of the oddest incidents i, the late ran 
of General Assemblies was the re ply cour. 
teous of. the moderator of the sttea Presby- 
tt ote to President riot, by Biibpy 
hiversity, who Fepresente, th Presby- 
Church on that o i habia 
tra Cy U. P. Assembly, in » telling of the 
love which his church bore to its latger sister, 
said: ‘‘Ayear ago, when trouble threatened 
soar great denomination, nO f Christian 
read mune prayit for tiie 





moderator to examine every one who comes. 


School Princeton was very much afraid of the. 


E Ctufch had prayed, ana; secondly; *hat’ Dr. 
‘f Taylor himself had done his praying’bu the 

, ottier side! Ft Was & rathe? rough thrust ws 

P thé ‘president of ‘Wooster College Gnd at’ the ~ 
Presbyterian Church’ Dut ‘the latter may rev* 
member thafalt i{s Pattoniziig’ would hot © 
purehase equal fraternal recognition’ By the’ 
U.P. body so long \s'ft'sinessintal hymns. 


POor Trterior | Its’ readers ‘have our sym- 
pathy. [ta leading editorial lasts week fills « 
abdtt halfof* the’ page) to the ’sad-curtailment » 
of Eattor Grays witty notes, and of: all sub: 
jects'ts devoted to dn’ exposition of the ‘ques 
tion’ in 'the Cateciisni which asks: ‘‘ What is 
the misery’of that estate wheréinto.man fell?” 
And ‘all that to be fead with the°thermometer 
among ‘the nineties | Herd are the’ cheerfal 
subheadings, each of which, with its own sub- 
divisions, is treated to the extent of nearly a 
column: “The Race Wretched “because 
Cursed ’’; “The Curse Universal”; “‘ Cursed 
because Fallen”; “Effects of the Curse.’’ 
The keynote of the article is found in this ex- 
tract: 

‘““There is no difficulty in accounting for 

human misery whet we bear in mind the terri- 
ble fact’ that the race is under the wrath: aud 
curse of God. The only wonder is. that, the 
misery is not greater.” 
And the editor, surely Professor Patton, pro 
ceeds, expounding Paul:..‘‘ ‘The whole world’ 
(ineluding infants) ‘is. guilty before,.God,’”’ 
Thep. follows the stiffest Old School theory of 
Adam’s federal headship and the imputation 
of his sin. All this, we conclude, issagreeable 
to the Rev. Charles L. Thompstn, who was 
made editor that he might be a New. School 
curb on his senior and exclude what, both could 
not agree upon. This seems to indicate that in 
Thé Interior, at least, the New School theology 
has definitely succumbed. We judge that, Dr. 
Patton ‘begins bis system of theology where 
the Hebrew concludes it, with the word “‘eurse.”” 
Prebably the rest of Patton’s dogmatics will 
follow inorder; and. if the readers of, Ze late 
rior don’t want it, the worse for them. 


In one of Moncure D. Conway’s recent tet- 
térs from London to the Cincinnati Commercial 
he says, in relation to a new hymn.of the 
Ritualists for St. Matthias. Day, in which the 
name of God is introduced, that in all Indiaa 
temple has never been raised to Brahma, and 
in Christendom no church has ever been dedi- 
cated to Jehovah or the First Person of the 
Trinity. He meant none that was thus named. 
But Mr. Conway ought to have qualified his 
remark by saying that he knew of no church 
that. was thus dedicated to God. In Brooklyn 
there is the Reformed Dutch church. in Pierre- 
pont street, in thetympanum of which are cut, 
in bold ‘letters, “*To the Triune God” ; and in 
another-part of Brooklyn is a house of worship 
which is:called “‘ The Chureh of Our Father.”’ 
Perhaps it may be ‘said that the TriuneGod 
means no more than the Trinity ; but it fs the 
omy-instance we know of in.which the name 
of God in any way has been: bestowed upon'a 
Christian ‘house of worshipy The Church of 
Our Father isa Universalist. house of worship. 
There is also a Church of Our Father in Bos- 
ton, belonging to the Unitarians, who ‘have 
also a church of the same name in Newburg, 
in this state. Dr. Chapin’s church in Fifth 
Avenue is called the Chureh of:-the Divine 
Paternity, An entire denomination, very -re- 
spectable in size and character, names itself 
“The Church of God.” 


Tue, Episcopal Recorder giyes,its readers. an 
astonishing editorial on.‘ Cerements,’’ the sub- 
stance of which.is that cerement.is derived 
from.the, Latin cera, wax, and mens, mind—ri- 
diculous. philology, by the, way-and that it, 
therefore, means what-has amind like wax. Se 
that, as sacrament,meang “ a firm and,unchang: 
ing-oath,”. cexement ‘‘ would mean.a soft, pli- 
able; changeable, unreliable oath.’’ ‘Lhe fact 
that it does not mean an oath at all, but grave- 
clothes, does not stumple,our philologer in the 
least, who. goes,on to. show, what, he is, piously 
driving at. ; He then proceeds to say, that.such 
an unreliable oath is the yery essence of Jesuit 
ism. Cerement, by derivation, means Jesuit 
iam, end ‘‘ Jesuitism;is the most frightful and 
dreadful idea which language can clothe, It is 
the symbol of every evil that can, afflict society, 
the.state, the family, and the undérstanding. Ii 
ia.the cage which, holds every unclean bird: 
itis. the, .whited .,sepuleher, not . closed, 
but-open, and diffusing its repulsive odor 
throngh., the »whole, earth.’ ...Is . that 
60, Mr: Episcopal, Recorder? . You, .haye 
painted the picture, and youshall stand be- 
side it as its chromo, You, Hpiscopal Recorder, 
are, i faét; the organ of the Reformed Episeo- 
pak Ohureh; though it be » very weak one. 
But for months before you acknowledged 
yourself In any degree as its organ you con- 
tinued ‘tocall yourself Protestant Episcopal 
and to pull down the church whese neme you 

If that is not Jesuitism, it is, at least, 
ir Notion of the word. You now put over 











ae of Ionade paper the title “Reformed Epis- 
and d¥ef the other ‘half “ Pro- 
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testant Tpiscopal Church’’. (not having a ay The section esiiueamminela 


enough, with all yoi:r philology, to tell a Gothic 
T from £), your object being to draw 
over by this guile some converts, if you 
ean, to your own chureb. .Now that 
is notbing else then your ‘“ cérement,” your 
“soft, pliable, changeable, unreliable oath,’’ 
that swears feebly and falsely on one page for 
one church and on the other page stoutly for 
ite déadly antagonist. In short, your conduct 
is what you call Jesuitism, nothing less; that 
is, unless, what we suspect, you are less knave 
than something else. Your quotation of 
Aaron’s excuse as an illustration of a Jesuit- 
ical “nose of wax’? may, perhaps, be applied 
by way of apology to you: ‘“*There came out 
this calf!” Wesuspect we have wasted pow- 
der in shooting a culverin at a lightning bug. 


A READER of Tischendorf’s books of travel 
and smaller apologetic treatises cannot fail to 
see in a striking manner how his wonderful at- 
tainments as a critical scholar were subordin- 
ated to his genial character as a man and to 
his deep, affectionate piety. The published 
discourses at his funeral, though brief, are 
very touching, especially when relating his 
tearful gratitade to God for one temporal suc- 
cess after another and his patient submission 
in bis last illness. Dr. K. F. A. Kahnis quotes 
a characteristic paragraph from Tischendorf’s 
will, as follows, though the tender warmth of 
the original is hardly reproduced in English : 


“God hag fayored me with a happy life, 
richly adorned with his blessing. Trouble and 


labor it has been, but it was in truth precious. | 


May God canse his blessing to rest also upon 
that which I leave to posterity, It is his own 
work. My hand has served him only, accord- 
ing to my best light and conscience, though 
in all feebleness. In the realm of knowledge 
I pursued no other end than the truth ; to that 
I have bowed the knee without condition ; to 
applause, on the right band or the left, I never 
subjected my conviction. To the faithful Go 
whose mercy has been so great upop me an 
upon my life, I commit my family with m 
whole.heart. But to all good men, of whom 
have found so many and 60 true, I also com- 
mend those who are mine. May it be forgiven 
me whatever I have failed in earnest duty to 
mine own, aad also to strangers, even to op- 

onents, who, notwithstanding all bitterness, 

ave more than once ministered to my welfare. 
I have wished and sought only that which will 
serve the truth and the kingdom of the Lord. 

“May my true, deeply-beloved wife kee 
fast her life-long hold on her pure Evangelical 
faith, May God grant her strength from 
sbove, that she may bring up all our dear chil- 
dren in the fear of the Lord. But to my good, 
most dearly-b-loved children I cry from the 
depth of my heart: Urge on the work of your 
life tmdustriously and honestly; seek your 
true welfare only in firm faith in the Redeemer ; 
cast your confidence unceasingly on the Lord 
and serve the Lord at all times with holy glad- 
ness, soberly and truly.” 


Vio PRESIDENT WILsonN has seen fit to write 
another letter, this time ans wering those over- 
zealous Republicaus who seem not altogether 
pleased with his public utterances since his re- 
ture from his Southern tour. Heassures them 
that his visit to the South was not at all politi- 
eal in its objects, but mainly to promote :his 
own health; that while there he exercised the 
privilege of opening his eyes and seeing things 
as they are; that he did see gratifying indica- 
tions of progress, as well as of a better state of 
feeling among the Southern people; that he 
bes no aspirations for the Presidency which 
need toe trouble anybody; that he is not out 
of sympathy with the Administration because 
he has beon unable to approve of all its 
measures; and that he still adheres to the 
opinion that the Republican party should take 
such a course as will be adapted to win back 
the confidence and supportof those Republic- 
ans who have not in all respeets been satisfied 
with its past policy and without whose co- 
operation its future is by no means promising. 
These are the chief points in the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s letter. We have seen nothing in his 
course to call for any criticism or awaken any 
suspicion. As to the last of the above points, 
he is unquestionably right; and if the leadérs 
of the Republican party had twelve months 
ago seen what he so clearly saw and frankly 
stated, and had acted wisely in view of the 
facts, it is not at all probable that the serious 
political disasters of last fall would have oc. 
curred. It is not too late to correct errors. 
Dissatisfied Republicans must not be de- 
nounced as “soreheads” or traitors. ‘There 
are too many of them to make this policy safe, 
Their votes will be wanted in 1876, and, ‘as 
things now look, without their votes the Re: 
publican party will then be defeated: ‘We Ge- 
sire te avert this result, and we seé no better 
way of doing it than that whjgy Vice-President 
Wilson suggests. 


Tas New York World criticises the President 
because he spends a portion of his summer at 
Long Branch, and quotes section 1796 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States to con- 
demn his practice. The section reads thus: 

** All offices attached to the seat of govern- 
ment shall be exercised in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and not elsewbere, except as stheroies 
expressly provided by law. 


The World’s criticism is as carping ss it 3s sta- 





offices in the several departments which are by 
law located at Washington, and has nothing 
to do with the President or his functions, His 
office is not one attached by law to the seat of 
government and Congress has no power to 
pass a law making it such, He is the Prest- 

dent of the United States wherever he is, and 
can exercise his powers as really outside of the 
District of Columbia asin.it. In the state of 
war be might teke direct command of the 


army, if he chose to do 80, without losing avy. 


power belonging to his office. He can make 
an appointment or issue.an executive order at 
Long Branch just.as constitutionally and legal- 
ly as be can do it in Washington. The theory 
of The World would imprison the President in 
the District of Columbia or suspend his offi- 
cial powers whenever he happens to go outside 
ofit. There is no reason why the President of 
the United States should not have the oppor- 
tunity of recreation, as well as other people, 
“and select his own time and place therefor. 


Tue New York World is generally accept- 
ed as the mouthpiece, if not the organ, of 
the Democratic party East of the Alleghantes, 
and undoubtedly it speaks frankly the senti- 
ments of the party it professes to advocate. 
When The World says, therefore, that the 
platform adopted by the Democrats of Ohio at 
their recent convention in Columbus is a piece 
of “absurd incoherence” it simply declares 
that the Democrats of the East and of the 
West are two distinct parties. They differ 
more widely than the Democrats differ from 
the Republicans, and they cannot, therefore, 
actinconcert. The Ohio Democrats are in per- 
fect accord with the Democrats of Indiana and 
Illinois; and, differing as they do from their 
nominal party friends in the East, what chance 








can there be of any assimilation or concert of ° 


action between them when they come together 
to decide on-a candidate and platform for 
national purposes? There is none whatever, 
and it would be well for Republicans to take 
early note of these Democratic differences be- 
tween the East and the West and agree upon 
some policy which can be adopted by all sec- 
tions of the country. 


June is the month of strawberries, and the 
thirty days that have now vanished never bore 
such a harvest of blushing fruit as in this 
blessed summer tide. The streets and the 
market-places have been incarnadined with 
qhem. They have been brought hither by 
éteamboat, by rail, by wagons, and by every 
manner of conveyance, and the people have 
been keeping up & strawberry carnival. They 
have been eaten for breakfast, for lunch, for 
dinner, for tea, and between meals, and before’ 
retiring for the night. But the strawberry loses 
so much of its fragrance and sweetness after: 
being gathered that, to tell the simple truth 
about it, something needs to be added to the 
raw frnit to make it palatable, let it look 
never so luscious and tempting. Those 
who eat the ripe strawberry as soon as gath- 
ered, in the country, require no adjunct to 
make it enjoyable; but, after the fruit has 
beeo packed in crates, transported over a hot 
and dusty road, and been exposed in our mar- 
ket-places, kept on ice and washed after being 
handled two or three times by greasy market- 
women, and then put in a refrigerator, to be 
served up as a dessert with ice cream or milk 
and sugar, hardly a trace remains of the origin- 


| al flavor which makes the strawberry the most 


delicious of fruits. Te make it into a short- 
cake is quite pardonable, for it would hardly 
be eatable in any other form. The World 
might have spared the column of maledictions 
which on Saturday last it heaped upon the 
head of the “malign and stupid fiend ” who 
invented strawberry shortcake. It was done 
from a motive of economy, for what else could 
be done with the superabundance of straw- 
berries which could not be eaten in any other 
manner? The season for strawberry short- 
cake is now happily about over. The supply 
has been fully up to the demand, and the de- 
mand for this purely American kind of food 
has been. freely met. Whatever “ dullness” 
there may have been experienced for any other 
of our great staple productions, there has been 
nothing but activity and liveliness in the straw- 
berry shortcake market. 
——___—_ 

...-Both in and out of Massachusetts there 
is some uncertainty as to which of the former 
suburbs of Boston are now included in the 
city limits and which are still independent. 
Roxbury. became @ part of Boston on January 
6th, 1868, and Dorehester on January 3d, 1870, 
In 1878 the legislature authorized, by separate 
acts, the annexation of Charlestown, West 
Roxbury, Brighton, and Brookline, subject to 
a ratifying vote of Boston and the townd 
themselves. Brookline voted down the prop- 


Osition; but thé others accepted It’ and ‘be- 


came pacts: of Boston January Ist, 1874. ° ‘Cani- 
bridge, Cambridgeport, East Cambridge, North 








Idee, ‘sellin the ‘ataton* 
added to them. BM: 


--vnhtthe tilitary banquet in Boston, on Bun, 
ker Hill Day, General Sherman said: “Loan 


recognize in the face of every bea 


the mark of the soldier, which, haying once 


eured, you cannot shake off when you Siatee’ : 


He who has been a soldier onée is a soldier 
still.” ‘There are soldiers and soldiers, Some 


soldiers have proved cowards, some traitors, 
and some have been hang and shot for unsol- | 


dierly crimes. There was not a braver soldier 
in our Revolutionary War than’ Major-General 
Benedict Arnold ; but that did not, prevent his 
being the most base of traitors, But he, too, 
doubtless kept. the.Jook of a soldier, which 
General Sherman seems to regard as equivalent 
to the look of a gentleman. 


--».Just now, while the cburches with more 
elaborate machinery are boasting how speedily 
they would bring to trial a case of clerical 
scandal, the Baptist papers claim that their in- 


dependency greatly helps them in the South. 


The Standard says: 


“We are getting along a good deal better in 
restoring fraternal relations with our Southern 
brethren than are either the Presbyterians or 
Methodists. Under our system of church in- 

dependency these things-are left’ more to the 
Christian impulses of the membership, which 
are not hindered in their expression by the 
slow and formal action’ of conferences, Peete 
or general assemblies.” 


..The New York Times is a journal whose’ 


editorial opinions are ‘entitled to respectful 
consideration, because ‘it is usually guarded in 
its statements; but when it says that it has 
been “ credibly informed that Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey were sent over to England by Mr. 
Barnum asa speculation’’ we cannot help re- 
plying that it certainly received no sugh ocred- 
ible information. Mr. Barnum being a Uni- 
versalist, we very much doubt his sending 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey to England to en- 
gage in a religious revival. 


..In one of Arsene Houssaye’s recent let- 
ters to The Tribune from Paris he says that 


‘our minister there, Mr. Washburne, “dances 


very well, always preserving the dignity of an 
American ambassador.” If our ministers must 
dance at all, it is very gratifying to know that 
they dance well and that they preserve their 


dignity. Our first ambassador to France had: 


no lack of dignity, but we never heard of his 
dancing in Paris, norelsewhere, for that matter. 


..The Universalists of Pennsylvania’ are 
noble enough to undo an error. Last year 
they: refused to renew,the license of Mrs, Ada 
C.,Bowles asa preacher. This year the snb- 
ject was taken out of the hands of the regular 
committee, referred to a special committee, 
and her license on their recommendation 
granted; after which the convention pro- 
ceeded to ordain her pastor of the parish at 
Easton. 

....8peaking of legal courtesy, The National 
Baptist tells us of “a distinguished barrister of 
Philadelphia (now gathered to his everlasting 
reward) who said, pointing to a respectable 


minister of the Gospel: ‘If you should rake’ 


Moyamensing Prison with a fine-tooth comb, 
you would not find such a villain as that.’” 


44e.The Boston Advertiser, in reporting Dr. 
Peabody’s baceslaureate at Harvard, said that 
it was: preached toa ‘‘small congregation.”’ 
And yet seven hundred people were present. 
The big crowds of the Centennial seem to have 
confused the Boston mind as far as numbers 
are concerned. 


..-Fulton has: been lecturing on the late 
Edwin M. Stanton. Happily the great War Sec- 
retary did not know what was going to happen, 
or it would have given a new pang to death, 
as Brougham said, when told that Campbéll 
would write his biography. 


..eeMinisters havea good “ expectation of 
life,” if we can judge from the Congregational 
necrology of Massachusetts. Nine Congrega- 
tional clergymen died last year in that ‘state. 
The youngest of them was 48, while three were 
% or over. Their average was'65 4-9. 


..Fulton says he was hissed the other day 
in Philadelphia, because he was the champion 
of the negro. A Baptist paper thus gives bim 
the Me direct. “‘ You were- not ‘iissed for 
that; but for making a — es on Dr: 
Seara.”’ ‘ ; 

pee .* Slang,” “ billinsgate,” “ eetine 
ous,” “ sewer, 96 wretehed,”’ “unserupulots ” 
are the plums in six lines of The Watehman and 
Reflector devoted to left-handed compliments of 
a cohtemporary—an oreman of one. epithetia 
line. 

. Bom ands ann? onys. The Springfield 
Republican, is the soul-stirring slogan of the 
Ohio Democracy this year. The more rum 
and the more rags the better, 


«--- The proper note to.send with wn article 
spteprians 
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Suhilivaetanie: 
Confederation are Drs. Robinson, Lefevre;and 


Hog:. Is was by ovly a majority of. four that 
the meagore was. carried, Dr. B;,:M. Palmer 
being the chief speaker against it and Dr. 
Stuart Bobinson its leading advocate. These 
speakers vied with each other in pro- 
testing their ultra pure Presbyterianistn and 
their hatred of any ‘contamination of ‘thé’ 
faith and order of that’ seétion of the church, | 
Thus Dr. Palmer used’ these ber oe Fda 
commend. to our Congregational neightors: ' 

“There was’ grand opportunity piven’ eo 
the Presbyterian Church, when it: Was 4 
ferred from European shores ge a8 ajo 
this ‘virgin continent, to work om: 
meled the principles of a pure an perfect 
Presbyterianism ; but alas! under the same- 

inttnation which T fear is overbearing this 
Aebanthy, we went into an alliance with Con- 
gregatiopalism and Independency; and_.to this 
very hour our principice aug, and or. r Dractice are 
vo —_ degree tainted - ‘na through 
which was exerted: u me an 
that alliance, ae ” — 
Dr. Robinson oie not rest: ‘inti aa caida. 
putation of symyathy with a sister church, and , 
he guid, in reply: 

“Tagree with Dr, Palmer that we not 
touch Congregationalism with’ any @ 
We have suffered from that... There is where 
we suffered in the port in Assembly when 
it compromised. I vowed to take that form 
of Government at my ordination, and 1 take'a 
great deal more, I take th bho Boppnd. Book of 
Discipline of the old original Scotch Church— 
that original constitution ‘that ealled for'this 
Council of Presbyterians of all.the world 
We are not in their inner councils, ntutinaen 
pect that the Congregationalists will quem: 
endure this buffeting, ‘ 


-.The British lion is ‘not to be staan 
with. Eton (not “ Eaton,” as we were ‘made 


to pay a week or two ago) is one of the great: 


government schools, Mr. Moody was to hald 
a meeting there on June 22d. On June 2ist 
in the House of Lords the subject.was brought 
up, a8 we have stated in an. editorial column, . 
The next day the revivalists were informed 
that they could not hold thefr services at 
Eton, and accordingly arranged to' hold a 
meeting inthe Town-Hall. —This ro did 
not come off, begause the “authori 1 Vk 
not furnish a police force”’ apd rete. t 
opposers of the movement persuaded the 
mayor of Windser. to withdraw permis- 
sion for, the use of the town hall.” Mr, 


‘Moody, however, held a small meeting in a. 


private garden, at which 200 students, 5 mas- 
ters, and 300 citizens were present. During 
this meeting Mr. Moody stated tbat he had re- | 
ceived a dispatch announcing that the gév- 
ernors had sustafned the head master and 


‘that all obstacles to the meeting had been re- 
‘moved, but that he had no intention of hold- 
ing further seryicee.in the neighborhood. On. 


the same day a bishop, one Dr, Dick Durnford, 
gets the cable to this length: 


‘* The Bishop,of. Chichester, in. ‘apeoth sha 
luncheon, which followed the laying of the 
corner-stote of a ebapel at anual ex. 

pressed regret that, Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
had been allowed to bholda meeting pear Eton. 
He compared the weakness of the authorities: 
there now with the’yigor which had .been, 
shown: in former times... Then y: and, 
Sankey might have fallen’ ‘on thetr nées be- 


' fore'such a privilege as that recently obtained 
_ by them would have been granted,”’... wy ..1, 


This reads for all the. world like the Book, of 
Acts, only Gallio, appears. to care fora tome of 
these things, ‘ 


4. The New York Christian Advocate prints the 


| following camp-meeting calendar :'Jube 16th— 
' Elmira: District, North Hector, .N. ¥.3 June 
| 23d--National, Fernwood, near Philadeiphia ; 


June Bth—Bath District, N. Y.; June 29tbh— 


Reunion (Old Genessee),, Carmel, Grove, ag : 


July 1st—Fraternal, Round Lake, eats 
Sth—National, Cedar Rapids, Ta : hen: 
Gallipolis, O. ; Pik sone motiaay edn chad 
Odean Grove; July:18th—Cinciniatl, ei aie 
National Temperance, Sea Cliff, Ni Y.; July 
16th—Spring Branch, Del. ; July 20th—Chester 
Hights, Peta; duly .2ist—-Barnsboro, Bethel, 
N.J.; Thousand Island Park, St, Lawrence 
Rives July 22d—National, Urbana, O.; fal 
2ith—Local Preachers’, Embur Hy Fen, 0.; 
Pitman, Grove, N, J. ; July 20th— ory Grove, 
Baltimore ; July S0th—Tally’s Woods, Dela 
ware Co., Poon. ; August 2d—Sea Chiff ; ‘Aug. 
$a—Landisvilte, Penn.; ‘Lakeside; . Wood: 
Lawn, Md.; Aug. 5th—National)” Orchard 
Beach; Onio Conference, Carroll, 0:3.) Aug> 
9th—Brandywine Summit, Penn.; Aug,10th— 
Framingham, Mase.; Syracuse District, N.Y. ; 
Camp Tabor, Denville, N.d. ; Aug. 1ith--Tem- 
perance, Ocean Grove; Moundasyille, W. Va,; 
Aug. 12th—Summit Grove, York Co., Penn. ; 
Wise’s Point, Va; Aug. ‘14th—Washington 
Grove, Gaithersburg’ Ma. ; Aug. 16i—James- 
port, L.‘L; New Haven ‘District, Plainville, 
Conn: ; Kee. 1%th—Ocean ‘Grove, Sing Sing} 
ive 1B—Bale, seieen, Oy aeg wae. 
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Newap, I, bool all © 


-+--Extremes meet. _Bather Igtiatius, the 








“ Anglican »” monk of Tiantbony 
Abbey, Wales; is a great admirer in certalo” 
things of y and Sankey. Ignatius” has") 


long been in the habit of preaching ia St. 


George's Hall, London, where « small price | 


1s Charged for reserved seats, the most of the 
auditorium, however, being free. One of bis 
recent éubjects was “‘Revivalism and= the 
Upper Classes,” Before the sermon ome of Mr. 
Bankey’s solos was melodiously sung behind s 
red curtain by Ignatius himself. The Atha-” 
nasian Creed was then chanted, amidst some 
confusion, as an antidote to whatever of Mr. 
Voysey’s berésies may have remained in the 
atmosphere of the hall. The sermon was 
about the healing of the nobleman’s son,.and 
in the course of it Fatter Ignatius favorably 
alluded to, Moody and Sankey as.preachers'of 
Christ. Then “ Stand up, stand up for Jesus” 
was sung, followed by Mr. Sankey’s “Hold 
the Fort”; after,which a numberof persons 
remained for teligious. conyersation, | The 
Southern Churchman (Low Ohurch), of Alexan- 
dria, Va., is led by this to declare that Father 
Ignatius is “‘a faithful predcher of fhe cross of 
Lhrist,”’ who is “doing good in his std 
way. ” 


.- What is fame? Or, rather, what is notori- 
ety? The New York dailies, in mentioning the 
fact that Dr. George F. Seymour has jast been 
elected-permanent dean of the General Lheo- 
logical Seminary fn this city, call him “Bishop 
of ‘the Reformed Episcopal Church.” The 
High Church character of this official Episco- 
pal divibity school was mofe apparent than 
ever atthe recent c Dr. Sey- 
mour got 77 votes out of 83 on the first ballot 
of the trustees; Bishop Potter(High Church), of 
New York, presided at the graduating exercises; 
the sermon tothe graduates was preached by 
Bishop Neely (High Church), of Maine; in 
the preceding service the first lesson was read 
by Dr. Nicholas Hoppin, a member of the Con- 
fraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, who had to 
leave his church in Cambridge in consequence 
of hie Ritualistie éxperiments; the second les- 
son was read by Dr. Theodore A, Edson, of 
Lowell, also a C, B. 8, man; the prayers were 
said by Rev. Francis Harison, of Troy, Ritu- 
alist and contributor to the defunct Church and 
the World ; and the Litany was esid by Canon 
Knowles, of the late Bishop Whitehouse’s 
cathedral in Chicago. 


...Dr. 8. K. Lothrop, minister of the Brat, 
tle-square Unitarian church; Boston, has 
offered to give up his salary for a year toward 
the liquidation of the debt of $93,000 now rest- 
ing on the society’s"new and beautiful church 
edifice on the Back Bay.» Anotber parish witha 
large debt is the new Shepard Congregational 
church (Rey. Alexander McKenzie’s), Cam 
bridge, which owes $00,000. These two churches 
are just built and will, we hope, ‘soon ‘release 
themselves from their burden—-one far too com- 
mon nowadays. It isnot right to cover Murray 
Hill, or the Back Bay, or Columbia Heights 
with costly edifices, mortgaged in large sums 
for long téerthé, The figures we hayo given, 
large as they are, are surpassed by others, The 
debt of the Church of the Disciples, New York, 
is over $100,000; St. Ann’s, Brooklyn, owes.a 
similar amount; while the debt of St. 
Thomas’s parish, New York, is said to be 
$200,000. 


...-& London correspondent is not very en- 
thusiastic’ about the ©. B/S. festival to En- 
gland this year. He speaks thus of the closing 
ceremony at St. Chad’s Church, London: 
“The service was arather servile copy of a 
Roman ceremony. There were little boys in 
scarlet cottas holding tapers taller than them’ 
selves, There was any amount of incense and 
everything and everybody were ~ profusely 
‘censed’ by the thurifer, who accompanied his 
performance by innumerable bows and serapes.. 
The chief priest said the first part of thé 
benediction ‘facing east,’ théen tur toward 
the people, a‘large candle* being held aloft on 
either side of him as he did so... Thera isa |. 
side altar at St. Ghed'g, whieh erat 
be legal.” ' 


--4.The reported accessions are a! 
during the past year within the sel 
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‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


of — the past 





Bublisher § 6 Bepartinent:: 


Now 1s THE Tom=it is always the eas 
time to-do a good act, and every man with 
a family should regard himself short of bis 
duty until his home is. endowed witb a 
Wilson Shuttle Sewing Machine, Let it be 
understood that this admirable machine: 
capturéd the Prize Medal and Diploma of 
Honor at tbe Vienna Exposition; in 1873, 
a everywhere demonstrated -iis-su- 

over all other machines. Sales- 
rooms 827 and 829 Broadway, New York, 
and inall the a i cities and towns 
throughout the United States. This com- 
pany want afew more good agents. 





Soornine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth: add certainly curing in every case. 
‘No remedy known is Ooe’s Cough 

Balsam for Ooughs, ids, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves. true. 


DR. BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA, 
for.. Rheumatism, . Neuralgia, Cramps, 
Colic, Diarrhwa, Cholera Morbus, ‘Cholera 
Iefantum, Sprains, Burns, \Scalds, Bruises, 
Obitbiafes; Frost-bites, Swellings, Soreness 





of the Joints, and all painful _affections*of , 


the body, exterosl and internal; For Colds; 
Sore Throat, Quinsy, and diseases of the 
throat and mucéis membrane it is an in- 
valuable remedy. For sale everywhere. 
Price 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1 per bottle. 
Joun F. Henry, Curran & Co., Propri- 
etors, 8 and 9 College Place, N. Y. 

Dr. Townstzy’s TOOTHACHE ANopYNE 
cures if one minute, 





CHEAP TOURS AND EXCURSIONS. 
Messrs. Coox, Son.& & JENKINs, the cel- 


ebrated English Tourist and Excursion |) 


Agents, have extended their system of 
cheap Tours, which bas so long been cél- 
ebrated in Europe, to this country. -They 
show a list of nearly two thousand 
Excursions to all the Watering Places of 
Virginia, the Hudson River, Niagara, 

| atoga, Canada, the Thousand Islands, 
Mountains, Mississippi River, Lake Supe- 
rior, Georgian Bay, Straits of Macinac, 
New Brtinswick, Nova Scotia, Lake George, 
etc.—all below ordinary rates. These tick- 
ets are arranged to commence and end at 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Albany, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Louisville, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, Baltimore, and many. 
other intermediate ‘places. Fulk pro- 
gratomes sent by mail, on receipt of ten 
ceats, by addressing the chief office, Coox, 
Son & JENKINS, 261 Broadway, New York: 





FIREWORKS, : 

The Fourth of July is near at hand, and 
now is the time to get your fireworks and 
be prepared for it. Those who desire to 
lay in a stock in season—particularly those 
who desire to ship the’ same to. the county 
—should attend to this matter at once. The 





/“UnXLp” Fireworks can be had at 112 


Chambers street, this city, where a large 
| stock of everything desirable can always 
be found... 


“Drea St So 
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THE Wars & MOUNTAINS. 


‘Tum White Hills of a of New Hampshire are 


getting to be more and more esteemed as 
the Switz-rland of America, if we may 
judge from the increasing crowds which 
from year to year are wending their way to, 
this cool region. Many families now make 
their arrangements to pass the summer 
among the White Mountains. The facili- 


+\\ ties for reaching and going through them 


are all the time increasing. The favorite 
route from this city now is by the Connect- 
fcut River Valley, Passengers by this 
route leave New York by the New Haven 
steamer “C. H, North»m,” which. leaves 
Peck Slip at 8 p.m, and 23d 8t., E.R., at 
8:15 pau. This is the only Sound line 
which endeavors to meet the wants of the 
up-town traveling public by making con; 
venient landings, and its increasing popu- 
larity is, therefore, well-deserved. . This 
route is shorter {han any other by seventy 
miles and affords travelers a view of the 
lovely scenery of the Connecticut Valley. 
It ig also the chosen ,route to the wild and 
picturesque scenery of Lake Memphrema 


GE. ' . 
A VENTILATED MATTRESS. 


THERE fre’ many devices used for in- 
creasing comfort during sleep, but they are 
mostly adapted to spring beds. A recent 
invention, however, and one of particular 
value this warm weather, isa Ventilated 
Mattress. This article is a series of sepa- 
rate or distinct ‘cylindrical enshions, six 
inches in diameter, made of hair and en- 
closed iu ticking; These are secured at the 
top and bottom in such manner as to per- 
mit a free cireulation of air, insuring « 





_ comfortable and well-ventilated bed. One 


hundred and fifty of these cushions are 
required for a full-sized double bed, and 
they are made into three sections, which 
may be arranged in various positions, so as 
to prevent ‘‘ matting.” - 

lt is claimed .that for health, eonven- 
fence, and economy this mattress is supe- 
rior to anything now in use. Just now a 
cool bed is a luxury, and a pure one certain- 
ly is at all times. ‘They are manufactured 
by the Patent Ventilated Mattress Co., 
661 Broadway, New York. 


eR 


POPULAR CLOTHING HOUSE. 


Jessup & Co., of this city, bave now on 
exhibition at their store, on Broadway, a 
magnificent stock of seasonable clothing. 
They aim to secure the very best trade of 
the city, and also that of the tens of thou- 
sands who come to New York for ‘such 
goods, Their stock embraces everything that 
is fresh and desirable in market, and those 
who wish can select the materials and haye 
their clothing made to order in any style 
desired. The organization of this estab- 
lishment is so perfect in all its departments 
ard its foree so large that ordinary orders 
can be executed in one ortwodays. Goods 
thus specially made are sold at the same 
priceas themade-up stock on their counters. 

Their specialties for the June trade con- 
sist of Linen and Mohair Dusters, Linen 
and Mohair Coats, White Vests, and Fian- 
nel Suits. For thesé articles the demand 
during the Inst three days has been some- 
thingastonishing. Je-sup & Co. are reli- 
able men, known personally to us, and they 
well deserve the extensive patronage they 
are receiving. We most heartily commend 
this great and popular clothing establish- 
ment as worthy of the special attention of 





: Our readers. 
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FINE BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Otsego, N.Y. (or about 11 to's ebureh); and |) de Wee Jo ci J. @rJ. Suxrer, Ladies’ Frevotr Shoes 
528 to Congregational churches of Minnesota, || wag roduce It heals all skin diseases. Best assortment of Fine Boots. and Shoes 
since January Ist, including those by letter, ; ‘if wel. - 44 || for Lodge, ieee, Dyess. and Boys, at 
howe es Cates c b- o ' "Travels & / most Mo ‘ + an = ll 

ew Haven, Conn., has received 108 additions EW volers res- doors below 14th t, and 1144 Broad- 
since May, 1874. Messts. Whittle and Bliss bem Sas Fever _—— i way, comer of 26th hy 
pete bbolding | poe cur without madicne. Stop drag MGS is mae 
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ssseTt is said ‘that © majority of tho Inst | In any of our edersdeagn to paint, we 
senior clase at the New Brunswick Theologicsl:| Oo, nev8be recommend them. te seal :Se.the“*Avertil 
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Y., for sample cards and prices. In ourex- 
pertenes ibs: proved: suparior to anything 
in the market, 





_T xe hot, sultry weather of the Jast few 
days bas conjured up pleasant thoughts of 
seashore and mountain, of happy visions’ 
of places where the thermometer marks 
something less than 90 degrees in the shade); 
and where not. to-be bibulous is, still com, 
patible with comfort... 

Every year brings its never- ending quota: 
of troubles as whére to spend the summer” 
montis. Pater familias wishes to ‘select 
some place within a hundred miles of New 
York, and;hears with e shudder Newport, ; 
Long Branch, and Cape May, mentioned, 
as the length of tbe bills are compared with 
that of his purse; while even more dis. 
agreeable “ideas ate nssdciated with the 
farmhouse whére they spent last summer 
for the sake of economy, and in so doing 
sacrificed all comfort for the season. 

New: York: has only of late years found 
out the many, beautiful: places: that?) are: 
right near ber and only wantto be-known 
to become. popular. “Albralong the coast 
of Long islind; from Bath too Montauk 
Point;are many places which, did they but 
have! good hoteis, ‘would »bé crowded exch 
year, aod a bountiful harvest awaits the 
enterprising persons who are the firet:to 
seize this opportunity. Perbaps the most 
beautifal place of those "we have’ men- 
tioned is Shelter Island, situated: opposite 
the old fishing town of Greenport, with ite 
quaint old houses and streets and a harbor 
which once ‘sent ships to all parts of the 
world; but now the vessels whieh touch 
there are few and far between, a melan 
choly spectaclé of the rélegation to obscur 
ity of a once flourishing ‘town. 

For fishing, bathing, and ‘sailing Stelter 
Island is ‘unsurpassed. Theré are two 
hotels sittiated’on the Island. ' The Shelter 
Island House, belonging to the Shelter 
Istand Association, is-the older and the 
better of the two. It’is within a few 
Htindred feet of the shore’ and from'i 
a magnificent view can be obtained. Th. 
hotel has been thoretigily fitted up witb 
new futniture this year, and in Acéanection 
with the hotel the managers haye buijt—at 
an expense of over $5,000—an amusement 
hall for the use of the guests, where bowl- 
ing and billiards can. be indulged in ad 1a. 
The best way to reach Shelter Island is. to 
take the steamer “W., A. Coit,” which 
leaves the foot of,.Wall Street three times.a 
week. The sail is simply perfect and the 
arrangements for the comfort of. passen 
gers are all that can be desired and are 
probably, not surpassed by any line running 
out of New York. 





NEW. SONGS. 


WE have received from the publisher 
Mr. E. A. Samuels, of ‘Boston, three -most 
beautiful songs—namély, “ Darling Lillie 
May.” “Call the Home, Motter,” and'“‘? 
Think of Thee.” These compositions are 
all by. Aileen Percy, and they should be in 
the portfolio.of every. singer in the coun- 
try, for they are singularly melodious and 
attractive and they show a poetic genitis 
quite remarkable. The songs. of Aileen 
Perey bid fair to place her name among 
the distinguished of ber sex. It is one 
thing to be a successful composer of music 
and another thing to be a good song- writer. 
To be able to touch the. tender pulsations 
of the great,popular; heart, to /have, inspi- 
rations which will be lovingly remembered; 
far and .wide, by humble and, great; ise 
gift-of more value than. almost any earthly 





‘ riches, This gift. as a song-writer is pos 


sessed: by Miss Perey to an eminent degree, 
and we predict for her compositions 3 pop. 
ularity' which few attain. An. advertise- 
ment in anéther column gives information 
concerning price of thesé songs and the 


| address of the publisher, 


So long:as humanity suffers, so long will 
remedies be required. Amid mankind's 
many sufferings noue are more tertlble 
than rheumatism, peuralgia, sciatica, tooth-. 
ache, nervous headaclie, etc., etc; but 
these ‘are ouly'& féw of the countléss ‘ili 
that attack every part of the buman frame. 


The cloud has a silver lining, however, for. 


Perry Davis's Pait®Kitler, which is sold 
by draggisis everywhere for 25 Gents a 
bottle, will. cure the ills already mentioned 


‘and « byndsed ober maladies and disesses - 


Try it. 












ORDERING GOODS. ~ 

Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiving a large number of orders from 
the country in every direction in respouse 
to their announcements .in. our .cojumns. 
Money is seat freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had.at home, In 
ourcrowded advertising colamns they learn 
just where to find what they want. “We 
believe that our subscribers, one and “all, 
may, as arule, safely send their orders to. 
any merchant or trader who uses THE, IN- 
DEPENDENT as a medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five: years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced 86 to 
do by seeing their advertisemeut in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
a proper introduction and secure tbe most 
honorable and prompt attention. In many 
cases our/merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any. sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in a letter addressed. to 
us, provided explicit orders are given a8 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers, and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby, Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly. known? 

EE 


PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
age On all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound ora fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January Ist, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT will .amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested“ to renfit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In.all cases when the postage is not 
sent to.us the subscriber will.be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 62— 
three feeks being deducted for postage. In 
order. to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the raté of three weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers . noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown on the yellow ad- 
dress label, will’ understand that their post- 
age ts paid. 


HOW IO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


Tue INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subsciiber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direst the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and returmit yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. Thereare threeways to 
stop it: ist. When you subscribe state’ that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you didnot so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to a 
us any time before the expiration. 
you bave neglected two omnipre 
methods, and the time-to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 

expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy 
or thirty-five cents a month. “If your 
paper does not stop Soy Mine i 
you may be, assured your 
miscatried ; and, to test the cat dey a 

‘“‘ postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the. 
money. 


SS 
SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL, 
We desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send monéy by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Glhieck. 














or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with. Koch, Sans & 
Co., patentges of the best Binder in use,. 
to supply those who may ‘desire them, 


Each File or Binder will conveniently hold. ' 


twenty-six numbers — half a yeat. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPEND embossed 
on it in large. gilt letters, making it quite 
crnamental and looking in every respect 
like ‘a handsome yolume. They will be 
delivered at our Office on the receipt of one 
dotler ‘each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents || 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is givén below: ” 


K.S&Co's. ~ xa 


IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 








PLBIATAL OFLNalVd 














THE FINEST OF FINE WORK. 

For many years the Coan & 'Tenbroeke 
Carriage Manufacturing Co., of “Chicago, 
held: the highest rank among Western 
manufacturers and achieved a reputation 
second:to none in the country. “A change 
has recently been made, under which C. O. 
Penbroeke becomes agent ‘for a new com- 
pany, organized to carry on the old business 
in the same manner as of yore: A recent 
inspection of the fashionable carriages, 
phaetons, road wagons, etc., in the sales- 
rooms of this company renders ‘the asser- 
tion safe that no establishment in the 
country is turhing out a finer! or niore 
desirable ‘variety of work than ‘this’ old- 
established concern. The warerooms at 
183, 185, 187 Wabash Avenue are the most 
elegant: in the city and ate’ well worthy a 
visit from all who appreciate a high degree 
of excellence in vehicles of- all descrip- 
tions. 








Tue CHicago, Muiwaugre; anp-St, Pau 
RattwayY traverses. a finer country Sfprds 
views of grander scenery, and passes “th 
more business cep easure resorts than 
—_ other gil ern line. Its wane 
pra ; lake meng oni ith 
pate ath «inp unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Uppe 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as oe 
best route between the great metro tropolitan ot 
ters of the Northwest, C oo aukee, St. 


Paul, and Minveapotis. end equipment 
unequaled and its, trains Ot pal ochre and 
rede Fy run through wi mos 6, 


New York Office, 319 Broadway; ‘Chicago 
t, corner Canal and West Madison Sts. ; City 
Bimices, 61 and 63 Clark St. 





Ee. F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WANE OF ERON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
pepsi or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 

ebility, Diseases of the Nervons System, 
Gaeatioction, 2m Acidity of the Stomach, and for 

all cases re a tonic. Every bottle guar;, 
anteed or the pace Bes refunded. Price $1. Ge 
thie genuine. “Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259.N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 


NO, eS tg hey RE- 

VE. N®. «—Head 

and all pe ng Set} two acai oO fee till 

head passes. omach Worme 
removed by Dr. anal: DoNovthe Ninth st. 


EEE 
Lapras’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, and Gaiters, beautiful in style, ex- 


cellent in quality, moderate in prices. Pat- 
ronize Minter & Co., 3 Union Square. 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE, 


Tux mails for Europe forthe week ending 
Saturday, July ae 1875, will cloge.:at,.this 
office as follows : MT at 11a. M., 








on Thurs¢da fi i1:3b an aturday 
at 11:30:42. ss ng zg P 
“T. L. JAMEs, P. M. 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 





DR. NICHOLS’ 





THE ' INDEPENDENT! 
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Waa 


for beast, as well as man. Kad og ’ 


pone 3 SERS ota a? 


‘Shelter Island Grove Association Hotel. 


oe Se eT i he 
ear be taeda rene 
' ais ber a cae eee arenes 


uf Bor full 
ater ais et . Brooklyn, Ns ¥. 


PATRONIZE THE 


TRIUMPH TRUSS 
TRIUMPH RUPTURE CURE, 


334 wrt ooh N. W. 


THE TRIUMPH TRUSS OC oo. 











ASK NO ADVANCE PA FOR CU 
RUPTURE:AND O FEN sta REWARD RD FOR? 
NY CASE Y CANNOT C 


A Use 
They empl first Lady 80: 
‘thelr Chie? 8 8 urgeon haa sd Y 80 Fears Y unfailing 
“examination and Advice confidential and free. 
Price of Truss or Supporter, $5 to 


Orders fi 4 
Send hauXtor Devt 


biekto®  S 
BURNEHLAM, 
General Superinten nt. 








oa 


a 
‘SAMPLES BE oe MAIL. ; 


beien S Metallic Weather Houses 





combine, in the form 

made of metal and elegantly decora- 
. ted in different colors,a very pretty 
yf mantel ornament, a correct ther- 
mometer, showing the température 
of your room, and 8 perfect barome- 
ter, which will always.tell you at a 
glance if the weather is to be fair or 
BS, foul a day in advance. Sent pre: 
= paid KIN ae He of S2bye > 

220 wiitinliey alter Welle 


Liberal discount to po 





















IN STRENGTH AND PURITY 
superior to any other, therefore 
“MOST ECONOMICAL. 


FTO THE LADIES!!|= 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
will make Ladies’ and 1 lgren's Boots and os 

aa which loo pry —~ 
i fs good te “P~ 4 “e 
will not rub off or smut when wet. So: s the 
No lady will be without Ttafter one trial. 
and counterfeits... For sale ev 


of imitations everywhere. 
B. F, — & CO., Boston. 


CALKINS Hain WASHER, 
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= PERFE 


e most Delicious and EES dentitricn 
Mann anely aad ieaven's 2 ‘Delletons 
Europe and used Me figb coat ert * 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


644 Brondway, cor. Bleecker st- 
New York, June 25th, 1875. 
49th Semi-Annual’ the 


The Trustees Mh 
Semi-Annual ai See 
of Six Ber cent. per rani, on all su ate 
onye thereto) remaini ng on ~ 
of ay pert] payable on ani ater 


plore ok witha West from the segupoge 


April. 3 uly, a Golcber. 
E. J. BROWN, President. 


EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
C. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 
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AUSRALLS canst ee 
To Rethiiers and Chbtes Bales . 35 cents per quart. 
To oles and 


Boarding-honse 
Aue ang f — pi re hots Besoee Scents per Guin. 
OUP QUATTS,.......<..+00- 
Ice Cream shipped by ony of the iiaiisonds or Naan 
J. FUSSELL & sons, 12 Bible House, 
PA K fe continue to supply their custoniers with 


Put! Le $A zm Wank 8 Bynes 
TILE RD ices progartien of ¢ ny eo he grape are saaiere 








secre Of no fericatadto tt T per 


free from all addition: qnd 

| to the , it oe ian, ly e peed 
o lids, eonnol and 

pub i¢ wenerally. Four-year-ol Lion BT, ware 


pure, only $12 per dozen 
IMPERIAL GRANUM. 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 
in in cOnipoaiig Se 
oan 








BLIAR 
Gent. nourishment for thelr, sat for thelr Seas 
vinous By eo. 3 the. are ea to stimulave the 


ints elem elementary ¢ 


Rit ti =e cua 


That rentntrertetneeryy to th yt a 
rapes peo Sitaheod” 
And while it would be d t conceive of any- 
thing in Food or rt m 


=| faa aes See 
Retgeeetenpenics ial cus bke wa: 


Bee’ circulars pout goray. by Droggtsts 
generally and at the wholesale depot by 


JOHN LCARLE & SONS, 
Water Street. _ New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


it gg 1 CELEBRATED Br pt A 
Bete arte id Si fa i se the rei 
isappoin Ment; no at no Fee imams & ihe 
bad dyes; 
BATCHELOR'S Wir =r Nols ase amples r 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 








can be covered with a dee Seay gee ne De 
epee SaaS app vik uate nee ‘from “the 
skin, tara the the Same’ shade an 
7 "Dey ee ROH SUSE 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Hond st, New York. 


jing nligeiipieihdlsaigliniag aap 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 


JAMES V, SCHENCK 
4153 CANAL STREET, 


where he 14 pleased to see all his friends and 


a Splendid Stock of Bedding, 


in all yaaa embracing BERING BEDS, HAIR 








AT THOME ‘AGAIN. 


BA weaiie IN 
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July 1, 1876.) 


- FOURTH OF JULY GOODS. 


FLAGS 
























FIREWORKS, 
PLAIN AND COLORED, 


300 Varieties, all of the. best quality, for Public and 
Private Displays. Estimates furnished for stated 


mee Lantern and 100 Slides for 8100. 


amounts. Goods packedand keptin store ready for 
shipment. Order immediately from the old stand, 


37 MAIDEN LANE, 37 


NEW YORK, 
STEPHEN. 8S. MAPES. 


© USE ONLY THE 
wee =“ UNELD= 


= FIREWORKS. 


THEY ARE THE 
+= af 
SAFEST, 
Radial CHEAPEST. 


smen Unexceled Fireworks. Co., 


112 CHAMBERS ST., 
Radke NEW YORK. epositery 26:2 & 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


J.B. & J. M. CORNELL, 
BUILDERS IN IRON. 


30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


us to furnish and erect all kinds of Iron Work for Buildings 
to the entire satisfaction of parties ordering from 
us in all parts of the world. 


IRON FRONTS, 
“Columns, Girders, Stairs, Roofs, Liluminating 
Sidewalks, &c., Ke. 


LAMP POSTS & LANTERNS, 


; For HOTELs, PARKS AND DWELLINGS. 


CAST AND WROUGHT-IRON- RAILINGS 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 














3 THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 
"CIHOM AHL AI XHOLOVAINVA AOVIBAVO anv 
























Office, 141 Centre St., New York. 
Estimates Promptly Furnished on Application. 


STANDARD LAUNDRY wae Cer ti 











or, iuprer 


at 
Liye: can af 
Me cost. int two. Mie ¥ ae 
wels, e, good, wo: @ chi 
the = Government Bag pted thi ros in raped one 
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BUNTING Se 
Cc. LN J i; Ky 1 a St., Boston, Mass. 

FOR SALE BY OHBD cue 1 ta LOOUD ont TE 

ree: eat® Gnas 

BRINCKERNOFE, TURNER &.C0,,| scorecce A Tee eos 
109 Duane St., New York City. | ° C a Bet passe 
= prices BOE 00 2 wose 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





AT GREAT BARGAINS. 


5 Us 


ROCK AW & ‘ DAULET 
PHARTONS, ‘(TOL ET! 
‘ee Low-wheel ent rarety and Park Phactons in a 


n . "DEMAREST & 60, |= 


628 and 630 Broadway. 





S: 183, 185. AND 18% WAwasH-av. 
MANUFACTORY, ANN A? AND RANDOLPH 87s. 


AIGHEST STANDARD WORK 


“ered yWAGO pOARBIAGES, PHAETONS, 


ims; BRACH AND HUNTING 
AGENT oo THE 
Pian DOWNING CO., 
or Ke, DAYS N. H, 
STAGES, TRU! YS, EXPRESS AND GRO- 
CERY WAGONS to order. 
Letters of inquiry promtiptly answered, 
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TRAVEL. 


Sacramento, Nr Salt Lake City 











Haveyou any thought of going to California ? 


Are you West, North)or Northwest? 
Yoo want now the best routes to take ? 
Theshorteat, safest, q est, and most com- 


ie roptes are those owned by the Chicago 
and Herth wasters Railway Te me It owns 
over two thousand miles of the 
isin the country. Ask any ticket agent to 
show you its maps and time-cards. Ali ticket 
anene ean sell you through tickats by this 


Buy your tickets via the Chicago and North- 
western. Railway 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Cheyenne, 
Denver, Omaha, Lincoln, Council Bluffs, Yank- 
ton, Sioux City, Dubuque Winona, St, Paul, 
Duli uette, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Mad- 
ison, e, and all points west or porth- 
west of Oh 
If you wish the best traveling accommoda- 
pre a wl will ee Se your tickets by this route 
‘take no other. 
pular route i is unsurpassed for Speed, 

ais ep and Safety. The Smooth, Well-Bal- 
lasted, and Perfect.'Track of Steel Rails, West- 

honse Air Brakes, Miller’s Safety Platform 

, the celebrated Pullnian. Palace 

of How Cars, the Perfect Telegraph System 

oving Trains, the regularity with which 
they run, the admirable arrangement for run- 

ning Through Cars from Cliicago to all points 
West, North, and Northwest secures to passen- 
gers all the COMFORTS IN MODERN RAIL- 
WAY TRAVELING. 


_ SUULMAN PALACE CARS 
om all trains of this road. 

wTbis te t the ONLY LINE running these cars 
between Chicago and St. Paul or Chicago and 
Milwauke es 

At Omaha our Sleepers. connect with the 
Overland eget on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road for all points west of the Missouri River. 


. For Rates or information not attainable from 


your home ticket agents apply to 
MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H.STENNETT, 
General Superintendent. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FALL RIVER LINE 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE. 


Hali’s Bands engaged for the 
Season. 

Leave New York daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Pier 28 N, B.,at5 Pp. M. 

Trains leave Boston daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Old Colony R.-R. Depot, at 4 :30;and, 5:3) P.w., and 
connect at Fall River with one of the above Steam- 
ers. 

Tickets sold at all principal R.-R. Ticket Offices in 
the East, South, and West. 

J. R. KENDRICK, Sup’t. O. C. R.-R. 

GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Only. Direct Line to France. 
THE ae as ne Y’s 


plendid vessels on this favorite rotite for tne 
f | continent (ving mn more ogo sous beriy Shan any any soe will 
North River as f 


VILLE Kaantrgt B Pongols Sacar age ar tay July ta 


gone PASSAGE IN \ GOLD (ngains win): 


Return tickets at reduced 
ey ms. and in- 











“‘How to Go West.” 


Tus is an inquiry which-every one 
should have truthfully answered. before he 
startaon his journey, and 4 little care taken 
in examination of routes will in many cases 
save much trouble, time, and money. 

TheChicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road has achieved a splendid reputation in 
the last five years as the leading Passenger 
Route to the West. Starting at Chicago or 
Peoria, it-runs direct through Southern 
Towa and Nebr: th close foanectams 
to Oalifornia and erritories. It is also 
the short line ond best line to Quincy, 

ag and points “re “ems one | Rare 
blr gers.on their way w ar 

cangat do pat 06 sine ie, take this this route ‘ 

a , enti- 

Wed ‘How To Se Wesr,” which contains 

much valuable information, a large, cor- 

rect map of the-Great, West, which can be 





¢ free addressing 
> ee ok hicago, Bur- 
id, aa Quincy Railréad, Tf. 

se State what paper you saw this in. 








e Meer Kerrie 
me =? Pacific 





GEORGE MACKENZIE. Agent. 55 Browaway. 
rm 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


SOUTHERN 


HOTEL, 
ST. LOU rx 


rs. 
Mies oe ern el 
en 


aa iPretiac “peal 
she 

ana with 

the meatoat 1 Pe rata in 


GROFT HOUSE, 
IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
Health — Comfort — Economy—Mountain. Air— 
Splendid Views—No Mosquitoes — No Ma- 
iaria—S5 Minutes from New York. 
TRULY A SUMMER HOME. 


Opposite. West.Point, 1x Miles from Gagrison's 
Station, Hudson River. 


This po Family House is now open for the re- 
Re eae ey oe 
e ands, 

ete. Terms mS Address as 


: Sune Ast, 1875. e: = Z 
OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
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GROCERS MARKET. 


OOFFEES.-There has been but little doing in Rios 
aside from @ moderate distributive trade. The tele- 


gram from Rio shows but little change in the situa- 


tion, the stock there being slightly reduced and prices. 


unchanged. Miid Coffees are-active and decidedly. 
Qrmer and fine Roasting varieties are scaree. Mara-_ 
caibos.—The accounts of the earthquake in Curcuta 
are confirmed. and it is estimated that from 00,00 to 


75,000 begs of Coffee are destroyed and business there) 


is very much disarranged. This description of goods’ 
will no doubt ehpat Bt > yd ee: 


and tes Oa Costa lease are largel weed (0 95 ly the} 
pJava “rhe Holland 


3 Government 
sale brought high prices, but the Padang ¢ sale is yetto 
be heard from. Holders of Java are 

FISH. AND SALT.—Fish.- ~Mackere ape in Sears 
demand. Dry Cod are in good d 
Bbi Herring are dall and nom: ‘nal Balt. oe 
generally is in a very unsati 
prices in buyers’ favor. 


FOREIGN rere re prted ate ip better | 
demand. Deheasen and Tooke) ay fate 
Tack war iy ol aaa Cansamy fa tn good te ~~ 
arkish, are ig bet 
and. Citron is in fair ir demand and steady, Lemen 
Peel is dull. 


Se eee remains v quiet, But 
Te steady. f Foreiga Mo- 


Sugar 
SUGARS. ghhony our. y+ & end ied val the first 
of the week the m - A very 
At the close the < ,~—t. from ¢ tertor bad in 
er none commons on prices euled aro cee 
ven qu ons. Raw ee are steady, with 
little change in prices to n 
SYRUPS.—There is but little change ah them: 
since our last. Desirable styles of the finest oe 
are in light supply and well sustained, while medium , 
and low grades are in éxéess of supply over demand. 
TEAS.—The market stil] continues in buyers’ favor. 
the distributive demand be a 
through sales by auction. Japans goods a 
arriving and sre of fine maiity. 8 Sales ‘thus po bave 
been 12c. to 15e. per B. ow the o' 4 gga 
same time me year. alamo. —With 
of a sale of about 4,000 half-chesta, but ittle 


dvne outside of theauttion room. Prices continue. 


rominal. Souchon —Trade is limited toa ight ais- 
tributive demazd at low prices. 


GENERAL MARKET. 


BEADSTUFFS.—Flour, ete.—The market during 
the past week has been ‘si-— but quite active, es- 
pecially in Spring Wheat Extras for shivping and 
standard trands of nigh sindes arptes : of Winter Wheats. 
tacts ag loans out by Be saape tha bask ri Tv ecives 
‘act 8! osing pure e ces 
notat all satisfactory to the miller, that 
he will not duplicate t his late cons! ments. Rye 
viene is quiet and steady. Corn Meal has been more 
active. 


Pi poey oat ArT SS 8 ee ewig 
$5. ae Long Ia Tgiand eae Up-river Tor Whee Te 75. AV 
str. w Ba 

dale is pi sg ti 35) Boethant Ra per | 
bbl. Fire Bri 








is L 
sales of eww a $1, Lime.—We quote State 
Common at $1, Finishing $1.35 ; ‘Rock Jand Common 
$1.3, Finishing $1, —vard prices Lambeér.—White 
Pine $25. Yellow Pine s in better reqnest and 4s 
firm n- $x Spruce is rather firmer. We quote 


CATTLE MARKET.—There was an active demand 
for fat Netive Steers, with fully a quarter ofa 
cent better than those ruling a week ago. Texas 
Cattle were slow of sale, with Prices wholly in buyers’ 
favor. range was for prim: K@ 
13% cents, to dress-56@58 Ibs. to ‘the gross cwt. ; 

and common Texas bal cert. i ss. shee Mos. 
fat do. and Texas Stillers flce@le, cents, to dgeas itt 51 Ib 

at do. and Texas Sti ors m 
We note a fair demand toe Suite 
with Calf. Veal Calves were dull and the at 
closes. want o6 Cah bentnten nope: noone cents 
for ordinary to extra ‘Milk-fed. Sheep we a de- 
mand at 4@6 cents, while Lambs were “an at 7@10 
cents. The demand for Hi tenes and . 
prices were quite firm. Dressed sold at % cents. 

e pocetot for tA week were 9.411 Beef ae, 1%4 
une *h Cows, 4,584 Veal Calves, 23,218 Sheep, and 28,996 
ogs. 


COTTON.—The market since our last for spot has | 
been quiet, but closed ope and firm. The sales com- 
jy 2,586 bales, of which 1,514 wer taken for export, 

57 for spinning, and 15 on speculation. future 
delivery there has heen afair 4 d, the market 
closing at a decline or about on: one-sixteenith of a cent. 
The salesa a9 bales, at 14 17. 15% cents— 


bets Low “a4 bas, hw cents for June, 14 29-33 
5% Gents i conte f v, od. 1-32315 5-16 cen r st, 
i 15-18@15 8-1 pager Times cents 


Tag iA 11-16 cents ‘for Nov 


r October. ember, 
ie pis @u4 Tie cents for one Wix@is cont 
— “eorrmgor, March, = centa for Febraary, — 
and 15 17-32@15% cents for or iar. ‘ 

HIDES AND arsjower. Laaihen. ign js 
dull and prices are lower. er-Figmiogt Bale 
in fair demand at steady 

METATLS.- ee steady. t 
© Cm? ene the — said a ", 
at Bto Bc. Iron.—Scotch 


Pig oc continues es tae erican Pig is irregular and 
“Teer are very quiet oo Teed-— 
Them market for Pig is extremely dull, both for Foreign 
an .—Pig is dull Zine.—Sheet is weak 
at 8% to 8Xc., gold. 


ae ag ay ee Candiles.—Adamantine.—The 
Lae) 


market ty active, with a fair jobbi: 
trade A fail rices. Coal.—Both and To. Coats 
are in good ind and prices 7 t . 
Liverpool House Cannel, 317; ] 0. ; 
New le do., $7; h ag. R 
5 ; Anth y cargo 
— lias been very dull but are 
her ay as 8 general thine. Gun = | 
India is G@nil and nominel. Domestic ‘ing is 
strong cents. Gunny 
nominal at 12 nh.A oie is slow of sale, — 
Shipping eh. d and 


prices are 
River a ele ie wanes one A tae | 


OILS ist s,s AY, ES.—Oils.—Linseed is | 
but rs is 


Turpentine is rather quiet ces. are easier. 
Common Strained fodn is in 1 BI the 
market eloses quiet. Tar is dull. City Pitch is dull 


PROVISIONS.—The market for léading Hog pro- 
ducts stiffened up somewhat since our last, the mar- 
ket closing rn! Beef, Theimarket is ull. 

WOOL,.—The condition of then market ‘is 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


se wy, a. et and unchanged. Pearis 

are very Gall. : 

Pots, first Sorts......... sr-sestescesenceeesies.. 54O— 
aTrow have 





West Broadway, Reade, ana Hw Hudson Streets, New Pork. 


-  #H# TROLPS AD ENT. 
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Peaches, 1874, wens 3 @ 
Love 1874, Ga., Peeled. prime... . i405. 18 
2 ge Reson: faresaoad 25 Ht 8 
a Mic! 
“ Unpeeled, Halves, = 


“ Y led, Ts, Southern...... 
: eaperied: Pinivon W 


} meee tee gous: gcse toh sites ATS 
Tries, PeriOr..,,..0ccsced- sees 
on Southern, 1874.........- j 
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arruts, 
Pecans. per | 
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ret VEGETABLES The supply ts large for 
Dont ya Reofuik We quote es 
ec, + 
Pomatoes, Berm: ° 12% 
To , Savannah, per crate.. 500 
Marylan: A 16 
Ae. raeplas Bate 4-4 
reee ag 
Onions: Beristan, per orate... dels 
Onions, uda, per 1 
New Fiat. Jersey, per bunch. voveviel  2Q@T 8B 
POTATOES,—Old h Blows are In good demand 
and are higher. New Southern are ioe dana 
and arelower. We ate: 
new, per bbi........ SIO RT oe —@T 
Chari n, new, per bbi.... 38s 
: pid peat 3 
Bo au a Bee 
bulk, per bbi Rei 2 
Peachbiow, new. doubie-! ‘ vi 
hb! oe bbi i 1200.2? % 
Albert, new double-head bbis..........1 5042 
Alpert, tn bulk, per bbl... .. +--+ 022 
Peerless, new double-head bbis 18 
Peeriss to Dulk. DOT DDI... ++ -0+ 0000 Pg 
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¥ AND GAMi— ‘; 
plenty ad lowe Live Fowis b 


o* | septs kor 


The Woodeoek will re the only kind arr 
July. We quote: { 
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PRICES CURRENT, | CURRENT, 






























iK : 
Tate's Roe No OO ahs. sud 
Cut Loaf. , eee 9" Renned 

















FRU avo us a-— 


Whal 
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NEW YORK, 
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Mn: Eizior C. Cownm ji his: doped ati 


the recent meeting of the National Board 


of Trade, ‘on the resolution: teferting ‘to 
specie, payment, said many things. wit 
which we heartily agree, and also said one 
thing frénr which we totally dissent. . We 
entirely agree with bis utterances as to the 
evils of an irredeemable \paper currency, 
as to the utter’ fallacy ‘of any ‘dttempt to 
improve our commercial situation by the, 
issue of' more greenbacks, and as to the 
wegent necessity of restoring“ our’ paper’ 
aurrency to the gold standard of value by 
thé resumption of specie payment. The 
faith of the nation ever since 1869 has heen 
pledged . ‘ti’*résum ption “at’ the eatliest |, 
practicable period”; and the last Congress 
fixed a day ‘whén ‘the work shall’ com 
mence. . Upon this: one point: ‘there ought 
to be no wavering,’no double : stleranchy 
and no sham pretenses. 

Adopting thus far the views of Mr. Cow- 
din, we, nevertheless, wholly dissent ‘front 
his proposition to repeal the Légaltenaer | 
Act as. the means of securing specie ‘pay: 
ment,and, indeed, forcing the country to 
it.! We do not see how Congress ¢an in 
honor and good, faith pass any such law so 
long ag legal-tender notes remain in the 
possession of the’ people as their private 
property. These notes ate‘debt obligations, 
impressed by law with the legal-tender 
quality, without ‘any limitation.of. time 
As such they were originally issued. and as 
such they are, held. to-day. . The, Govern, 
ment. has no more Tight to dispassess them 
of their legal-tendér quality than it has to 
reduce their denominations or pay them at 
half their face vdfue. Every greenback, as 
to its entire*contents, is an evidenceof a 
contract entered into by the Governtment 
with the Holder, and its legal-tender prop- 
erty is as much a part of ‘the: contract as 
the sum which is stipulated tobe paid. No 


government can honorably so exercise its | 
sovereign. powers as to interfere, with: its’ 


obligations as & debtor, .To d6 80 is the 
very essenc@of repudiation: \) 

We, heneé, protest: ‘on: moral: ‘grounds 
against any legislation. by Congress whose 
effect'is to withdraw from legal-tender notes 
any property which ‘possessed ee | 
they ware rhe Sane Their char- 

“acter is fisea by thie cobifteot at the time of 
issue, The only thing that Congress can; 
rightfully do in respect. to them is'to pay 
them and withdraw thenj ‘from circulation. 


been ed witb the provision 
l-tender p - ila = 
fee ti 
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after- egisl ation be etna a it Without 
breach of honor. The first, and second 
Josue of these notes was by law made con- 
‘Vettibile, atthe Sption ‘of the holder, 
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vq Bpecie payment is accomplished there can 
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we shall news are. violation of the pub- 


lic t we lock ee 
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Qonecessary orto the last Pras un wise- 
Wh 


the Government shall hav 
| | = a 


thing then to be yt will be — gradual 
withdrawal of legalténder tiotes and their 
replacement) with ; until 





be no repéal'of ‘the Legalteader Act with- 
out distd?bing the whols ‘Wasig of’ bank'| : 
redemption, The banks..now depend. on 
these notes for the redemption.of their cir- ; 
culation; and if the notes were deprived of 


4 their legal-tender quality eee ft pay: 
| ment is attained, ms 


no redemption of the Dahe nd 
baoka.‘The time 
fore, butafler specie payment is 

and the true mode of the repeal is to pay 
the notes and withdraw them from circula- | 
tion. There will then be really nothing { to | 
repeal. ‘The lew itself will become bso: : 
lete and inoperative by a simple act declar.. 
ing that there shall be tio réissues under the: 
lear: apo et 
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THE POLITICAL LAW OF WAGES” 


ona deta’ ns baa tate. 


ers in the employment of the city, to pro- 
test against the recent action of the author- 
ities’ in -reducing their ‘wages from two 
dollars to one dollar and sixty cents for a 
day’s* work Of eight ‘hours: “Of course, 
these laborers are Democrats. “The author-' 
ities are Democratic’ also. “And, sindé-the 
latter.derive their power. to rule from the. 
former, the object of the meeting, put: into? 
| platy English, would:readas;follows:,.. .> 


of the voting by which yon, :the Demo. 
crats of the ruling class, obtain your official 


bea pl 
return for our party services)” Make:us the 
| employ és of the city ‘at the rate of Wages 


which we deem “ fair,” and the party is all 
right at the a See election. If = do other- 


in this city, and we propose to have the city 
employ us at “ fair wages,” and ndt at one 
dollar and sixty cents for a 
eight hours. It will not te 
to set our Views On this subject at a Bike 
We do not in the,above misrepresent the 
spirit or the purpose of this meeting, or the 
speech of Fernando Wood, whe, if nota 
Tie: thing, The movement is 
yar the Jess than an attempt by 
political considerations to control the action 
of. the,city authorities in the employment 
of labor and determining the rate of wages 
to.be paid for the, same, re is difficult 
conceive of sny theory of wages 


raised by general taxation does not belong 
to any party, but, to, the city.aa @ political 


» Those who pay the taxes have 
a right pe Eaves that the money shall be 
economically expended. The city has oc- 


casion to buy labor for various Purposes , 
and when it goes inte the market as a con- 
tractor-for labor or for anyth' elae, it is 
mani for it to’ pay the: # Market’ 
~price® for what it buys. The principles 
which govern ‘this ‘pricé ‘have in them- 
selves no connection-with party politics. 


_ | treated with the contempt it deserves,: a! 


ity assumes the character of an employer, 
the principles that should govern wien 
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, five-twen > six n- | or 
gress in 
1868—an act which we bave always re- 
of ait 
A t d 
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1s nbt'bé 
Leskudl yamhaty in bie 


We, the Democrats belonging’ to” the | 
working classes, who, do the principal ‘part, | 


dollars for a day’s labor of eight hours, in | 


essentially false and. corrupt, ;Themoney | 


imo 


When this city or any other municipal-, . 
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e. in 
pete partisan cm It is gen! 
by squandering his money 
as Sy pth of securing votes. Whether. 
two dollars or onedollar.and sixty repo 
the proper rate of for a-day’s 
in this nit qppullec ghee no hal 


party, ds such, can determine; ng y 


the city ought not to pay more than the 
0, st as fixed by the general law of 

ly and demand: “The laws that rule 
a rates aré much older and stronger 


f the 
in this city is composed of such ma- 
that the--party can live. only: by 
bitsy “good care” of its supporters, giving 
them a plenty of employment and bigh 
, then the pooner the party goes'out’ 
of power the better for’ the public interest 
Workiigmen do themsélves no crédit When 
they propose to settle markét prices by 
ballots. The party that accepts and acts upon 
this theory is simply q party of plunderérs, , 
that ‘maintains itself by voting - gratuities 
out of.other, pérsons’ pockets. The tax~ 
péyer Slways bas to pay the bille and is 
always « cheated ‘when the public money is 
wasted. or ks for patpses 
sons. 





pre wivweak. BANKS. 


Ta following. abstfact of :the reports 
made to: the Comptroller of the Currency 
‘shows the condition.of the national banks 
iin the United ‘States at the close of busi. 
ness on the Ist of May, 1875: 
RESOURCES. 











Logins and di ta. 
Overdraft , 8,979,388.87 
United States bonds te secure circula- 
fan. do dewesininnes yoy secccessdibsoticuesh 877,026,900 00 
United States bonds to. secure déposits. 14,372,200 00 
poe sae = ee me dense noe 
\from. redeeming and reserve 
in ddeavnedeereceee Ste eeeee eegeenses 20,620,878 75 
16 from Other Rational banks......... 








Bilis of other national banks....... eves 19,005,350 08 
Bills of state banks. 4 24,681.00 
Fractional ourrency.............:s.05-+%: 2,702,200 50 

ee 9,986,961 64 













The above statement is exclusive of one 
bank in San Francisco, from which a report 
bad not been received when. the abstract 
was prepared. vm: 
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NATIONAL DEBTS. 





A RECENT number of The Banker's Maga- 


Society” for March, 1874, in regara®’to 
national debts, especially. their great  in- 
crease witbin the last. twenty-five years. 
The total amount.of these debts in 1848 is 


was at,the rate of shout £20, 
rr kent yao 
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zine contains a statement, abridged from | 
“The Journal of the London Statistical | 


set down at about £1,700,000,000 or, reck- 


able stapapesibioue 
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5 oe ee ‘fo “America and 
foro eaeeal : epidemic of borrowing 
for wat ‘iar for improvements set 
in among the nations ‘all over the globe. 
Capital accumulated rapily, and the ne 
tions rushed in as botrower#, and thereby 
‘s ‘rapidly incréased their indebtedness. 
Some borrowed for war and others for 
public works ; but they-all borrowed.’ The 
fucrease of ‘national débts' from 
td 1878 was ‘at the rate £200,000,000 or 
sellegen tet cae 
‘The same rate Of increase continued for 
the next twetity-five years will carry up 
the national debts ‘of the world to £10,000,- 


>} 000,000 or $50,000,000,000, on which the 
‘| anmuaf interest at five per cent. would be 


£500,000,000 or $2,500,000,000. This inter- 
est liability each year would be equal to the 
present aggregate public revenue of al! the 
states of Europe and North America. The 
afitual intereston the present ‘amount of 
national debt, at the rate of five'per cent., 
is $1,070,000,000, about’ one-tenth of which 
is paid by the United States, 

The only way id ‘which ‘a nation can 
acquire the means to pay either the prin- 
cipal or interest of its debt is "by taxing the 
people. The people have to bear the whole 
weight of the burden. Huge nationaldebts, 
therefore, mean heavy taxation long con- 
tinued; or, if the nation bé weak and’ its 
government uncertain, such a debt often 
means bankruptcy, revolution, and finally 
répudiation. ‘The theory that ‘a national 
debt is'a blessing may be set dow for a 
grave mistake iff finance. ‘It may’ be a 
necessity, as the least of two evils; batitis 


\im' Hself- always an evil to be avoided if 


possible... There is but one way of paying 
it, and this ig by taxation, which is simply 

a legal way of taking private property for 
public Uses, with no conipensation except 
the general advantages furnished by gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. H, 0. Jonyson, the Commissioner 
of Customs, in his recent report to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, estimates. that the 
amount of dutiable goods entered as pass- 


sengers’ baggage in a single year cannot be 


less than $128,000,000. This means that 
| the Government is thus cheated out of 
some forty millions of dollars evety year. 


There ought to be wit enough in revenue 


‘officers to prevent such a stupendous fraud. 





. DRY Goons, 
“Tre natural midsummer quiet in nearly 
all departments of trade has set in, but.in 


dry goods it is accompanied by many 
wholesome indications of an early reopen- 


| ing and a more active» market in the fall. 


~ 





Most of. the leading houses have begun to 
‘* take stock,” and it’ will be generally dis- 
covered, we think, that the stock in first 
hands is: unusually light. Some of the 
larger mille have ‘stopped work, and the 
production of first-class. goods . will, be 
diminished to an extent that will be likely 
to‘create'a fall: demand. for their fabrics 
whenever they ressme. Among the mills 
that have stopped work are. the Plunkett, 
the Atlantic; and the Agawam. The auc- 
tion sales for the season are now at an end 
and: there will) be. scarcely anything 
done before August. Although some 
of the larger New England mills bave 
suspetided’ operations for awhile, there 
is still great: activity among, the man 
ufacturers' generally,, .A. correspondent 
of the Bulletin who, has..been among 


| the manufacturers ‘in Western Massachu- 


setts, writing from North Adama, speaks in 
a very enthusiastic manner of what he has 
geen. He says: ‘‘So numerous are the.ia- 
dustries that .it,is next to.impossible to 
specify them in detail. As my visit. was 
lamong the woolen mills more particularly, 
Ishall lay before the reader. in time a de, 
scription of many of the principal. mills’ 
tn the manufactureof coatings, in worsteds 
and wool; -Brosdcloths of . the finest. tex- 
ture; heavy beavers, chinchillas, fanoy 


.|-eassinteres; flaanels; shawls; fine dress 
|| goods of every description for ladies’ wear, 
|. 4m.wodl and, worsteds; alpacas, comparing 
‘| favérably: with foreign makes—the last in- 


dustry being of very recent date, while the 
former bas been developed in all. its nicety 
of finish only within the past fifteen.years; 
carpet mills, covering acres of. ground, 
producing the best of Brussels and ingrain 


carpets, mgs, etc., of the most exquisite 
patterns and Ga, nesses call 
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canvas; cotton mills, producing the finest | 
sheeting, from. 100 to 40 threads to. the 
inchy—the former being the finest made in 
the world—sbirtings, print cloths in _mil- 
lion upon millions of yards, spool cotton, 
cotton. wanps, tickings, twilla, etc.” 

Ia;the genezal conditions of the market 
there are no important changes; but it Je 
very apparent that, a more hopefal feeling 
prevails among all classes, than, was oe 
case 8 few. weeks .back,.and .the continued 
favorable. crop,reporis from all the agri-, 
cultunal districts is likely to create.a feeling , 
of confidence everywhere. 

There hes ,been but.dittle doing in the 
package trade of domestic cottons during | 
the: past week; but prices. continue steady 
and: unchanged. . Brown sheetings and 
shirtings are selling in small.lots to meet | 
the wants of current trade. Quotations , 
exhibit no.change, 

Bleached sheetings and, shiriings, are in- 
active, and prices are so low that. there is.4 
little likeliheod of there, being. apy. further 
decline.. The stock.in first handg;is by no. 
means large for the season. 

Printing cloths are yery quiet, and prices. 
are unchanged, but not.guite. firm.. For 
standard.extras the quotations are 54 to. 54 
cents for 80-days, 

Priats.of. desirable styles are. in prey. 


good demand for the season, and, although | | 


no change is reported. in the price-list, there 
is a disposition. among the leading jobbers. 
to get rid -of their.stocks before. tbe, Ist of 
August. 

Ginebams are: in’ good demand at-firm; 
prices for ¢e¥t#in makes “of fine goods: 
which are now much worn. Purchases’ of 


these goods are-not, large; but they ‘are.|'“ 


steady ‘and show ‘am increasing sdemand; 


which is very encouraging to the manufac. 


turers. 

Cotton duck is very quiet, but prices are 
unchanged. Sales are made fo smafl lots 
at quotations, 

Cotton yarns are in fair demand, ‘with 
moderate sales of *he better kinds of ‘Hast- 
ern and Southern grades. 

Cotton twines arein rather Better demand 
and prices are well maintained. 


In al) other depariments of ‘omestic |, 


cottons a yery quiet feeling prevails and no 


changes have occurred since our last review | 


which cali for any-comment. There will 


probably benno change of inipestenen bde- 1 


fore the first: of August. 

Worsted dress goods are very quiet and 
prices’ steady ; but the new styles of fall 
goods Which have been exhibited by agents 
are well liked and some large orders have 
been given for future ‘delivery. 

Hosiery is dail at nominal prices; .but 
modérate business is doing in women’s and 
@hildrén’s white Jong ‘hose and in men’s 
brown"and mixed hatf-hose. 

Woolens are in tather better: demand 
and the commission “houses and agents re- 
port a fair business in most descriptions of 
goods for men’s wear. 

There is a fair demand for cloths and 
overcoatings from the out-of-town -cloth- 
fers at unchanged prices, but thecity trade 
fs dull. 

Fancy cassimeres and suitiogs of déstra- 
ble styles meet with ready sale; but the de- 
mand is slow, except for strictly: desirable 
styles of good quality and finish. 

Satinets are in small demand, except for 
printéd styles, which have a fair sale at 
Steady prices. 

Worsted coatings dre in good: demand 
for all grates, and we learn that ‘very dib- 
eral orders have been given for future de- 
tivery. 

Carpets cofitinue in lively demand and 
the “salés are’ said to be large at steady | 
prices. 

Flantels aré in better demand, with 
more’ activity fn printed flannels for the 
fall trade. 

Cloakings continue very quiet and prices 
ate only noniinal. 

Américat'linens are in steady demand, 
with moderate ‘sales of all the grades at 
‘Meady privtes. 

Foreign goods are without -special in- 
terest. “There ig no niovement tn'them in 
‘any ‘direction ‘calling for special :motice. 

There is fomé demand fdr city teade for 
dress linens of natural shades; for, silk-and- 


wool open-mtsh grénadines, and for black; ', 


almost outrival the coloring of theartist on | gra 


Ree 
White pee 








and-white striped silks. Assorted gros 


n Hbbons for blit-of-(oWwn trade 1 


ir demand. The im inpor (env arg t a 


their invoices and ‘those Who’ bye” 
dress goods remaining on hand are’ 

to make accommodating termi for t. 
chasers. 


LATEST DEY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO BEVERY MERCHANT LX THR. 
: UNITED STATES. 
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RH. MACY & t0.6 


' PANGY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


— LARGEST IM AMERIER. | 





| '75e.; ana $i per yard. 





| HATS AND.BONNETS: 
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BARGAINS 
At Retail. 


AT Sear" 


ARE OFFERING RY 
IN THE ROTUNDA” 


100 PIECES DARK BROWN, BLUE, AND 
OTHER DESIRABLE SHADES OF POULT DE 
SOIRS AT $1.25 and $ 1.50 per yard. 

360 Prncks OF FANCY SILKS AT '65c., 


ret 





ai 


250 PIECHS OF BLACK GROS > opamp 
SILKS FROM §1 per yard upward, 


The Cheapest Offering this Season 


rit ans Lx ON NOVEUNGS AP IARCE 
Paki and 1.YONS NOVEL AT LARGE 
REDUOTIONS FROM FORMER PRICES. 

as 


On the Broadway Section, Math Floor, 


they..will offer an IMMENSE LINE of LADIES” 
MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S BS and FANOY 
SILK, LISLH THRBAD, ina N HOSE AT 
EXCHEDINGLY LOW PRICES. ‘t 


AN EXTENSIVE STOCK OF THE STAR BRAND, 


| GAUZE, GOSSAMER, ANDSILK UNDER WEAR. | 


Equel-if nob SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER MAKE. 


DRESSES, Etc. 


THEY WILL ALSO OFFER 


500 LAWN DRESSES, HANDSOMELY AND 
'Y TRIMMED, commencing at 83.50 
each, upward, 


MEINEN LAWN. DRESSES, VERY BEAUTI- 
FUL, from $5 each upward. 


BLACK. Cas DRESSES, _STYLISHLY 

ENT QUALITY OF SILK, 

fim $43, 448.0 and $50 each upward, EXTREME- 
CHEAP. 


COLORED SIM DRESSES, ELEGANTLY, 
TRIMMED.IN. HEAVY GRISAILLE, .PLAIDS, 
DARK BROWN, STEEL, and MODE COLORs, 
TRIMMED WITH RICH VaLVET, LOUISINE, éte., 
from $60 each upward. 


‘SHADE HATS, EXQUISITELY THIMMED, 
— $3.50, 64; nud $4.50 up, 

PARIS AND NEW YORK MADE 
rc re AND BONNETS, from $20 each up. 


DRESSMAKING, — 


UNDER SBPERIOR . 
EQUAL in STYLE and FINISH to the to the very aber 
PARISIAN MAKES. 


EXECUTED in from six to twelve hours’ notice. 
Ficus VERY REASONABLE. 


DECIDED BARGAINS IN 


BOYS’ READY-MADE SUITS. 


THE VERY LATEST and NEWEST PARIS ana 
LONDON STYLES IN 


MEN’S FURNISHING 6000S. 


A MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 


ALEXANDRE’S KID GLOVES, 


IN ALL THS DESIRABLE ' SHADES AND 
GoLoRs. 


CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, 


IN BEVERY VARIETY, cut in quantities to suit cus- 
tomers, at VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. | 


FANS AND’SUN vanes, | 


THEIR STOCK. OF 


Dress Goods and owt | 


of a 


398718" 









with 6 
14th St. and Sixth Avenue, New York. | 
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| SPECIAL TO LADIES 

| Sinimct of TBH! | 
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, Robes, Chemises, Seance, 








Train Skirts, | ing Skirts, .. 
Demi-Train Skirts, 
Gentlemen’s noha Shirt Imi, Night parte, Wrist- 
Birt Ol i 

fOSCO 


tres: and WAMSUTTA MILLS. 
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We pay beet | Fem ety ene 


WEDDING OUTFITS.OF. 
UNDERCLOTHING, 


teten EVERY D! ROR. 
or yn n is List in 
sass o  ‘Binale Garm y ee oneas Ltd to 


be Laundried or Not ‘tae , a8 an additional ex- 
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PRORETS RETO ee: 
gtiENrs ang BO BOTS § HATS, 15c., 25c., 


SENTS" cashieene HATS 
PARASOLS. 


NEW LINES, Ald. GLK, FOR LADIES, 82, 
$1.25, $150,821.75, BQ. 

TWILLED SILK, (BEAUTIFULLY MOUNT: 
ED, $1.50, $1.75. $2.25,.$2.73. 

GENUINE PEARL a “ayy QUAL- 

Tats eye dy $2.75, #3..and 

1088 RS’, ALL SILK, 38¢., 4 yee @5c., and, 
7 


FANS!. FANS!! 
al: rhe yeorat LARGE ber FANS, 12c. 





‘2 SS BEACK CRAPES." 
otters ots OUR ¥5e.. ‘8e., $1,421.25. 1.50,’ 


STOCK OF DRESS TREDIINGS. 


E. Ridley & Son, | 


$09, 311, 311. 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56,58; G0, 62, 64, 66,68, & 70 Allen St. 
Fifth ‘Biock East from the Bowery. 


ae ee 





, JAMES MeGREERY ato, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST... 


NEW York, 
| INVITE ATTENTION’ TO A FULL AND 
MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


Cheney Brothers’ 


4 Black and Colored-Gros Grains. 


These beantiful goods are ‘ammatnen | 
| hurea=with special reference to dura- 
bility and are, warranted not ‘to cut 
or change in evien in wearing. 


i. ONEILL & &,| 


827 and: 829 A Kent Avenue. 
CLOSING ; OUT. OUR 
~ IMMENSE STOCK OF 
STRAW COODS! 
REGARDLESS OF COST! _ . 
feeette a py eras aie Sie 


Drabs Witte Br 
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LEGHORN ROUND HA 


fers * 
S| we RBC oe BOR SET SERA 


cae not be 





YANKEE NOTIONS SPOOL COTTON, 9c. per 


dos. 
LEATHER GOODS-RUSELA, VIENNA, AND 
DOMESTIC SATCHELS, 50c., G5c., S5e., $1, Up 


to $10. 


PORTMONATES. ti0c., 15¢., 25¢., 50c., up. 
TRAYRLING TRUBKB $140 $30... 
Corsets lies | 8 


1,500 DOZENS at 25c., ‘abe., 75c., $1. 

GLOVE*¥ITTING, $1; $2; 25;41.38. 

FINER GRADES FROM $2. 50 to 82.75. EX- 
AMINE. 


HOSI ERY, Etc. 
ont ‘REN mas Ae ekptas PURCHASE MADE 


Sc, and 50c., VERY 
raerieee p00 an te haa 


Ribbons a and Scarfs. 


Se. 20¢,,26¢., 20c., 
NS, 25¢., 300, 35e., 






meee 
60c., 750, 


_LsortGs: ALL SELATDRA, be. Sie.: 30c., 
nee Saeeininoes $00., 55¢., 


Fern 


* \éw this @ity to spleet frou, © < | 








02.88, $3.25; 89:80, 84; 94.86, o5,Ui : 


OUR TRIMMED HATS... 
for elegance of stitipe and ri¢hriéss of trimming, can- 
UCTION IN PRICES! ! 
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! "2 SIAYLORS| BAZAAR, 








" LEY’S * lnian nai 
“CARPETS. 










“Wholesale Siovk at fetal 
ween EW SPRING STYLES NS OFENED. 





~ MISPIT cA 
ar FULTON. STREET. flew York SIE. — 


RPHTS. 


Cloths, etc., very cheap at the old place 





RECULAR © 


(CLEARING OUT SALE. 


On MONDAY, June 2ist, we will commence our REGULAR CLEARING-OUT ‘ 


| SALE,:preparatory to taking: Stock. 


“Silks, Dréss Gobdds, Cloaks} Costumes, Shawls, “Hosiery, White Goods, Embroidéer- 
ies, etc., comprising ‘the BALANCE of our SPRING TMPORTATIONS, will be offered 
at PRICES which cannot fail to INSURE IMMEDEATE SALES. 

Large lines of MEDIUM and LOW-PRICED DRESS GOODS; recently purchased 
at very ‘low figures, will be ‘artangéd on’ tables off fifst floor, for convenience of eus- 
tomers, and SOLD AT A VERY SMALL ADVANCE ON THE PURCHASE PRICE. 


LORD & TAYLOR. 


‘Broadway. and a hwentieth Street. 





can and ex- 
emine Bee rte 


CARPE l $= pore. eo i 
or 
te. at pew Brore, 399 Sixth a. ers 
Dy inal foley aceon fo. 
Good Mngraid, 75¢. to’ @1. ‘Papestry, $1.15 
to$1.35.° Body Brussels, $4.7 Sito $2.25. 


STEPHEN “3 SPENCER, 


New York, ‘x 


309 Sixth 
Late ~ Columbian Hall, Bie rand Street, 





Barnine CosTUMES, | 
\0 


ROWING SHIRTS, 


BEONs. |Swimminc Dresses, 


A LARGE VARIETY,’| 


913 BROADWAY. 





LACE SHAWLS 


of our wet mepten 4 REA new and epoeans 400 eR 
or 
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WM..$S. LEIGH, 


FORMERLY Wirh 
WW. & J. BLOANE, 


Canper W inenoust. 
\ (267 SEXTH AVENUE; - 
a ae Se 
o Steel Engraving of... 
CUARLES “SUMNER: 


ot BENRY 0: BOWEN, ” 
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this question in the “sfirmatiys; and that, 
too, whether gold be bought ana'sold tobe 


uscd as a metal ip the arts, or bought and | 


sold in the e@inéd fom of monpy'gad to 
used ae money. Dr. Worcester says that 
meschandiss means “anything usually 
béerght or sold—goods, wares, commodi- 
ties.” When gold is purchased as metal, 
by the ounce or the pound, as the cage may 
be, it-conforms exactly to this description. 
No one doubts Whether itis then merchan- 
dise within the ‘esting Of this definition: 
Wat is the fact when gold is exchanged 
as money for its equivalent ? : ‘Does it then 


céase fo be merchandise? “THES Tact that By | 
coinage it has become m@pey and by law 5 


has been made a legal tender for the pay- | 
ment of debts does not change its character 


or supply any new reason for its 





ness. The close of the fiscal year at 
end of June, 1875, brings out the re- 
of the business of the year in figures 
h ecannot be made to lie, and 
they are in direct contradiction» to the 


c 


be | dibebeted declarations of 9 falling 


off in the trade of the country. The 
railroads are, no doubt, the safest indi- 
cators of the amount of business done, 
and the official réportsjpf their earnings 
and profits for the year’ 1874, as compared 
with the figures..for the two preceding 
years, will, no doubt, surprise a large num- 
“ber of cfedulous people who have accepted 
as gospel truths the utterances and predic- 
tions of paid organs of “ bear” speculators, 
“Whose, object was to keép alive a fecling of 
w and appfebension of impending 
ticial disasters. The country is not 
‘Tuined yet, and the prospect of an increased 
prosperity fer a long time to come is more 


com al value. The value of Ts } brijjiant now than it has ever been im our 


dred pleces of ‘edingd, gold depends & 
tiie Yornf“or the 8, Or on 
stamped thereon, or on the name given to 
each coin; but on the quentity and purity of 
the gold which théy contain. The ‘sole 
reason why a hundred such pieces are 
worth. a hundred ,times, 9s much jas one 
piece is furnished by. the difference in 
quantity. This is the reason why 4 ten- 
dollar gold piece is worth more than‘a one- 
dollar gold piece, the purity being the satie. 
Gold whea used.es money circulates on the 
‘credit ofits value as metal. . This value con- 
stitutes the basis of its value as money, 
Coinage does not create the value and can- 
not change it. if, thé ent should 
coin, iron, and thereby seck to make it as 
valuable as gold of equal weight, the 
attempt wonid -be @ failure,’ NO) process, 
can — a pound of iron the equivalent.of 

of goldsin value. The question of 


ae peckent in w: cannot 40 fe 


Wee money ? The 

"aren answers. thi®.ques- 
tio 

m= 7 ia the name given.to the com- 
modities or articles which the people of 
different countries universa acce 
either voluntarily or by compdlsion, a¢ 
equivalents for their servi od for whats 
ever else they may hare to d of.” 


Why do the people? sbecept wWeeldom. 
modities or articles as equival Bis? Be- 
cause they are deemed equivalent in their 
compmbodity cheracter. Ifstheg were not so 


regarded, all the legal-f@nder laws that 
could be placed on ite st&tute-book would 
not invest them with the attribute of 
equivalency. “‘When-we come to thé bot 
tom of the questfon—to the ultimate law 
of value—real niéney is always meréhan 
dise—as much eo as cloth, or iron, or iany- 
thing else that enters into the extbange 
transactions of men. Men buy vy and 
zell it, just as they buy and sell otherthings. 
The only difference between it and these 
other thipgs consists in tHe fact that it 
has a universal purchasing power. It is 
the one thing which ll will accept and 
with which all can buy, . It is the commod- 
itv which exchanges for all other commod- 
ities. 

sotcalled paper money, on the other 
hand; is not really money at all, but sim: 
ply a proniite to pay money. The valine 
of the payer has nothing to do with its 
value, and @he promise has no yalue except 
in the medium by which it is to be 
fulfilled and the certainty that*the prom- 
ise will be kept. Diyoree the promise 
from these two elements, std all that von 
have left is simply paper and nothing else. 
It may be a bank-poete, or a government 
note, or an_ ordinaty promissory note for 
ten chosen da dollars = but it is nothing but 

paper when théiguaranty which stands be- 
bind it's worthless. Paper is a very con- 
venient repfesentative of money, and as 
such may perform its functions; yet it is 
onlyrie-this character that, it cam et 
asmovey.. Dispossess. it of this Chis 
and it at once. loses iis monetary property 
and becomes simply pe article or 
commodity wholly atfitted to be Rae 


PRE Me | FURR 

'Trat there thes Teoh 2 dnbdevadich 
amount of complainisg in réferenceto the 
depression. in business for something more 
than a year past every one knew who took 
the trouble $o ‘@karilne the facts of our 
compet condition. .That trade bed. not 
been depressed to the-extent compl@ined 
of was @yident; fron the -officigl returns 
of pur exportsand imports, fromthe domes- 
tic revence returns, and from the dividends 


* 


ed ms 


history, 

In relation to dur railfond “traffic the 
1874, which is the safest indicator of the 
general condition of trade, it appears from 
the official returns that, notwithstanding the 
Granger trouble and the low rates of 
freight, the, receipts of all the roads. were 
greater by $55,000,000 than in 1872 and by 
, $117,000,000 than in 1871, There was a 
decline of only $5,900,000 in gross receipts; 
as compared with 1878; but an increase of 
$5,700,000 in the net earnings, showing 
better profits on less. earnings, which is 
contrary to the general belief. An able 
and candid expositor of the business situa- 


} tion, in endeavoring to explain satisfactorily 


the strange feeling of doubt and depression 
which has been so prevalent, in the face or 
actual prosperity, says: “ We have no other 
solution to offer than this: during the very 
years of panic and depression we have been, 
strange as it may seem, increasing mate- 
rially the aggregate production of the coun- 
try; and this increase of production has 
compelled a fall in prices, which has in-’ 
duced, on the one hand, losses upon stocks 
in store, which losses have engendered dis.. 
| trust and ms sense of mercantile poverty, 
and; on the other, hes caused an extreme 
caution in buying and apparent slowness 
of trade. Indeed, contradictory as it may 
seem, the very increase of national produc- 
‘ tion—the greatest of all national blessings 
—has, through the process indicated, been 
ong of the main elements of the panic and 
‘thé depression from which we have been 
suffering since September, 1873.” 

But this explanation is more ingenious 
tham true, The. res] reason for the pan- 
ieky feeling which has had so mischievous 
an influence has been the needless result of 
persistent croaking on the part of journsl- 
ists. who. had.eithér a political or a pecuiis 
iaty purpose to serve. But, in spite of all 
| endeavors, the commercial public fs at last 
opening its eyes to the actual condition of 
affairs, and the consequences are to be seen 
in‘a revival of Speculation on the Stock 
Exchange, just at the time when all busi- 
ness is usually sufferingfrom the wilting 
effect of the summer heat. 

During the week there hag been a steady 
mafket in all the séciritiés dealt in in Wall | 
Street, with # very marked advance in some 
of the more active speculative stocks. In 
Pacific Mail the advance has been equal to 


common 8}, St. Paul 1%, Rock Island 23, 
New York Central 8, New Jersey Central 
Railroad 2, Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western: 2}, Pittsburgh 13, Michigan Gen- 
tral 2¢; but Union Pacific has merély held 
its-own. These advances were ‘partly 
caused by the covering speculations of the 
‘+shorts,” but mainly by purchases for in- 
vestment. The July dividends and pay- 
ments are unusually heavy eng a large sum 
of money has got to be reinvested in some 
dividend-paying stocks or else “aie idle in 
bank.-vaults. 

The rates of in on “call loans have 
riled from 2-to’8 pér cent. during the 
week, and the Sabena making by 
we of.the banks and trust ee 

of dividends %& 
lat, and )the \20th; inet. has 
changing of loans, and on salts iilanre 





to a higher rate of interest, But there is 
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| no likelihood of any inconvenience being 









82 .pdints, Western. Union Telegraph: 4, | 
Lake Shore 23, Erie 8}, Northwestern | 








experienced by borrowers for, the next 
sixty days. There will be money:enough, 
for those who have the requisite eoMater-’ 
als. .The Atlantic and Pacifie- Rei 

removed all. apprehensions re 
méntof its interest promptly, 
declared the quarterly dividend of 53 
cent. on the stock of Missouri: Pa is 
payable on the 20th inst., the last dividend’ 
of the kind it will pay: For the next two 
years it ‘will pay 1} per cent. quarterly, | 
and at the’ end of two years 12 per cent.,. 
according te the terms of its lease to the 
A. P. R. for 999 years. This stock sold at 
60 before the panic and it is pow selling at 


504, and yet it has continued to pa 
aiviteee regularly all through *} inden 


a3 Bank Statement on Saturday showed 
that currency was flowing steadily ‘to this 
center, although there was asmall! decrease 
in the surplus reserve, ‘owing to Ba Btn with- 

drawal of gold for ‘shipment to 
ab 


The different items of the ore 

ited an increase ve opens of 

Lender 4.0 ea 

and a decrease in specia.of $2; 

The loss in surplus reserve é 

told Bes wt Ary ath tte to 
r at 117% 1 

the week and closed on 

at 1173, 
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QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCES FOR 
‘SATURDAY, JUNE 26TH, 1875, i 





, Offered. Asked. |. § 
.. Butchers’ and Drovers’... .185 “Fiilid 
Chemical ...... tag egeioy bad ee Sl 

City seeee eewecee seee «sive 2900. ira 
First National ............. 200 — 
Fourth National........ — 
German American 95 
ES TESES RE _ 110 
pa and Merehants.. — 100 
} el dp clideicogeps WH 150 
Mechanics’ Banking np 905 
ROIs os ca.25's pe pt cane 108 —~ 

Exchange. .....1013¢ . ~104 
Metro eee see 1238 mre 
5 aa ational. i.....j006°— i> 
Pheni&... Seeeeteciocs «e108 a 
SS er _ 99 
Nich eeceectictee ¢ Tio 
‘Btate Of New York........ 7— 
desmen’s. . »- rr) +«+140 —_ 
Union .. deat teecentbasakeoss 137% — 





, FISK ae ATCH, - 


No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK.” 


U~, 8. Goveramest B Bonds of all “issues |: 


and denominations bought and sold direct 
| at current. market aes in a levee or Der 
‘amounts, tosuit all 

institutions and for tee 
,all business connected with investments in 


Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for |) 


Registered, collection of.interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms, 

All other marketable  ctetke ‘and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and = Be P od Sopot Coin 
bought and SE & sit ac- 


poe le 
SEND A POSTAL CARD 
‘HAMMOND & BC s 


186 DEARBORN 8T.. “ge 
for information -ce their TEN PER 


= Real Estate, 
a x, ea, on Chicago, Real Wetdbe,, Ive ve Ber 
0. A. BOGUE. 
Seminary. 





Jeter MOND, 
Jor ten years Treas. of Chicago Theological 


TEN PER CENT. NET. 
MERRICK & MORRISON, 


tempt tae pat es teres er 
Py 








cous ae oe” fle Ly Be SOTRS sSrccclthen aieened applic: 
promptly. 
RSALE. Suburban Lots at $100 each. 
fre tee Raed Read proeee 
ma 8t., Chicago, Il. 





$50 TO $10,000 | t=: 


900 i, PROP, | 12 


ane SRT» 
ee SHERMAN & CO.,| 













Morton, Bliss @& Co., 
BANKERS, 3 BROAD ST., Ni. 'Y.; 
mie M ; ee tek ‘ » Trav. 





[July 1, 1876, 


















“94 fully appraised for at least double the am 


Geleary owt 


Se Pagkere and Proke 
Broadway, cor. of Wall Street, N 


ain. 
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THE 


MERCANTRE TRUST CO. 





Capita se*-\ 9),000,000. 


Pamsp *. ae VioE-PREsrDEWe, 
WMG. us LANBER™, LOU EUTGEBALD, 
BP. RANDOLPR, WILLIAM MILES, - 
DIRECTORS.) 
WM. G. LAMBERT, | GEO. D. GAN, | 


de 


WILLIAM MILES, 

B.'P.RANDOLPSH:' 
LOUIS. 

' Ofters for sale at par fears ene 

number of First Mortgages" 


OF IMPROVED REAL ESTATE; © 


The properties securing these mortgages are gare-, 
loaned 


JOHN J. McCOOK, 
FESS, MONEE, 


upon them. The titles are critically examined by the 


Counsel of the is submitted 
to the unanimous. Sianarie: tive Com- 
mittee of the above Board of Directors, 

_ Bach mortgage becomes ‘the specific property of a 
aed is supplem by the unqualified 


Sei a 


ties forthe examination of each and every 


' Facilities 
Joan eng of ll the detalla of tnp 
LOUIS FITZGERA Getetiettn unt vec Mido 


| hath kee THE za eee y. 
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REM Es 51 
PALDWIN,WALKER & C9. 








Eowrence copes se aes 
omen LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, ' 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway oe qoqnes Heder 8t. 
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‘Gua-amsinn hpoutelo:! 


FO frmpclncrory ee 


‘Wright banners floated on the air; 
. Yet, spite the din, 
A merry voice Came rifipling. in, 
T heard & cry; — 
“ Tae ‘pabin’ Fourthramd'y r 


I turned to see a 
A tiny maiden, blithe and fair, 
With starry streamers io her hair; 
Her fingers deft 
| Torpedoes snepping right and left— 
Her constant cry: 
~ “Is@ habin’ Fourth-um-J’y | 


T could but smile 
To see this tiny patriot stand 
So proudly for her native land, 
“ AL hail,” I said, 
‘My pretty little eracker-maid, 
Pray tell me why j 
You're habin’ Fourth-um:J’y ?" 


‘Oh t yes;)’ she cried. . 
‘* Bad peoples way across the sea, 
‘They tried to make us mind. -_ we! 
Another day 
We "ipped "em, and they r ronned away; 
“And thisis why. 
: Ase habin’ eprom ” 


_. The loyal maid 
Here spapped torpedoes in sueb glee 
That I.was fain to turn and flee, 
Yet heard herieay : 
“Ise glad they’s ‘ipped.and rumned away; 
*Cause'this is why 
“Je habin’ Pourtti-amn-J’y Pr? 





HOW wa TOOK coM- 
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BY GEORGE L.* AUSTIN. 








No young American needs to be told that 
George Washington, of Virginia, was 
commander-in-chief of the; whole Conti- 
nental army -during the Revolutionary 
War. But I daresay not everybody can 
relate bow it was that he Callie thus to be 
appointed, and.who it was that conferred 
both the lasting honor — the arduous 
duty upew him. 

In order to answer wae questions, we 
must look back to " piladeiphia, in the 
month of Juue, 1775,;for a few moments. 
At that time the General Congress was in 
session in the lower room of a building 
lohg known asthe State “House d_ now 
called Independence Hall. ,, _of. the 
thirteen colonies had sent delegates to this 
Congress, who in this particular month 
had abdut miade up theit minds that war 
was inevitable, Petition,alter petition bad 
been forwarded to Great Britain, prayiog 
for a restoration of harmiony and 8 removal 
of all grievances. But King George was 
very obstinate.and swore,that he would 
force ‘the colonies. to submit to his own 
selfish ends: 

And so matters continued to grow worse 
every day. Some of the ablest members in 
Congress had hitherto been backward in 
expressing hostile opinions; but now they 
came forward with a rush, and detlared 
that the colonies must “‘ be immediately put 
into 3state ofdefense.” ‘The war, it will 
be remembered, had, indeed, already begun 
two moiiths ‘before, on the’ battlefields of 
Lexington. and Concord, and an army was 
already stationed in camp, ready for action: 

Pretty soon they began to talk about the 
appointment of a commander-in-chief, and 
all eyes were. directed on.. Washington, 
who was: then himself:a member of Con- 
gréss and who bad fought valiantly in the 

old French War, Indeed, Washington was 
a famous man so famous that bis name 
could not possibly keep out of the news- 
papers. ~~ 

Well, they talked it all over among 
themselves, and finally a Maryland. man 
nominated bim, John Adams, of Massa- 

chusetts, seconded the motion, and Con- 
gress unanimously raised him to the office. 
Upon receiving his commission, he was 


charged to: see to it “that: the liberties: of . 


the country receive no detriment.” On the 
2ist of June, while Washington was setting 
out to take command of the army, Thomas 
Jefferson; of Virginia; entered the hall of 
Congress for ‘the first time. It-is always 
well to bear this fact in mind, because Jet- 
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famous men of this country. ‘ 

I bayemow.told. how and why Wasbine- 
ton took command, But something more. 


‘ferapn, bigaeel 


“ mst be ald, Where was: the army, at, this, 


On the southern side of; the ‘Common, in 
Cambridge, Moss, stands n old tree, neatly. 
j One hundred feet in hight and whose trunk 
is about ninety feet in diameter... Its 
ranches, are crippled and covered with 4 

pon ®. great many, limbs , haye. fallen | 
within the past few years; and yet, | forall 
that, the tree is as young and fullof life as 
& sapling, and looks for all.the world like, a. 
tall, proud, and good-natured king... This, 
tree, which attracts pilgrims from all, parts 
of the world, is called the Washington Elm, 
An iron railing has been placed around it 
and immediately in front stands a granite 
slab, with this inscription : 
UNDER. THIS TREB 

WASHINGTON 

Birst took Comniand 
of the " 
AMERICAN ARMY, 
Tuly 3, 17%. 

These words, of cdtiree, tell the math fact 
of an” interesting story,” and some people 
would be. satisfied to khdW simply this 
alone. But theré are some details of* the 
story worth remeth bering: and, in. looking 
over my old papers, I find that my * Boy of 
"76," whom T thttoduced a coupl¢ of weeks 
ago, has written them all down. Indeed, f 
am inclined to believe that he dreamed of 
Tar INDEPENDENT youngsters When heé™ 
transmitted the following letter to ‘hid 
brother, ‘ii Philadelphia, and charged him 
to “preserve” it: Here it is in fulf! 

Dear Tat : 2 hie weeks have passed sinice. 
I took pen in hand to give you the news from 
this place. I hardly think I would have writ- 
ten even now if Mother hadu’t put it‘ into iy 
head, and requested me to ask: whether-your 
stockings are getting thin and you don't need 
a new waistcoat? Everybody around here 
seems to be in need of: d I suppose 
that is why the old lady thought of you on a 
sudden. 

Well, as regards news, there isa great deal 
to write about; but I searcely know where and 
how to begin. ‘In my last letterT gave you some 
account of the fight over in Charlestown, and 
omitted some particulars which, I think, you 
have slready found iu the newspapers. Ever 
since’ the 17th of June the army has been 
stationed in Cambridge, and the most ‘e- 
markable event that has takea place occurred 
on the 3d of July. I must tell you about it, 

In the ‘week previous we gof word that 
Washington had been appointed’ commander- 
in-chief.of the army and was. about starting 
for Cambridge. ‘There was a great deal of re- 
joicing over this event, for really somebody 

was needed to set matters aright. Our officers 
here are brave enough at@ know how to fight; 


a a 


over the men, 

Washington, it seems, , bad not heard of the 
battle of Banker Hill until he reached New 
York. He asked whether the militia stood 
firé. “And, being told that they did, tie said: 
“The liberties of the country are safe.” 
Doesn't it look as if. he placed much confi- 
dence in the soldiera? But wait until you 
hear the rest, 

The General was welcomed at Watertown, 
where for some time past the Provificial Con- 
gress has been holding its’ meetings, and there’ 
wade, I am told, a most excellent speech, in 
which he praised our people very highly. 

On the 2d of July, the day being Sunday, 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, Washing- 
, ton came into Cambridge. A troop ‘of light 
horse anda body of the citizens escorted him 
from Watertown. A'vast crowd of men, wo- 
mén, and children, all clothed in their best 
suits, had assembled to receive him. The 
Common was filled and so,were the streets. 
As he advanced in his carriage the artillery 
began to;belch forth and the noise and. con- 
fusion reminded one of the seventeenth. I 
know a very little about the enemy in Boston, 
who have been holding’ themselves very quiet 
recently; but I think they mast have pricked 
up their ears when they heard the firing in 
our ranks, 

You remember the house of old President 
Wadsworth, built nearly fifty years ago and 
now oceupied by President Lavg@dn, don’t 
you? Weil, here it was that Washington was 
first received by the committee and dited with 
General Ward and the -tnder officers. I am 
_ told that ail parties had a festive time at that 


oe 


it from the fact that Adjutant Gibbs; of Glov- 
er’s, was hoisted, stool and all, upon the table | 
aud gave the company one Of those rollicking 





songs that you‘and I have ‘him sing so 
often, I should like to LPS: 


of, the wae | On Monday, 
| eramp up.in iine-on,. 


byt they don’t appear to have much control | 


- dinner ; and you may form youfown notion of. | 





instant, the militia were 
<1 tah 


ton and the other o 1 
view under the big tree peas front of 
Moore's place; andthen the Gen thonnted ' 
his’ horse, wheeled it &béat, drew his sword, 
add, with: perfect dignity, asstined'the com’ 
mand of the Continental army. It was all 
done in very quick time, and no speeches or 
fancy flourishes were 9 part of the ceremony. 
I tell you, when Washington wheeled about/he 
was worth looking at. I never saw such a 
handsome sight t before in my life, The multi-, 
tude of people “that had gathered to see him 
gave him round after round of cheers. 

I presume, Hal, that you have seen the Gen- 
eral'in Philadelphia and know just how he 
looks, However; perhaps you would like-to 
be told what he had'on when he toek:the com 
mand. Ido,not: know bow old he is; hut hey 
seemed to be about forty-five or fifty, very 
tall, full of muscle; end as strong. asa, lion, 
He was not haughty ,or, looked down on ¢om- 
mon folks as nobodies ; and, yet he. was so 
dignified that ove couldn't help feeling a little” 
awe in his presence. ‘He had on & blue cost, 
faced with buff; “bis ‘small clothes were also 
buff; and on’ each ‘shoulder he wore a gold 
epaulettey’ ‘In’ his lat.was a rich ¢ockade, 
Do you recognize the General from my picture 
of him? * 

I'm inclined to. think, that ,, Washington 
didn’t like the appearance of the militia when 
he first set his eyes upon them. They surely 
were not in the best possible condition. There 
are about sixteen thousand fn all, men from all 
} quarvers, in all Sorts ‘of ‘uniforms, and paying 


_Weshing- 
ort inter- 


very small regard to either order or discipline. } 


I bave read in books that‘order and obedience 
aréthe first: duty of a:soldier,: I’m afraid. we 
couldn’t boast much of either, uid 

The situation of the army Washington didn’t, 
like at all, .. Some of the troops. were stationed } 
on Winter and Prospect hills, in an insecure 
| Roepe some over in Roxbury ; and the rest 
heté in the Villagé. Tn the days that the Gen- 
eral’ hus beén fm Catibridge he has been’. 
placing thése ‘several places in a state of de- 
fense. “E shouldn’t wonder but that he means” 
to dtiye the Peg of Boston before 
loogero ss & 

At. the.,same time hehee.anade. the trogpe 
look more respectable, giving them,new cloth- 
ing throughont. Since the Concord affair the 
College buildings have been ‘vacated by the 
students and the troops have been’ quartered 
in theif places. They have evén permitted 
them to take’ horses into’ the lower rooms of 
Massachusetts Hall, and it is said that afew 
of, the horses have already learned: to talk 
Latin.and Greek quite finently! 1 te 999 

Last, week; Washington changed his. head- 
quarters and removed to the Vassall house, on 
the Brattle Road. Why he changed I know not, 
But some people affirm that a shell from the 
enémy’s cannon fell very near the president's 
house the other night, and thas'reminded the 
General of his insecurity. 
salt houseis a much better and safer place for 
his headquarters, although a little ont of the 
village, 

L have now written about.all that I have to 
say, I.bave not. yet; joined the militia, but 
think of doing so yery soon. I haven't been 
well of late. The fight I had at Bunker Hil 
gave me a headache, whicl¥ still ‘holds on. 
Please preserve this epistle. 

S61, I forgot to say, is getting better and 
the wound which he received: in the arm “is 
healing up. He and Mother both send mach. 
love, in which I join in.; d.shult hope; to hear 
from. you speedily, and promise to. keep you 
well-informed of all my movements. 1am 

Your obedient servant, 
CHESTER PARKER, 


CAMBnipax, July 15th, 1775. 

On the.3d of July, 1875, the people of 
Cambridge will celebrate. the event of 
Washington’s assuming command of the 
Continental army, in a becoming manner. 
I dare say many strangers will come to the 
* village ” on that day and probably not a 
few. young people, 

Whoever comes will find Cambridge no 
longer a village, but a large city. He will 
algo find all the old. landmarks that mark 
the, glorious struggle of our forefathers, 
The old Elm Tree— 

+“ A goodly elm of noble , 
"That thrice the hum ‘spats, 
‘While on their por gn course 
The constant seaso 

Through gale and Moillona & fiery bolt 

. Had stood erect as man ”— 
which has grown older by a hundred years, 
still raises its “head toward Heayen and 
numbers the generations that have found 
rest beneath its shadow. 

The Wadsworth House also lingers, a 
Drgek temorial of bygone days. The 

lege presidents, do not live there now 
and no councils of warare held within its 


|, borders, 





However, the Vas. ’ 









| And what shall I say of the old Vassall 


‘ * sam which; still, stands on the Brattle 


Road, everlooking the Charles River?, A 
kind, genial. old man lives. there now and 
has. lived. there. for- nearly forty years 
When he first came.to Cambridge he was 
knewn as @ Harvard. professor and ceca, 
pied Washbington’s chamber, the southeast 
corner. of the beuse.' Here he wrote agreat 
many. heautiful.poems, and among them 
these oft-quoted lines; 


“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 

» Bootprints on the sands of time.” 


And now need I tell you the name of the 
poet? NS, A SE. ' 
.. SIMON'S. TROUSERS. 


BY ELISE ‘LORIMER. 





Mra. Smaons said she never did see any-, 
thing, give way so all at once and-so.com- 


| pletely as those gray pants of Simon's did; 


and, furthermore, that she had a great miad 
to, write to her brother either to send on his 
cast-off clothing a.jittle sooner or not,at all 
For her. part, she had, about made. up her 
; mind that it, didn’t pay.for the time and 
the thread.it took to make. bays’ pants out 
of old cloth, 

“ Make some oat of new then,” suggested 
Mr. Simons, 

‘* Easier said than done,” replied his wife. 

“How in the world I am going to get time 
to take a needle into my hand for » month 
to come is more than I can see, What 
| with the buiter and cheese to make, the 
beusework to do, and the meals and bait- 
ing to get for the men a-baying, it seems as 
though I had to jump a dozen ways at 
once now. Besides, Fourth of. July comes 
next week, and Lam on the committee for 
the picnic at Taylor’s. Grove, so I shall be 
expected to. proyide liberally, as well as to 
see that the.regt do their part. I should 
be mortified to death to haye the victuals 
‘give out, as they did last year, when, Mrs, 
Browo had charge of thetables. 

“But, Ma, Idon’t see how Ican go to 
the picnic without any pants to wear,” 
interrapted a white-headed, bare- footed 
youngster, who sat upon the doorstep fist- 
ening to the parental discourse, “I should 
feel dreadful sorry to have yop all & off 
| and leaye me behind,” 

“ Why, yes, sonny, you will want" edt 
for Independence, sure enough,” said Mrs. 
Simons.. “I hadn’t thought of that. I 
shall have to manage it some way.” 

“Oh! you'd better not bother yourself 
about ’em,” said Mr. Simons. “Til take 
him down to Miss Jackson’s and get her to 
cut and fake some for him.” 

Mrs. Simons’s comely face brightened up. 
“ Well, it would bea great relief tome, 
if you feel as though you could afford if,” 
she replied, ‘‘To-morrow is Saturday. 
School doesn’t keep, and you have got togo 
to the village for a barrel of flour, so that 
it will all,come just right. Come, sonny, 
you had better go to bed, 80 as to be up 
bright and early in the morning,” she 
added; ‘‘and when you get undressed just 
throw down those linen trousers you have 
on, and I will try and see if I can make 
them look respectable enough for you to 
wear to-morrow.” 

Simon started up-stairs at once, without 
a murmur, feeling an inch taller, at least, 
at. the thought of the honors in store for 
him; and in about ten seconds the linen 
trousers came rattling down upon the 
broad stair. Then the distant creak of a 
bedstead was heard, and Simon slipped 
away to pleasant dreams, while his mother 
washed and starched the trousers and hung 
them before the kitchen fire to dry. 

The first thing that Simon heard the 
pext morning was the patter of the rain 
upon the roof, and he entered the kitchen 
with a rueful face. “ Ruin before seven, 
clear before “leven, sonny,” said Mrs/ Simons, 
cheeringly, as she put the breakfast upon 
the table. But the old adage didnot prove 
trié this time. It rained steadily all day, © 
7 and Simon wandered about, looking very 
forlorn, in a pair of pantaloons which had 
belonged to an elder brother, and which, by - 
dint of lapping at the band and rolling at~! 
the knees, he managed to wear; for: his 
freshly-ironed garments must be kept in 
reserve, Upon the whole, he bore his dis- 
appointment very well, however, and took 
with meekness the mild jokes which the. 
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haymakers, who were having an idle and 
rather dull day of it, made at bis expense. 


One cried “ Hullo, Pants! Where are you 


going with that boy ?”" and bade them .re- 
tura “bim to bis sorrowing parents; an- ‘ 


other inferred that éither cloth was plenty 4 


and cheap in the market or that Simon had 


faften heir toa woolen mill; anda third, after 


comparing him toa needleia & haymow, be- 
wildered his brain by warning him to keep 
sharp watch of himself, or he might turn 
up missing at the very moment when he 
wanted himself mast. 

No one saw much of Simon the next day. 
It is certain that he did not go to. church; 
for the minister and his Sabbath-school 
teacher both inquired if he was sick, which 
they would‘wot have done had he-been in 
his usual place, . For my ownpart, I be- 
lieve that he spent most of his time in his 
mother’s room, looking at the picteres in 


the big Bitle and playing tunes—Sunday ‘' 


tunes, he said they were—upon his Fatber’s 
flute. He had Skip for company, so thet 
he was not lonely. Skip was a puppy, with 
a short tail, a pug nose, very shaggy eye- 
brows, and a round black body. He ‘was 
such an ifl-favored little fellow that nearly 
every one laughed outright ‘as sodn’as they 
saw him; but he was jolly and affectionate 
and dear to Simon's heart. Upon this Sab- 
bath-day he was, fora wonder, very quiet 
and docile, and sat in bis master’s arms and 
seemed interested in the pictures. ‘Simon 
showed bim a large, coarse cut of Adam in 
the Garden of Eden, naming the creatures 
of the land and sea, and asked him if he 
didn’t think Adam was a very nice man to 
give him such a short, handy name, instead 
of a long, clumsy one, like elephant or rbi- 
noceros. And Skip wagged his little stumpy 
tail with pleased assent. Then he turned 
to the picture of the Ark, which was float- 
ing peacefully upon the bosom of 
the Flood, while the sinful multi- 
ivude were already up to their necks 
n water. “That was a good way to fix 
*em for being so wicked; wasn’t it, doggy ?” 
said he. “And they can’t get out, either, 
for they haven't any island to crawl onto, 
as Robinson Crusoe bad.” 

Next they found a picture of Moses in the 
bulrushes, and Simon told him the sweet 
old a the princess and the Hebrew 
baby. He seemed interested; but just as 
it was finished he heard Jab, the house-cat, 
mewing at the door, and he Jumped down, 
barking so furiously that Simon had to 
shut the book and make peace between the 
two, 

Monday morning dawned fair and bright, 
and when Mr. Simons had seen his men 
fairly putting their scythes to the grass in 
the west lot he harnessed the gray horse 
into the red market wagon, belped Simon 
up onto the high seat, and drove away to 
the villege. They selected the cloth for the 
trousers gt the store, and then took it to 
Migs Jackson, the sharp-eyed little tailor- 
ess, who lived at the further end of the 
street, in a house not much bigger than a 
martin-bex. She held up ber hands and 
laughed when Mr. Simons made known his 
errand. 

** Well, I do say it is too ridiculous!” 
she exclaimed. ‘It seems only yesterday 
that I was up to your farm and saw the lit- 
tle toad in his cradle; and now here he 
comes to get me to make him a pair of 
pantaloons to celebrate the Fourth in. Mr. 
Gaston, the young lawyer, and the doctor's 
sonp—they are the village swells, you know 
—baye both been in to get me to make 
them white vests, and now little Simon 
appears for a pair of pants. Why, all 
you fellows are going to dress so fine that 
the girls won't stend any chance atall. It 
isn’t fair of you,” and she laughed again. 
‘‘ But.” she added, more seriously, ‘I 
have got so much work on hand that 
I dop’t possibly see how I can make 
your tronsers. Well, well”—seeing the 
look of great disappointment which over- 
spread Simon’s face—‘‘ well, well, the 
seams won’t be very long; perbaps I cap 
manage them-—that is if your father can 
call for them the last thing the night before 
the Fourtb.” 

Mr. Simons, ever patient and willing, 
theught he could; and then, the bargain 
being made, Simon trudged on up the 
street again. after his father, with a light 
heazt. 

No young belie ever looked forward more 





" THE INDEPENDENT. 


to the g of her new 
than did Simon ate days which | 
semen to the moment when he should 
first behold his pew trousers. He was too | 
excited to eat more than a mouthful of 
supper upos the night of the third ; but, os 
his father would not be bome until late, 
wentto bed early, cheered by the promise 
that his new raiment should be leid out on 
the foot of the bed, so that his eyes might 
fall upon them gs soon ‘as he opened them. 
But as the morning light stole into his 
window Simon had a dream. .He thought | 
he wes visiting a menagerie aad stood | 
before the cage of an immense African 
lion, who tossed his mane with rage and 
ghowed great strong white teeth. Simon. 
trembled even to look upon such a monster, 
and was about to move away, when Skip 
eame frolicking along and bounded straight 
into the cage. At this the tion growled 
more furiously than ever, and made ready 
to spring upon the poor little dog, when 
Simon called so loud for a keeper that he 
woke himself up. He smiled..4o shink 
what a fright he hed dad;! but was atill, 
8 dittle bewildered, for -he continued to 
hear the deep mutterings of the lien. 
§0 he rubbed bis eyes and sprang up, 
to'arouse himself more thoroughly. Ah! 
then what a sorrowful sight did he behold. 
There wes little mischievous Skip, snap- 
ping and gnarling over the new trousers, as 
though they were his long-pursued. enemy, 
He had dragged them from the bed, placed 
bis forefeet upon them, and pulled and: 
torn them with his sharp teeth, till 
they were little more than a mass of tat- 
ters. Even now he sat upon bis hind feet, 
panting and looking up to his little master, 
to be praised for the spirit and zeal he had 
shown in demolishing suck a strong-piece of 
cloth. But for ence Simon turned away 
from his little favorite, Taking the re- 
mains of the poor trousers in his hand, he 
gat down upon the bed and cried as though 
his heart would ‘break. Thus his mother 
found him when she Camein, a half at hour 
later, to call himto breakfast. Her quick 
eye took it all in at a glance. 

**So, that is some of Skip’s work, igit?” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘And a nicejob he has 
made of it, Why, they never can be 
mended: in the world. But itis the last 
piece of mischief he will everdo. I will 
havé him drowned in the pond this very 
day.” 

‘Oh! Mother, Mother, don’t have poor 
Skip drowned,” implored Simon, “TI 
would rather neyer haye any pants in the 
world than to lose bim. It wasn’t his 
fault; he didn’t mean any harm. You 
knew, I have often made him worry and 
tear things, just for sport.” 

“Well, well, get dressed and come down 
to breakfast, then, and we will say no 
more about it,” replied she, for Simon’s 
tears were coming faster than ever. 

‘‘ Poor boy,” said ghe, afterward, ‘I am 
sosorry for him. I would rather have sat 
up and sewed all night than to have had | 
him so disappointed; and I would. stay at 
home with him now if it was not for the 
responsibility of the tables.”. As it was, she 
did the next best thingin her power. Such 
a feast as she spread in the arbor! There 
were sandwiches, frosted cakes, tarts, 
doughnuts, and lemonade, besides a huge 
bouquet of roses, which stood right in the 
middie of the table. No wonder Simon’s 
eyes sparkled! The haymakers, arrayed 
in their Sunday best, had already taken the 
road to Taylor’s Grove, and Mr. Simons 
was packing great baskets of provisions 
into the wagon. Presently his wife came 
out, looking a little flushed and uucomfort- 
able, in her freshly-starched muslin gown, 
and mounted guard, and then they drove 
away, leaving their little boy alone. Simon 
watched them until they were fairly out 
of sight, and then stole back to the 
arbor. ‘It was.a good thing I couldn't 
eat much breakfast, because Iam all the 
bungrier now,” said he ; and then, just as 
he was trying to decide whether he should 
eat some buscnit first or begin directly upon 
the frosted cake, the laughing face of his 
Cousin Amy peeped upon him through the 
vines. Amy, with vet had eyes and gold- 
ex hair, was to him like a fairy princess, 
and he i »ught her lovelier than ever to, 
day, in her white dress and blue sash. So 
when she told him that she had come all 
the way from Templeborough to spend the 





Fourth with him ‘he was too happy for ex. 
pression. 

_ Whate merry time they had! ‘They ate 
at intervals all day, and between times fired 
torpedoes, played in the ‘hay, ‘frolicked | 
with Skip, who was restored to favor, and | 
seated among the branches of the apple tree 
read from the new story book that Amy had | 
brought with her. 

‘Later, when the annual “ Independence 
Shower” came up, they took refuge in the 
cheese-room, and played that it was a great | 
stone castle, whose inmates had all been 
turned into cheeses by a wicked old fairy. 
Amy was just pronouncing the words 
which were to free them from their enchant- 
ment and make them step down from their 
shelves fine lords and beautiful ladies, when 
the picnic revelers returned. Mrs. Simons’s. 
fresh muslin was limp and soiled, her bon- 
net a wreck, and her face streaked and 
stained with the color that had washed 
down from her green ribbons. The hay- 
makers, too, were a sorry-looking set- 
They reminded one of barn-yard fowls 
whose fine plumage has become drenched 
end bedraggied, and they left a leaky 
trail behind them as they passed 
through the kitchen, on their way 
up-stairs. If Simon had been of a 
reyengeful disposition, he might have 
now turned the tables upon them by rais- 
ing a laugh at their expense; bat he never | 
thought of being amused at their discom- 
fort. His heart was too simple and kindly 
for that. 

“Tam sorry about my pants, Ma,” said 
Simon, as he bade his mother good-night; 
“ but bow lucky it was that I. did not go 
to the picnic, Then Amy would haye 
had to stay here alone all day, and 
what would she have done? It bas been 
the nicest Independence I ever knew.” 


| 
Selections, 


JOSEPH WARREN. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


ammmp | in athe holy art whose lifted shield 
Woe darts X never-diatibering foe, 
By + tee a nee tarking, waite to throw, 

ppression taught his —— arm to wield 
ergus field 
- low, 





e slayer’s weapon; 

@ fiery bolt he Pominensed ial 
Seeking ite noblest victim. 
The charter of a nation cond be euhied ! 
The healer’s brow the hero’s honors erowned, 
From lowliest duty called to loftiest deed 
Living, the oak-leaf wreath his ak inte bound, 
Dying, the conquerer’s laure] was hi 
Last on the brokep rampart’s turf to bleed’ 
Where Freedom’s one's vigiory tn ¢ in defeat Sr eet font, 
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THE ESTHETIC MODIFICATIONS 
OF DISSENT IN ENGLAND, 


Ir did not need nt which is — 
being spent on the new rr onal 
it Hall and the mil manly 
es made there on Saturday, on. occa- 
on of the presentation of two 
& Comeroentindivts to the Hall, to 
e to us that in these latter dave English 
Dissent is changing its temper very fast and 
fone laeed, a austerity of its ancient 
Indeed, art is —_ epeiay, finding its 
way into the e Dissenters, 
music is beauti Ay iM 
is elevating their criticism and 
eulture softening their doctrine, so that e 
Dissenters’ tone of chronic displeasure 
ereed is rapidly being 
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abhorrence even in the bg of the 

Presb churches. And in England 
not are music, architecture, and paint- 


ing freely used by the churches 
in producing a religious im on the 
inde of thew Surskipass, jut even in re- 


lation to much more \y-controverted 

melee — ee tangles and forms of church 
vernment—we CO! hear 

Scpremed which would ve horri the 


Puritan ancestors of our modern Noncon- 
fermists. (nce it used to 
which excited 
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hampering ha inenc et we fave 
more than rd ev: agTe onal- 
iste speak of the tate 


ent .wi d 8; 
- ceoting aiiiee ‘ shtifoui ‘ lous 
ent to it. Scodanh Res none of 
the great leaders of the = ove 
keg doubted for a moment ofthe 
the right kind; though f Scotland bed amit had smit 
om the hip and on th 
ress groun of the sinfulness of Episco 


ianism itself. Yetnow eyen.in Scot- 
nd we hear much of the idolatry o! 
and much more of the evi 

principle of hen at any 
=e oe 
at everywhe ag 
conscious that thee We fin di on 


considerate forms and 
devotional life than in the te , 
struggle with the ecclesiastical tytann 

former times they had been at Tw 

to admit, and itis iipomibtovivwaday® 
to rest the ebjection to the state church 
either on the teaching er on the 
of that oe so much is 
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more ela fatoand complex Hi ne 
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THE BRUTE, 





And 
yee pea his hls mother-in-law 


tat nae her; 
iriea of men computeth them not; 
— spread over the land; 

there is no place where they are not. 


t’ onion pRraUs ; 


And no gen thing remaineth where the 


sweareth 
Possib’ he nt. we and crieth 


And th 
And they 
But the relief committee agent lifteth 
his voice calleth the hopper bidsecd. 
The patriarch grasshopper cometh from 
the mystical 3 rn land; 
The rcalm of 


The land of Mormons; 
‘waa 


The bepoe one of tam: 
Bat o's ‘ace geet. 
EE ee oe 
In sun ' 
As the winds come when forests are 
rended ; 
As the waves come when navies are 
Laken 8 tato vine 
e Dna 
‘Aad Oh the frogeay PP aiglo Use: 
And on the succulent roasting ear, whilst 
it is yet in the milk and 
Aitd upon al ater frit ofthe eld that 
cometh late 


Gsocee 


Yon cabs waranty ingoed. ; 
Aah dy grasshoppers mate—what | 
y, 1 


say unto you, he sitteth upon 

















uly 1, Ad: 


to vine and singytt the | 


He climbeth => the cornstalk and lop- 
Peiegak off its verdant branches; 


aie sndeues  Whfhabe | Ot d 


4 


And in the hottest autumn da 


eth the fisherman beside the sien 
8) thea. 


among thorny eats 3 ; 

pos om at last the fisherman falls upon 
his knees and puts his hands upon 
Hopper, where is he? 

las! he is not there; 

But he soareth above; 

And eracketh his heels together; 

And laugheth out of his left optic at the 
fisherman, who is seated on the hillside, 

Digging cactus-thorns from bands and 


And framing cuss words. 
Alas! he caver will kneel any more. 
And when in the fuliness of time the 
intry days have‘eome ; 
And stilled his ¥oicein death ; 

With frost’s icy mantle about him, he 
goeth hence to his fathers, 

satay with the fitting close to a spent 


"a happy in the reflection that he will 
live again, in his children, 
pte ee gentle spring shall come again, 
nd n, 
And , forever, 
In the eternal cycle of returning years. 
* o 
*Tis spring ; 
Winter has loosened his icy fetters ; 
a redbreasts carol in the cotton- 
woods 
The beecher-tilton trial is well on; 
And genial sunshine again bathes the 
earth. 
Are those eggs spoiled ? 
Not by a ju ull. 
In the earliest warm, sunny day, 
Forth come a few millions of the juve- 
nile hoppers; 
Tiny, mitey midgets ; 
The pickets, the scouts, the advance 
ard of countless hosts that soon will 
ollow. 
Ye honest ranchman laugheth in his 
sleeve, and sayeth: 
‘“The hoppers are patching: spring frosts 
and snow will fix th 
Alas! fallacy of oer 8 faith; 
The little hopper relieth on brovidence; 
And his reliance is subl 
It putteth the ‘ “shoddy religion” of man 
to shame. 
Drown him in floods that would have 
epee bi Noah; 
him in Arctic snows; 
aS ect him te frost that freezeth the 
a brass monkey ; 
“Teams him in the heart of an ‘icebe 
Let old Boreas caress him with win 
or fondle ‘him in his ae ate 
The little martyr ly foldeth his arms, 
draweth up his nether limbs, and waiteth; 
Waiteth for the next sunrise, when he 
cometh forth to breakfast, gay ass @ school- 
gril and with an appetite is a lux- 


a can’t kill him; 
Neither can you scare him; 
Nor can he be 
He dieth only of old age, 
And very late in the I ener News, 





WHAT YOUNG ARTISTS SHOULD 
AVOID. 


THE woe to all our” young artists, of 
course, is that of ap bony i ie by unique 
individualities, and ed away from 
Nature and themselves. To see things as 
the demigod sees them, to Ps cg them 
by his meron to be led realy & him, magnet- 
ized by him, fooled by who has the 
misfortune to see things exquisitely wro, 
and the power to represent them out- 
rageously beautiful, is to be artistically 
ruined. What Nature says to him his 
admirers cannot hear, save him. 


the artist, ‘that a pecs he is to speak 

and he ought to speak it in his own “ory 
e. ‘To choose another’s words, to look 
ature from another’s window is a sad 

pote of artistic incapacity and. un- 

truthfulness. Schools of art are no more 

built up vee eee Seo? pe 

up aveued a Lene Log sae - 

produce a school, ough he might 

one very y_Seeienny poy tases might inare in 

some respects ROP aititen theories can 

never roduce a schoo: ough they Bs 

contribabe ane to one What our 

artists need .is absolute 

from the influence of strong 

in art and a determination to see ‘ines 

for themselves. They must theim- 

selves to the influences of t tine and 

their home, look into the life and Nature 

around them for tage eg te and report 

exactly what they see } 

natural to their own indi hey 

uly by no 


’s idiosync no man’s 
no mae 8 Sheorteheoteeivarie Noah 


THE IND 


‘MR. STONE AND BIS" REMARKS.” 







Mr 2. well-known ond qnasiont 
_ the “Ps iw 
City, the robes Xe 
learning that _ eve yermecting 
rar ome See 
walked in andtook 


the room. donk sat ne 
meéting, 


net 


ducting the observing the stranger, 
| pate hia seat and, coming to Mr. Stone, said 
ft rash 
tis your e?’ 
“ayaa Sones 


ere are 
— tom tom he Oy ot te be 


ie corr Stone, | 


and nedhnunhel 1 the hymn arose and said: 
“Will Brother Stone, from New York, 
favor us with a few remarks?” 

Mr. Stone, willing to do what he could, 
‘rose and made a few practical obsetvations 
to the.hest.ef his ability. No sooner had 
he L w gown than the presiding .elder rose 
an 

‘Will Brother Stone, of New York, ask 
the Lord to bless his fechie remarks?” 

Undismayed by this a aeeemame on his 
speech, Mr. Stone offenad aah and the 
meeting proceeded as usual.— The gee 
Intettigerter, 


Rp icy j 
HOW TO EAT AWN ORANGE. © 


A WRITER : Ways, Pye Southern 
entletnauis table. the Verges fis 
ished with small silver frei. knives and 
spoons. The is e@) napkin 
——just as you hold an egg—and with the 
slender point of a knife circular incision 
is made in the stem end of the orange, and ; 
the stem core is nicely taken out, eee 
an orifice large enough to ‘admit the 
spoon. The held and eaten then 
just like gourmands eat an egg in its own 
al val the skill and grace with which’ 
thout soiling . the 





this is done—that is, 
fingers or nap as in the same 
cess with the egg, a test of good breeding. 
Ihave known the most inexpert person to 
master the few diffieulties in the way after 
two or three efforts, and their satisfaction 
was an- infinitely pleasaut sight, To host- 
esses who like to on their table preserve 
in some degree at the close of an éntertain- - 
ne the beauty whieh dazzled the guests 


s le. Servanis—let me put in a plea for 
these silent. ones, whose. interests. are too 
seldom regarded—are Fg the tedious 





A GREAT many boys mistake their calling, 
but all such are not fortunate enough to 
find out in as good season as did this one. 
It is said that Rufus Choate, the ‘great 
lawyer, was once in New Hampshire, mak- 
ing a eee’ when a boy, the son of a farmer, 
resolved to leave the plow _ become a 
lawyer like Choate. 


said to him: “I heard you 

jown, te mare vrieeain 

awyer ou 

** As well oer can,” 

“Come and sit down.” 

copy of Blackstone, he said: ‘ 
d-gome tack, snd I will see how you 


Pased. iis ail o 


ee ie ot 


poor bo 

His back adhed: 
legs ached. He knew not how tost 

Every moment became a torture. 


e 
wanted air. Another hour 


Reseed, and Mr, 


Choate came, and asked. ““How do you 
get on?” « Get on ? do you have | 
to read such stuff as this?” ‘‘ Yes,” ‘‘How 
sneh it?” ** All there is on these shelyes 
more,” looking about eet Morey 
“ How long will it take?” ‘‘Well, it -has 
taken me more than t -five years.” 
‘*How much do you get?” an beens 
and clothes.” ‘“‘Isthat all?” ‘Well, that 
is about all that I ha ed as yet.” 
“Then,” said the boy, “I will go back’ to 
the plowing. The w me is not near as 


Fond Mother —“John, do look at that 
ebild, It has ayy watch in its mouth and will 
swallowit!? Join (who is a bachelor brother- 
in-law and very fond of babies)—‘*Oh! don’t 
be the least alarm Tye oft hold of the 

ar.” Tableau. 


chain. It can’t go 
GLEN FLORA SPRINGS. 
Iv you would read the long list of testi- 


see facts, | 
ped ee on ot 
ML, and get 8 





yourself. 


n entering this method: is.most desix-y 


went to Bosten,.called on Me Choate, ant 


EPENDENT. 






com: 
ae pop aes 


th LENT "het SECTIONAL 


ade of 7 rece nimended { 
5 ‘A’ VERTI an fr graced Oe 
at roe 


ir 





uy 


EAOTION. Will do washing tor eight persona in 
»} one hour, with light labor and no wear to the clothes, 

AGENTS WANTED.—They average daily profits 
$10 per day. Bend etal 2 


NEW. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
POROUS PLASTER. 


| @33222 


A ates ida osncl 





oie glfetive, w Sciati yds roy te ae 
aera ea ck Se | 
vous Pa se pas LER AS 
brake daha tos 176 W v ash insta Sie Bowens 
IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY. 


The Utality Adjustable Table. 
B ’ be 





¢ ork. 


Habit Cured. 


Cured at ry 

Joma ce gathering Up, the ents; and | $Pycialty. gorciait, Menas Soderaia, "ime eiaake “Svar ab 
— he look ‘atsmay « this tempt- “T thank God that I have 

g apple of the Hesperides, can thus enjoy paneer a eure 
it as they ney “dd etre cet the 
 eapted Feed hog» = beh Nom iN ean 
he more delicate pulp; t “po ber—o ARR, 
which, i there ig very little in an | “se 'W° al a 
orabge ie'teee tinder ite own DR. F. E. MARSH, 
skies—being left in the shell.” 








FURNACES, 


FULLER, ‘WARREN & €0., 


255, 257, and 25 259 E River r St., Troy, N. Y. 


SULLER, WARREN aaa Wind 6 Vato ‘st. 
oie WARREN & 00., 8 River 8t., Cleveland, 


("Send for Mlastrated Catalogue, 








| most generous purposes. 


self: irate {Foret Planer 
t a e he celebrat 1 Poro' 








2%. 





 ForMEnbt it was Ghe egceptipn to find a 
man with an \ingurencepn hig life, whije 
| now #Je ap. exception to,.find » business 
‘taan who has not provided. against the uo- 
Cortainties of the futete by some form of 
imsurance, Life insurance has come to be 
recognized ad one Of the great nodes 

Of the times, as © permanent and 
institution, established for the cuikiial a. 
Its increase is 
due in a great measure to the public spirit 
which has adoptedmew fcatures, suited to 
the various wants of the times. Until with- 
in a few years there was but one kind or 
form of insurance--the ordinary form, pey- 
able only at the death of the insured, Later 
the endowment form, combining insprance 
nd investment, was instituted. This pro- 
He oo ap rhe og of the amenntef 


r @ fixe term pf years;if 
towed be living, or at the time’ of his 


death, should he die previeusly. The pre 
miums,aze, neeessesily higher for an £0- 
é@owment than fore simple life policy. But 
to meet the wants of thoge who desire to 
combine ingurange with the priagiple of.a 
savings-bank investment: wad ‘at ia .idwer 
rate of premium than by the epdewment 
j plan. the Tontine plap of insurance was<e- 
vised by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. By this systema person is in- 
4 gured for the full amount of his policy in 
ease of ‘death, and gt the expiration . 
of the Tontine period of ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years, if living, ‘he has the 
election of taking the cash value of 
his policy, whieh will be much larger than 
that of an ordinary policy, or of taking the; 
paid-up value, er of ¢outinuing it in “fill 
foree for the original amount, with 2 diyig- 





mna.| 100 of the Tontine surplus, which will 


reduce the premium to a small sum and ip © 
some cases ultimately cancel it. This sys 
tem of life insurance has been in praetice 
for several ‘years and many policies huve 
been issued under it, the results of which 
bave fully verified the pringiples and éal-., 
culations upon -which it was establisted, 


INSURANCE NOTES: 
Tne total number of accidents reported 
on all the railroads in ed yet: 
eet ast was 122, 


aS ee aed 
S yas 
Februa A ‘tair av yi Beauty aad 


fifteen hundred railroad sistent per year. 
—According to the record of fires during 





he mont of ie the loss in 
OW « d cay to i 
assachusetts, antag Lok ny 
; Vermont, $319,400 Bm $135, 900; 
New Hampshir : Rhode Island, 
$16,000. Totgil, 16,800: 
INSURANCE. 





or PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE 
WWSURANCE COMPANY, 
ST. PAUL, MUNN. 


Cash Capital -.- - =, = $400,000.00 
Cash Surplus'+ - - - - 408,146.52 


Total Gash Assets, Jan. 
beth = - s a $808,146.52 


This Company commenced business ten (10) years 
ago, with $75,000 cash capital. Its progress has been 
rapid ang the tmmunity agered by it uysyrpepeed. 

J. C. BURBANK, President. 
©. H. BIGELOW, Secretary. 
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INSURE IN TRE. 


|TRAVE ERS 


OF HARTFO 











THECINDEPENDENT. 


[July 1, 1875. 
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LIFE “a 


No. 239. Broadway 
JOHN: A; NICHOLS, P 


BOCK 





RAY 


re] 


SURANG EK aa 


residen 











Accumulated Assets, Jan. 4, 4875....2..... : ey, A prin 62 
Sarplus............-..- sehen on accase sins actin 5. adceummed> beans re or: hited 
epee corriicare ate ee gre 
jum Note Assets.......... eooes $4302 83, 
From m the surplus of iki ik Copal bog 998) das o9n tt: 
tlement of ne — Polistes, proportignace to 10 an goutribut 
Thgggtare psc pa ene for 1875 will, on poles than th 
rvative it of the o-Gamoaay ae as shown ay the stems 
4 a » auflisiont guaranty that the best interests of sik are honestly Re rte are 
y commend the 


Rein ee POCEEE Prsnes | to. offer Uberal ntracts of 
scan aa BA this plan beat on their fase a defini jenaive ee 4 surre! 


Miable os 2 United Staves Bond. 


0. F SNIFFER 
pease einen 


Tren Strobes value, end agp 


Baxry'y W Jorn SON Counce Counsel, . 


NICHOLS, Cashier. 





ESTABLISHED 1 A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or NEW YORK, 


Nos. .156 and. 158 Broadway, 
has s paid eS. din diviaends to Pol to perenne! 3 


nes sna ar the nee Fer eeery eit | Lin: 


Ite ratio of one to 4 tm 1874 was only 
about M per cen! 


THE INTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS THE CLAIMS f AID, 
EXAMINE THE P. s RATES OF T. 
AS AND 8 





DIRECTORS." 








HENRY STOKES. EDWARD SCHELL, 
D. HENRY —— ? penwen>. a 
BROS GSLAND, | JOHN W. HUN 
fowt Shhows, ' 8. R. Comet: > 
R. PLP N, $ Y. WEMPLE, 
Ep penal yom + 
WARD " 
James M. MC). BAN, Pw Zz. TiANE, 
Joux 8.HA JAMES BE. YEATMAN, 
Jno. 8. WILLIA St. 
Henay A.. KERR, E. W. BLASCHFORD, 
wis: Me rate N. K. Maston Ds 4 
»SEAVE q 
EC ie JacoB NAYLO! sn Withave, 
Aumenr CA cL . na eitleaetphi, 
oun T. TERRY 
James STOKES, JR.. Sons BeWarson, 
Avongres oc SCHELL. 
Geo. W. ‘ARD, 
(DENT, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
HENRY STOKES. © ¥. WEMPLE. 
R ACTUA 
z. L HALSEY. 8."N“ STEBBINS. 


H. ¥- WEMPLE.} “Assietitit Secretaries. 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


rs) NEW YOBK, | 
F. 8. WINSTON, Prestdent. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
eos OF DOLLARS... 


RICHARD 4. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J..M. Sruast, Secretary, 
W. 4. ©. Bartrrrr, Actuary. 








CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE . COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 22, 240d 26. NASSAU ST., 
"CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies Issued, 
71,000. 
ASSETS, 


600000 | 





Vice-President, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. 


D | Beoretary, a 
iP. ROGERS. 
A 


THE 


MERGANTILE TRUST CO. 
Gait - - - - $200 00 


DIRECTORS : 


WM..G.LAMBERT, GEO. D. MORGAN, 
H.A.HURLBUT, JNO. AUCHINCLOSS, 
WM. H. SMITH, ROBT. MAURENZI8, 
GEO, STUART,, JAS. ’ 
JAS. M/MORRISON, HENRY B. jeep key 
H.G.MARQUAND, RICHARD IRVIN.Jr. 
H.M. ALEXANDER, DANIEL DODD, 
WM, T. BLODGETT, WILLIAM SLOANE, 
EDMUND A. SMITH, ALANSON TRASK, 
WILLIAM MILES, JOHN J.McCOOK, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
Offers for sale'at par and accrued interest a limited 
pope am cigs! 


OF IMPROVED REAL ESTATE. 
The properties securing these mortgages are care- 
fully appraised for at least. double the amount loaned 
uponthem. The titles are critically examined by the 
Counsel of the Company and éVery loan is submitted 
to the unanimous approval of an Executive Com- 
rend of the abpve Board of Directors. 
Bach mortgage becomes_the specitic property of a 
puréhaser and ts supplemente@ by the unquatifiea 
r of thecompany for its punctual payment 
at tm New York. > 








and upward, run for five years, and bear interest at 
the of 7per cent. per annum, payable semi-an- 
nually. They are prepared in a convenient and ne- 
gotiable form.and may be used as collaterals. 

They areespecially attractive to executors and ad- 
ministrators of estates. 

Facilities forthe examination of each and every 
joan and of ali the details of the business given by the 
Vice-President in charge of the Bond Department. 

LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL 


NURANCE Co., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. - 
1 cana - = = ‘$1,000,000 0 
Assets, Jan. tst, 75, $2,606,235 9 
Liabilities’ + + + 9/217,405 53 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, B D. 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. Tt. HOPE, President. , 





epesrinaanbng 


J SSaN 3 As eS ein he 
United States Life Insurance Co., 





d 264 ae anges 4 
orner drren Stress, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


1 features of this 
LUTE BBOURITY, HOO SOURITY. KOO GBC RAR RAE 
and LIBERALITY TO 


All forms of Léfe and Bndowment Policies Issued, 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 


Nos. 461. 









‘ ctuary, 
8. C. CHANDLER, Jn. 


CHAS. B PRACT Lia i Wh WHITING, Actuary. 


The mortgages are in sums of five hundred dollars 








| National Life | 
INSURANCE C0. 


OF THE UNITED STATES or AMERICA. 
CHARTERED BY. SPECIAL ACT or 
CONGRESS, 


BRANCH a OFFICE 8 


157 to 163 La Salle St., 


CHICAGO, iLL., 
where the business of tha Company is transacted. 
Cash Capital.............. sovceess.. 1,000,000 00 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1875.... 3,580,225 31 
Total Liabilities, Jan, ist, 


Surplus, being security addi- 
tional to the Reinsarance 
On. cons co caccegeentatietons ---.. 1,425.198 20 
JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT, Vice-President. 
J. F. CRANK, Secretary. 
EMERSON W. PEHT, Actuary. 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 .' $13,256,440 68 
Surplus . . + + » «, 1,292,548 41 


Insurance effected on'all the desirable plans, Term 
instrance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H. WHITB, Vice-Pres. and Treas.. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Seo’y. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MBECH, Actuary. 
E. 0. GOODWIN, Gen"! Agent, 161 Broadway, N. Y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YoRK, January 2th, 1875. 

The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 

pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst December, 1874: 











Premiums received on Marine Risks 

pist January, Polictes to Si-e st Decuiber. rte $6,512,086 21 
JADGAEY, BBTG..5 .cinse <gdsvnap coguicecsuqeoades 2,433,258 19 

Total almeandatiines Premiumns........ $8,945,314 40 

mes maneaee have been issued upon Life 


nor upon Fire Risks 
with Marine Risks. 
mark 





1874, to 3ist December, 1874....¢.-.--++ wooo $6,429,971 
s8°s paid during the same period...... te 2270.6 9 PH 
Comp y bas thefoli or 
nited States and State of 


Bank, and other 931,07 00 
secured by ks and therwi oe 52, 
‘Estate and a ot nd d Me Bore eat 4 
and sundry n and claims ‘due 
the Company, estimated #2.675 72 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 2.832'848 48 
Cash in Bank.. 266,199 


Hee ee es Ce bees eee cape resecccceces 


Total Amount of Assets........ 816,003,584 7 


Six per cent. on the outstandinz certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and a‘ter Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
ecateswhich were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A “Aividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 187!, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES s 





Tahirs Low, 
SE eam 





J.D. JO 
CHARLES 1S, ‘Vice-Prestdent, 
W. H. H. MOO Foe Hier 


f FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


OF THR 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 












‘for the Year ending Dec. 31, 1874, 
Net Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1874...0.....e0+- «$21,646,887 18 
INCOME. 

PREMIUMS ..,......ceeeeee0+sG0j227 000 
Taterest and rents............ 1,423,437 M&@— 9,650,787 14 
TOtdlesinessssesesesereecenceseeees sees | AOTi205,54 10 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by deaths and 
matured endowments $1,948,362 36 - 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,868,030 94 
Dividerd on capital, ... 1,797 00 
PAROS. 25... 000 deds © 99,151 68 
Commissions. ..,,,.,.... 396,368 71 
Expenses and reinsur- 
EE Aenea ree $25,145,443 47 
Purchase, at a discount from their 
value, of commissions Oot heehee 
hereafter. . ay 454,980 80 


rene 
Net Cash Assets Dec. 31,1874..824.690,512 67 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages. '$16,624,511 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston, and 
, purchased under fore- . 
CHIUUES. «cn cnns! 80%0000 3,931,451 05 
United Sta*es stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.... 





3,463,300 


Loans secured by 
United States and 
State and Municipal 


SE inks 0cotencectak 106,070 00 
Cash on hand in banks 
and other deposita- , 
ries on interest........ 688,837 83— 24,600,518 ® 
Interesi and rents due 
anG accrued........... $194,761 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit... .oceoerpececene 144,677 90 
Deferred premiums... _ 769,788 71 
Balance of Agents’ ac- f - 
COUNES. ...0....ccceseves 192,016 45. 1,291,% 7 


Total Assets Dec. Sst, 1874. $25,981,757 44 


New Business in 1574, 9.610 Policies, assuring 
$34,189,815. 


Outstanding Risks, $181,.029,001 

Total Liabilities, including Cap- 

ital Stock and Reserve for re- i 

insurance of existing policies. ....¢22,319.170 10 
Total Surplus over Legal Re- 

BOPVC. prec sccccsees pecnslocginn + 3,662,587 28 

From the undivided surplus of $3,662,587 28 the 
Society has declared a reversionary dividend, availa- 
ble on settlement of next annual premium, to partici- 
pating policies, proportionate to their contribution to 
surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used tn 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 


made on the American experience table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


SiG VAN Cin’ | Astuarton 


We, the wndértesol. | have personally ex. 
amined in detail the assets, accounts, and 
business of the Society, and compared the 
result with the foregoing statement, which 
we hereby certify to be correct. 

BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH 
ROBERT BLISS, 

THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 3. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, 

Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 
pointed October 28th, 1874, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 

—o— 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE, 
GEORGE T. ADEB, 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 


HENRY A. HURLBUT, WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 

JAMES LOW, WM. T. BLODGETT, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER, WAYMAN CROW, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, JAMES M. BEEBR, 
CHARLES J.MARTIN, STEPHSN H. PHILIPS 


THOMAS S. YOUNG, THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 
THOMAS A.CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER, 
ROBERT BLISS, CYRUS W. FIELD, 


GEORGE H, STUART, 
JOHN J, DONALDSON, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, GEORGE G. KELLOGG 
SAMUEL W. TORREY 


ALANSON TRASK, JOHN J. McCOOK, 
JOHN T. MOORE, ~ B, JUDSON HAWLEY, 
PARKER HANDY, ALEXANDER P. Invin 


JOHN SLOANE, 
HENRY B. HYDE, E 











The valuation of the policies outstanding has been. 
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THIRTY YEARS’. 





NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 346 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS: ANNUALLY. 
More than 110, 000 R shatig sre issued. 


rend 


ECONOMY. IN EXPENSES, — 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS,”AND. LIBERALITY IN THE 
‘SETTLEMENT OF ALLJDST.CLAIMS: 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPAN ¥. 


k: % hg AUD set st 2h 
“TONTINE. INVESTMENT POL 
gives Advantages, with Insurances, that. cannot be ‘bur- 
: “passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desitable forms of Life Insurance granted, on the:most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying thé well- known NON: FORFEITURE 
ffpinre: ignated, by this, ‘enesndl in, amet 


: gods ) 
GUARANTEBING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN. 


“ PAID-UP INSURANCE ° 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY APTER THE PAYMENT OF A pemr ane NUMBER 
OOF PREMIUMS. 


v 


ID Se 


2 pana anere SAihdne ‘immediately’ in’ ‘settlement of the SECOND and 
‘each subsequent Avnual Premium. This latter, consideration is. gn, important one. 
Maity ‘Companiés” professing to ‘“ declare: dividends: annually ” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for Beverah, y 3 after; declaring them; while Other Contpanies do not beyin 
to declare dividends SPOR. any y policies until after the receipt of several. Ton premiums 
thereon, : 


2¢§ , at F me 
;v aA es : 
agitet 


4 The PRESENT of ‘this Company is all tat © ‘diet be desired, ‘and, with the ex: 
periénces ‘and isuccesses of the (PAST thirty., years, offers ‘the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that canbe given. If you -want-a: Policy, investigate theyclaims of 
this Company, to your confidence and sapport. ° Infortiation as to Insurance or 
“Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to. ihe Here a 


D. O’DELL, aa ene ‘of magoans | 
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‘LIFE IN SURAN CH COMPANY, 


17 & 19 Warren Street, New York. 
Annual Statement, January ist, 1875. 





a, Sn 
Ledger Assets, January Ist, 1874. ......eseveceseceeeee ncxd o pesdé nue abi daikon qquixhion $961,607 25 
RECEIPTS, 1874. 
From other ee on Risks reinsured.......... $3,232,809 28 
Premiums. :.: sess. EAMES sé . BEDETTIS 50 038 SUE 1,683,478) 42 
ee REL, at See OS ea Pans 172,516 84 
Mee TERRE SR SRR fe rete 10,000 00 
** all other Sources, Profit on Bonds, etc... ..............00 6,640 18 35,105,489 72 
$6,067,136 97 
; DISBURSEMENTS, 1874. 
Wor Destin Winbaiess. Hie 85. [201 G10 Woekk LSU. . nv che eceoce case 877.919 57 
S* :Mndommeante Matmred. naa. is. (.nsegatele oc o-cengercsscccese 47,577 88 
ee Oy i RaeM aE Ra iy gl Ty 695 12 
0 GRMN POUETOD ag ico on oon's ak 0.20 cove ccs nctaeccces ase 842,704 83 
SOs MROSMrae FREI EE ioc SOUS oo. ws Sap amidase dato 7,153, 82 
§S, Meath Dividend sss . 6s. iide iis tise fe56 865.) ., 0 ge + c0neuns tase 16,800 00 
FF: MM Chats Mlk ruts Spine cidenh aeons GRE ob cee ac lag scccerenn 4,329 86 
“Expenses of Management. mae CEASATEMs 994) Oe sae vO Ce eee ted $83,186 15 $1,680,367 21 
Ledger Assets; January lst, 1875... i8.5- bone winnie arasss + 04,386, 769.76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bonds Om ES SESE A: PA Bee te 
P CAM be Tuaa cabs ane cedhec ch ah icceesec spa Reilizh. 31805 J 234,945 00 
United States, State, and City Bonds... 2... . 0.05 cen eeee cece ee 497,512 50. 
Ogsh in Banks and Trust COMPOMIGS atbiad 22.0.0 cccccccceccs 558,127 98 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in Force, and in no case 
in excess of the reserve.........-c-2c-cehewecieveessitiehe 861,438 26 
Due from other Companies for Reinsnrance of their Risks...... 106,284 30— $4. 386,769 78 
Add to the above: 
BOCTUEE TRUCTORE.. rnc nnccencdvdncecnumpes aqede tet cnet ecco mae de $98,371 16 
Deferred Half-yearly and Cuarterly Preminms..............600s.8 119,914.85 
Premiums Uncollected and in Course of Collection-... .. eid-ketdealy 48,795 34 $267,081 9% 
Assets, Jan. (st, 1875, ... .. $4,653 53,851 i 
LIABILITIES. 
Upipaid Dent GO vein cap. suty cp occ cscc cccdpenscepepecacccececs $105.895 98 gaia 
Reinsurance Reserve (New York Standard)..., “....-efiese esses 3,840,194 00 $3'946,089 93 
“Surplus, weil and sid’) sigh aun. 2a ayren 94! (22 $107,161 18 
Ter oast ‘pOaRD or DIRECTORS. 


ras al raeie bees 
SAMUEL D, BABCOCK, Babe Babcock Bros. & Co; | 
J pitt ALSTED, Prest. American, Fire 


fren DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Cotnselors- 


HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexandér& Green. 
GEO: 8. COE, President ‘American Exchange 


GFO. T, HOPE, Prest, Continental’ Fire In- 
surance Com any 

} SAMUEL W. TO REY. 122 Bast 44th at. 

THOMAS it MARKOE, M.D., 20 West. 30th st, |. A 

HENRY. A. HURLBUT, Prest. of Commis- 


sioners of 
Lele nan G. LAMBERT, Prest. Mercantile |’ J.'C. GOODR 
BURR WAKEMA! late President. Harlem Ber. Gounaelorat-Law....., 
AN, BT. SRS ee mae ‘Brown 
HEWAYS. FURBER, Vice-Presipent. 


Gas, 
KINGMAN ¥ PA PAGE, 195 Fast 59th st. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERYS, .M.D.,; ‘Meproat 
Examen. JOHN H. BEWLEY, Sxonatary. 
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wea ty TAntrare Pence ies Srna 


“JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. "WILLIAM WALKER, Srebidenit, 
GEORGE L. MONTACUE, Actuary. HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 
voc EDWARD W. LAMBERT, -M.D., Medical Examiner - 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. ; 
CHAR P. GRIFFIN, General Manayet: SAM'L L. KNIGEPT, Supérintondent, 


- HOME... 
INSURANCE COMPANY: OF NEW: YORK. 


OFFICE; No. 135 BROADWAY. : 
Fottry-TareD od ANNGAL STATEMENT, showing the conditionef the Company onthe fizst-day of Jan. 8 






































Cash Ca ° name. fs — “4 -8 a8 ae 7 - a ice ls ve 
Reserv ‘ve or Orie ld Losses and Dividehds =’ - 
Net urplus ee Bom oe 
= i i ow e - C7 *-, << 
- a ‘nee RY ow AseErs. $5, 627; =! : 
eT rere Phe sep 9.579 ¢ 
oa tio oe oa tiés; ren i) Ae i 
Interest due on, | of Agents’... oa is ee i & ah a a 2 49 i 
Bil Hecelyabig ant Sas “aise ee ii i i eRe —— Bix: 3 
Met ij ads. ccccccs.csccccccces +0504 SRM ae : coos one B57 S28,445.23 
ee Bs i Rue : Mons Beas sebe aossacenesses” ee ba ht 
| |) Metab. sass... 1o%een Fee vi siariade eine, 90092449 
ido H. > Secretary. . SCHAS. Se Maurin. President. 
Ce; CL EE. FRANCIS, } D..A.. HEALD, 2d mod Vice-President. 
“$80 Mich Insurance for so mach S FE AVIN 
N eomeyoret T L ENGR G 


ST. Louis 


LIFE al Charles Suniner 


SENT. FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT, sup 


2. $8.70... 


Sint Tie. spas abae 


A STRONG:8TOCK COMPANY, 
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farm and Gavlen, 
TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


COR FOR FODDER funiosrs. 

Somm of our scientists have Socket | over 
fod over again that green corn as fodder for 
cattle has bat moderate nutrition as food, and, 
hence, watn orth prowihg. * Others; prac: 
tical men, sayin retort that they can raise more 
nutritive lal to the acre from sweet 
dér-cord han any kind of grain er hiysaede 
covered. The Department of Agriculture, 
taking up this subject, with the view of erriv- 
ing at ¢0mething reliable; gathers together a 
long line of testimony in favor of its valae 
and states a few candid conclusions : 


1. Green corn-fed@er fs neither worthless 
nor the poorest of all‘éetling material. 


2, It ip the best when planted fo drills or. 


hills, not- so- thickly as to prevent normal 
growt® etd development, cultivated to destroy 
weeds and grasses, and cut between téséeling 
and earing, when thé elements elaborated: for 
production of the earare stored In readiness 
for immediate use, 

8. It is probable; both from the rationale of 
the case and from facté presented above, that 
im the most northern letitudes a mistake has 
often been made in sowing thickly Southern 
cdrn, Which cannot mature, the fodder from 


which, fed in August, nfust be very nearly 4 


worthless, On the contrary, ‘he fodder from 
Northern corn, especially sweet corn, drilled. 
and cultivated and fed just before earing; is 
found to be very valaable. 

4. Its value, compartd: with lucerne, millet, 
the Dest gfasses, and-other plants containing a 
larger percentage of nutriment, taking into 
consideration the, quantity produced and the 
cost of its produstion; has not been deter- 
aiftved filly and showld te decided by a series 

, of thorengb and exhaustive experiments. 
| Ita from all that, is conflicting in 
the opinion of different feeders that .the dif- 
ferences are mainly due tothe degree of ma- 
tority.orsoundness of the corn. That from 
thiek sowing, immature, colorless, and watery, 
fs udfit fo piace “before the cows of any well- 
fegulated dairy. It i& probable that half that 
is fed is improperly cultivatell Gr fh # ‘stateet 
gzrow4sh not prodactive of tke highest results. 
if thix:bhould be/the edge, tow. etupid to con- 
demn the maize for the ignorance of thé culti- 
vator, If ft is ‘found to contain too ifttle 
nutriment:for itsdsulk or too small an smount 
of the flesh-forming Gement, the subpestion, 
found Im thé ‘practice of sonie, of giting a 
small amount of mors highly: concentrated 
nutrinfernt in eonhection with corn-foll@er.is 
eminently wise. ‘This is & defictency easily 
remedied. While ¢orn is ouf national crop, 
less fastidious fa: the sirenmstances of ita 
growth than'sintowtany other! awd capable of 
yielding so largely under the proverbial 
neglect which characterizes our culturé, let 
not thisfedder be discarded \mntik something 
of greater prectical -valaedts feurid, thea pe- 
riority of whieh as Beem -nctedily déméé- 
strated under the local clreppetvarce sf soil, 
climate, and. cultivation, 
SHEEP GROWING ON THEPEQING = 5 


J. T. Allan, of Omaha, presldadtie pet die | 


Horticulsural Society, Neb., 


Laramie Piaiga an oat of th : 
try, joeeee seats 


sheep-growing country. “Meetin Pritt 
one of the great stock mef ‘of’ 
pave the resalts of his expertence. eo Ta 
mi@heed M6-theBpring-of 1670 with 2,400, Sales 
of. Wow! autévteep during 1870, $7,243, and sold 
“(thé @6ni6fo® $5,700. The party who bought 
48% $2,700 wool and $1,000.mutton. 
Daring . 1874 receipts were: wool, 3600. lim; 
sheepsold,4,000. Now on hand, 9/100 sbeep, 
wort $3.00 euch: All this bus been accom- 
- y one man, except the employment of 
a @rie@hand a part of the time. Clark, Mil- 
lardl @Renvedy hays 4,500 sheep, and, although 
‘thiiints been s severe winter and: an untistal 
~ gion of show on Laramie Plains, they have 
fed-enigefive days and their losses are léss than 
’ -a0fieeé.”’ This information was received from a 
‘ teetwortiy person. The Nebraska State Board 
of Agricaltaté, at theft late ‘meeting, offered 
twopremtutie of $500 each fof long and short 
wools, t0) be pat@ id Fanutry, 19%,. to. the 
party, whe shalt bring-iuto the state for os gg 


ae ughbred A Hy a PES 


THISTLES IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


pe a Letters 
rc when bd fit 
arg ds country 


A % 





of hat suis bebind him ; but in South America 
tite spt enttiems’ Of ‘hid ‘native 
late, nt gets the thistferfés of the 
pepe were, » eae bs" Ws Lilliputiang 
to the serriedt jrobaigraagians, | be 
After emergi x ab quidta and chicara- 


grounds, some Sacto. miles rigs: the -gapitel she | 


PHA boat tne rencbed 10 Arey, del 


. ; : 


ree theboundary of the province of Buenos 
Ayres, an@ have. gone on extending their 
domain ever since, And they seem destined to 
become the great vegetable usurpers of the 
whole Pampas. From one post-house to. an- 
fier Atank ywou anbthrangh these Bngetiiistle- 
fields, which hemmed the traveler as complete- 
ly in as though he were riding between walls 
Alty feet high. 

‘The ckttle find shade fn these cardales and 
are often lost in them for days and weeks. 
They afford shelter for highwaymen, and,when 
et their preatest growtti are # favorite résort 
for these ‘‘ gentlemen of the road.” ‘This for- 
est of thistles towers above the traveler's 
head and in many cases hides the post-touse 


from ‘bis view until he arrives at the door. In 


fact, Pampas thistles, like all. other things in 
South America, are on a large scale. 


WHAT HAVE THE GRANGES DONE ? 


From a speech publisted in one of our ex- 
changes we make the following extract : 


‘* Tt has catised business to be conducted on a 
more economical basis, end consequently has 
cheapened all goods bought for cash. lt has 
brought producer and consumer nearer. to- 
gether. It has inaugurated in public senti- 
menta revolution in favor of a'cash system. 
It will take years to complete it, but that 
revolution has commencéd and millions have 
already beew saved to the people. . It lias 
inspired tbe whole agricultural world with a 
spirit of é¢conomy. It has already begun to 
elevate farming as a profession and has drawn 
farmers nearer to each other, socially and for 
business purposes. It hae given iovpetus to 
intelligent farming everywitere. It has sown 
seed that will ripen into a rich harvest of pros: 
perity for the farmers and, consequently, for 
all classes. It has inaugutated # reformation 
that will not cease until virtue and honesty 
once more bear sway where, ignorance. and 
corruption hold high carnival. It has put 
|thres millions of farmers to thinking. Aré 
not these achievements enough for se short @ 
“eae 

& GOOD POULTRY RECORD. © '" 


H. C. Graves, of South Deerfield, Ct, finds 
his hens have done’@ paying business the past 
Siberian winte?. His fiéck of 72 hens, with 
“four roustera;iiaid in December 128 eggs, that 
sold for $3.68; and. in.January,they ; laid 857 
eggs, that sold for $14.16. At the first of Feb: 
thary tei more were added to theflock, mak: 
ing 82, that laid in that month 1,008 
which sold for $32.28; making a total income 
of $53.12 for the three winter months. The 
secret of this success: is good care and propet 
tood,,. They are kept in. slight, warm building, 
well supplied with gravel.and lim®, andifed on 
# vatiety of food—whole grain, mashed pota- 
toes with meal, with meat in some ‘form twa 
or three times eaeh week, Who says keeping 
fowls cannot be made a profitable basiniess ? 


rt —————— 


URAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS, 


Oven = 800,000 — bales: of, cotten. sare scon- 
' gamed auhually in Now Bugland factories ; but 
only 150,000 bales are bought and sold in 
Boston. 
: »Bordeaux, recently, three bottles of 
.M of the vintage of 1793, were sold for 
Br tek or about $120 a bottle. 
ee he Lg thes i frsiee Vp Indianapolis 


cent car car- bade Ot HAT aS ee 


.. India has now atin. acres of land 


devoted to cotton and 796,000 acres. under 
tobacco.cultivation. 


ese Lhe revenue from tobacco last yeat 
reachéd tle etlormous enm of $39,892,996. 


SS 


WONDERFUL RESULTS ON BAR- 
LEY FROM TE 
ONIA rebiiet FOR 

SECUTIVE 





AND ery 
TWENTY-THREE CON 
YEARS. 


serene WITH ITH FARM-TARD: MA- 
NURE.: 


Mapzsa’s NrrRoceNizeD § SIZED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


Tus question of “fandamental importance 
ceaianall 3 preg aaunirbere 
pated:that will superséde then 
yard or other manares“and sedute- équal or 
better esulta? Fortunately, mpog.s subject 
of so much importance ag,this we are not left 
to conjecture. 

Aside from thé evidence, afforded by our 
own agrfeultubist®, whose éxpérience is of 
t.value in this direction, the ame 
of the entifent Englis 


sted, eras ‘Eng 
strated that a supe ate made from boné 
ammoniated ts of ammonia, can 
abet to "or i a 

8 high a point as can attaine 
a ire tie Sie or barn-yard ii@nares abd 
also hag the fertility of the land for an 









indefinite number of years » daring heaviest 
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Weer Ritts hobb athe edataer, len-apotad | 


cropping, without its running down in any 
mae In short, all the manuri@l value of 


osphate made’ 


are of much less value. 

The experiments of Mr. Lawes have beet 
crucial and exhaustive as to certain ; 
and, although they are still continued, inthe | 
hope of new discoveries, the fact above stated 
is confirmed, as the following statistics, among 
been ae ure, Fees =~ @ the. 
year 19% 
crops of sine io succession on 4" same 
land. Two plots were left without mavure of 
any kind, the others manured as indicated in 
the table: 


Average yield per 
Manures used. acre for 23 years. 
B,- NO GRAMUTO,,. ..0005<ccccccee sbene cocceece 21 bushels. 
3. Super-phosphate of lime, plain (con- 
taining no ammonia)..........++++s0s ne - 
8. Super-phosph he be 
4. Super-phospha' 
salts of Pony —a ° 
5. 14 tons barn-yard manure..... .......00 ze 


These statistics tell their own 592 
pounds, the quantity used of super-phosphate 
made from-bone ash, ammonistedwith ' 
nia salts, pet sere nd buds a mothe | 
—heavy Bbrdtbvcds be 
succession zed of — ayy 49 ti ae to a 
acre. On the same land for the same period— 
gas Reet ree years—I14 tons of farm-yard va ht 


nesia produced no increase in the crop. 

The results of these careful experiments 
conclusively prove that’ with thé “ti “ie 
ammoniated supe?-ftiospifate, prépa 
pure bone, as large yields can be as eral 


Hoth Belo , bist JOM tnd cited th Tpatene 


of “rotation” or “resting” the land is ren- 


dered unin ‘We have nofitiine toéxam- 
ine all the results reached in these a, 


math that Tetohs of Barhlyerd vhinave 


tains less than half a ton of dry manurial ats 
ter, so great is the proportion of water and_ 
carbonaceous organic | matter. 

Mr. P. T. Quipa, the practical Horti¢ni tarist/| 
and corresponding secretary of the New Jer- 


of another series of experiments in cultivating 
wheat, carried on» for »tavent rT Tt snd 
with the greatest podstbie eons da\tba-elde 
He says : REO 
Othe practic value‘of theée- experiments 
be seen from the fact that, taking the re- 
ae of twenty years, the annual average pYro= 
duce in bushels of wheat per acre, without 


manure, was 16% bushels; with farm- 
manure, exactly Oe and with artifici 


manures, B5% vy 


lbagitidag te scene 


in growing wheat in pure burnt sand, using 
only plain super-phosphate and ammonia salts, 
“with” a little potash, proved abundantly that 
these ingredients contaia all that the crop _re- 
quired. No stronger test of their value could 
possibty be made. 

~ We have enteréd upon‘ the threshold only of 
this great subject, but hevesaid sufficient, we, 
think, to establish the following points: first, 
that soil-fattening is a' possibility and to a very 
great extent; second, that the system of crop 
rotation is not absolutely neeessary’; (third, 
that ammoniated super-phosphates properly 
made from pure bone contaimthe: ‘elements ot. 
plant life toa greater déprep thang any othér 
and are the best that can now be used. 

value of, these rtilizers depend largely, . 
“at ll be seen, upon that valuable stimulant, | 
ammonia, and the question will arise-in some 
minds why it may not be employed to a far 
greater extent, The conclusive answer to this 
is that in. undue quantities relatively it is too 
stimulating and would in the end destroy the 
poay of ‘the soil, extracting all its vatadbie 
ielements ‘too rapidly. We meed uétveonsider 
the-polnt further,.as 1 agriculturists 
are well informed upon the subject. Soils may 
riot be unduly stimulated, at human beings 
may not safely be. 

Having settled the general character of the 
fertilizers the farmer most needs, a point of 
the highest possible importance is, Where.and 
how can these pure bone super-phosphates be 


a large proportion of these fettilizers are 
made from rock phosphates, and not from. 
pure bone. These, of course, have a certain 
value, and we by ho means fntend‘br incline to- 
disparage them; but they are of inferior im- 


portance, and, therefore, in common with} 


other valuable fertilizers, do not come under 


our special notice at this time. I¢,canugt be | 
denied, moreover, that the temptations to de- 


ception inthis. direetiom, are yery:, great, amd | 


that, in fact, a great deal of deception is prac- 
ticed. 





aE .t: fined, of: ors ‘ t ‘ : 
re te pedrnaniger 


ree }ebthier man; ) 


obtained? Itis an incontrovertible fact tliat | 


[July 1; 1876: 





but one available method. Purchasers must 


Meal with manufacturers of known character 


9 standing and who havea valuable repu- 
fom tolose. There are many establishments 
im the preparation’ ¢ ts 
the oldest an@ we 
eww tee now represented les 
Mapes,* of this city, whose father was 
ois the -best-informed as well as prac- 
flesi agriculturists in the United States. 
The latter was one of the first to draw at- 
tention to this subject, and at an early day 
did more with his pen and otherwise to develop 
the modern system of soil-fattening than vend 
was. thoteb sob dhiy! 

man, of a scientific as well as a practical ~ 
adding to his theories a practical example of 
the greatest possible value. His model farm 
in New Jersey, small but highly productive, 





er | afforded him opportunities of practically test- 


ing his theories, greatly to his own advantage 
and that of the country at large. He dieda 
few years since, regretted by all, and leaving a 
rich hahetitance to bis country as well as to his 
immediate reptédemtatives, We knew him 
well and take pleasure thus in honoring his 
memory. 
The fertilizer of chief importance manufac 
tured dicbke Mr, Mapes is rat as aes 8 soe 
es bones, ea, od cided nem 
and sulphuric aci ele ; properly 
prepared, constitute the most perfect plant food 
that can be produced and are indispensable to 


ih cell 99 average, h & bes€.condilion ofplait Ife, * 
48% bushels. The pt ad of peeteee and mag- | ~ Porbearing- detalls-of mimtufseture,’ Which 


are not essential to our present purpose, we, 
nevertheless, add that Mr. Mapes’s processes 
involve the praétical exp@rience of more than 
thirty years aid afe such to-day as cannot 
re be improved upon. 
, ing.ettention to the fertilizers m 
1. oa by Mr. “Mapes, we deiot’ fiitten 
disparage others made in a similar manner, 
being quite certaim that such-e course would 
b be as distasteful to that gentleman as to our- 
4 calves, But as this establishment is one of the 
| udidoutstedly it Is quiet) thd most 
reliable in the country; and as it involves all 
“the practical experience that is now available 
and its fertilizers are widely known and ap- 
Rae 3 throughout the entire Union, it is 
fitting We should call tie attention of our 


readers to it, 
Bis i 


We: have! altesdy fodieated its 
general character, Tt has suitred 

under its present auspices. The “excellent 
} septation | ‘and; jtrnstworthiness” of Mr, 
Charles V. Mapes is fully attested to by the 
} leading: agricultural journals, eee * 
American Agriculturist, Moore's 

Yorker, New England Homestead, oa ten 
and forms a strong guaranty of the continued 
‘}*high standard of bis fertilizers. As an evi- 
dence of the latter fact it may be 6 that a 
silver miedal iairabqrdaqibdiys in Oc- 
tober, 1874, by imee spite Agricnt 
ttiral Soctety, for t of his fer- 
tilizers. ° ; 
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$20 BECKWITH $25 


Portable family Sowing Machine 
—the most desirable.of. any—will not get 
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_ Thread. The only machine that can 
“be used without injury to thé health. 
A portable treadio attachment 
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